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THE SARVASTIVADA SECT 


PROF. ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE, M.A., LL.B., PE.D. 
Calcutta University ` 


A hundred years after Gautama Buddha's Mahāparinibbäna, 
dissension arose among the monks with regard to the actual words 
of the Great Teacher and their interpretations, which ultimately led 
to the origin of different sects in Buddhism. And within a few 
hundred years of his Mahäparinibbäna eighteen or more sects came 
into existence. The first dissension was created by the monks of 
Vesüli. The Cullavagga and the Ceylonese chronicles record that the 
second council was held at Vesali just a hundred years after the 
deniise of Buddha to discuss the ten practices (dasavatthini), indulged 
in by the Vajjian monks.' The council decided in favour of the 
orthodox monks and the Vajjian monks were expelled from -the 
Sangha. They were much aggrieved over the decision and did not 
remainidle. They convened another: council in which ten thousand 
monks participated. It was indeed a great congregation (Mahisangiti)’ 
whence the designation Mahásanghikas as distinguished from the’ 
orthodox monks, the Theravàdins (Sthaviravidins). Thus occurred 
the first schism in the Saügha which divided the original Buddhism 
into two primitive schools—the Theravada and the Mahasanghika. 
This schism was followed by a series of schisms, and in course of 
time several sub sects branched off from these two sects. The 
Theravada was split up into twelve sub-sects while the Mahasanghika 
into six. In the history of the secession of sects -the Sarvastivada 
branched off from the Theravada, the most orthodox sect of Buddhism. 


1 According to the Tibetan and Chinese traditions the Council was convened because of 
the differences of opinion among the monks in regard to five dogmas propounded by 
Mahideva. 
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The Sanskrit tradition speaks of Agoka’s adherence to the 
Sarvastivada sect towards the later part of his life. Asoka, apprehend- 
ing that the Theravada might be supplanted by the new sects which 
seceded from it, convened a council under the guidance of Moggali- 
putta Tissa. The monks, who subscribed to the views of the, 
Theravada, were recognised as orthodox and the rest as unorthodox. 
The unorthodox monks left Magadha and went to Kashmir-Gandhara. 
They. occupied a: prominent place thére and subsequently. came io be 
known as the Sarvastivadins. Through their. activities- Kashmir" 
became the centre of Buddhist philosophical studies in 2 Northern | India. 

' Kanigka was a great patron of the Sarvastivadins. He was 


"às great á patron of Buddhism as King Agoka and his name is familiar” 


to the Büddhists as that of Aéoka.' He used to read the Buddhist 
scriptures , in his leisure time with a monk, but was much puzzled at- - 


‘the conflicting interpretations of the different sects. He convened a 


council to reconcile the varying opinions. Monks of different sects 
participated in the council—the Sarvastivadins, of course, - forming 
the majority. “Monks assembled there, settled the texts of the cano- 
nical literature and composed extensive commentaries on them. We 
are- told that the texts were engraved on copper plates and deposited 
inside a tope. - But ‘unfortunately, they have not yet been -traced. 
The main object of the council was'to prepare commentaries on the 
canonical literature with a view to reconciling the varying interpreta- 
tions of the different sects. It also bears witness to the ‘literary ‘and’ 
religious ‘activities of the Sarvastivida sect and is of great value 
from the point of view of the history of religion and literature. i 

The Sarvistivada sect was the most widely spread group of sects: 
in India. It was the sect that continued to-flourish widely long after 
the Theravada sect had been cut off from its Indian home. It had 
also, to bear the brunt of the battle against the Mahayana sect. 
Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika system. made the main. 
target of attack of the Sarvastivada views in his. propoynding the 
subtle philosophy of Sünyatā. ; 

. From the Chinese and Tibetan translations as also. from the' 
manuscript fragments discovered in Central; Asia, Nepal and Gilgit 
(Kashmir) and from the quotations found in the  Lalitavistara, 
Mahdvastu, Divydvadaina, Abhidharmakoéa, Maédhyamakavrtti and the 
like it appears that the Sarvastivadins had a canon of their own in: 
Sanskrit in three divisions—Sitra, Vinaya and Abhidharma. But a 
complete copy of this canon is still a desideratum. 
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The: Sitrapitaka of the Sarvastivadins was divided into ‘four 
parts, viz. Dirghagama, Madhyamàgama, Samyuktágama: and 
Ekbttarágama answering to’ the Pāli Dighanikaya, Majjhimanikaya, 
Sarnyuttanikiya aud Anguttaranikaya. The Sarvastivadins had no 
fifth Agama corresponding to:the Pali Khuddakanikaya. But the texté: 
such as, the Sütranipáta, Udàna, Dharmapada, Sthaviragüthà, Vimana- 
vastu, and Buddhavamsa corresponding to the Pali Suttanipüta, Udánà; 
Dhammapada, Theragétha, Vimanavattu and Buddhavamsa were’ 
subsequently collectively designated as the Ksudrakanikaya. 

The Vinayapitaka of the Satvastivada sect contains the following 
four divisions :— 


(1) Vinaya-vibbanga, 

i) Vinayavastu, 
(ii + Vinayd-kgudrakavastu, and 
` (iv) Vinaya-uttaragrantha. 

The Vinaya- -vibhanga corresponds to the Pali Suttavibhanga, 
the Vinayavastu to the Khandakas, i.e. the Mahdvagga and the 
portions of the Cullavagga, the Vinayaksudrakavastu and the Vinaya- 
uttaragrantha to the Cullavagga and Parivarapatha | respectively; 

The Sarvàstivàdins had seven Abhidharma texts like the 
Theravàdins. They are all available in Chinese translations only. 
Manuscript fragments of the Sütra and the Vinaya literature of this 
school are now available in original Sanskrit, but unfortunately, no 
fragment of any of the Abhidharma texts in Sanskrit, excepting a 
small fragment of the Sangitiparydya, has as yet been discovered. 
Until the discovery of the original Sanskrit works, the Chinese 
translations are the only source of our information. 


The seven Abhidharma texts of the Sarvastivada sect are :— 
(i) Jfüdnaprasthünasütra of Arya Katyayaniputra, 
(ii) Satgitiparyaya of Mahakausthila, 
(iii) Prakaranapáda of Sthavira Vasumitra, 
(iv) Vijidnakdya of Sthavira Devasarma, 
(v) Dhdatukdya of Pürna, 
(vi) Dharmaskandha of Arya Sariputra, and 
(vii) Prajñāptiśästra of Arya Maudgalyàyana. 
Of them, the JAünaprasthàánasütra occupies the most prominent place. 
It is the principal text of the Sarvastivada sect; others are supple- 
ments to it. 
Tn addition to the seven Abhidharma texts, this sect had a few 
other philosophical texts. But they are not available in original 
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Sanskrit. They are preserved either in Chinese or Tibetan or 
in both. : ' 

The Sarvüstivàda sect, as already observed, originated from the 
Theravada sect—the most orthodox sect of Buddhism. So it has a 
fair agreement on matters of doctrine. The term Sarvastivada 
means ‘all exists’ (Sabbam atthi). It is this belief which has given 
this sect the appellation ‘Sarvistivida’. It advocates the doctrine 
that all things exist at all times—present, past and future. It 
means that the past and future exist in the present. In other words, 
it upholds that the present has its root in the past and consequence 
in the future. Thus the present contains the pastness and futurity 
of an object. In the Kathdvatthu is found. the plain meaning of 
the term Sarvastivida. According to it the Sarvistivida maintains 
that everything exists everywhere, at all times,and in every way. 
It is obviously associated with the implications of Trikalavàda on 
which there was a fierce controversy in ancient India not only in 
the Buddhist schools of thought but also among the Naiyayikas, 
Vaiyàkaranas, Samkya-Yogins and the like. The Satkarya view of 
the Samkya system is. also basically allied to the Sarvastivada in 
certain respects. 


THE ETERNAL VALUES OF THE 
VEDIC CULTURE 


Ds. Marar Das, M.A;, B.L., Pa.D. 


The Vedic faith remains even to-day a living vital force, an organic 
unity, which derives its excellence and power from the inner rhythm of 
our being. It is a totality of religious experience which has stood the 
stress and stain of more than six millenniums of spiritual quest and 
endeavour. 

. Many wrongly believe it to bea mere medley of rites and a museum 
of rituals and ceremonies. Had it been so, it could not have that 
perennial beauty and that rich multiplicity which flowers from the 
profound awareness experienced so deeply in spiritual life. 

~ Tt has: never degenerated into hard sheaths and shells in which the 
mind and spirit are cramped and suffocated and we are emptied of our 
wholeness and our meaning in life. Even in the darkest days of 
national life, the deep ce:tre of being, the eternal Reality had been the 
mainspring of our culture and upon that faith, our heroes and saints have 
fought and struggled to bring about a coherent and creative mat taal 
life and social order. 

It has been the dynamic life-giving movement, which through all 
‘changes and revolutions kept up the aspiration to achieve perfection 
here on this earth and to have self-realization, through supreme sacrifice 
and infinite love. Our entrance into the deepest mystery of spiritual life 
has been through a whole-hearted surrender to and acceptance of the 
vedic faith. 

Man must be reborn in order T return to the cosmio totality and 
unity from which he has been separated. This separation is due to 
ignorance which results from one identification in the I-ness and selfish 
desires. The Brihadáranyaka says in a couplet : when all the desires 
that throb in the heart of his heart are destroyed, then the mortel man 
becomes immortal and attains Brahma in this world. The history of 
Indian culture has been all through the different ages an attempt to 
adjust one-self to the realisation of this Vedic ideal. ^ 

The vitality and the survival value proves the innate greatness and 
excellence of the vedic culture. Its unique capacity to adjust itself to 
the varying needs of changed times and circumstances has assured its 
continuity. - 

The Vedic faith has stood for a clarian call to mankind to have a 
better, richer, healthier and more abundant life. Because of. this its 
appeal has been infallible and irresistible. = 
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Vasistha, the great sage prays for a life of hundred autumns. He 
says :—''May we look at that bright eye of the firmament, the dazzling 
sun for a hundred autumns. He rises for the glory of the gods and to 
further the cause of progress. May we live for a hundred autumns.” 
But mere dragging on of life, through a lengethening chain of sorrows 
and sufferings is not a cheering ideal. It is living in joy and abundance 
of vitality, that is of value to us. Strong in body and soul, we must 
live a life of power and beauty, with the head held high, why for ‘hundred 
years alone, we may live for more than that alloted span of life. The 
Yajurveda therefore asks for a free life :—‘‘May we for a hundred year ` 
look upon the bright sun, rising each day in splendour and sacrifice, 
we must have a long life of a century, hearing the best of things and 
expressing them in words of Truth and Beauty.. Let us be not inferior 
beings but let us have eminence and glory, yea, even beyond a hundred 
autumns.” 

As we come down to the Atharva Veda, the ideal is expanded and 
there is a prayer for a long radiant life, we get there:—May we have 
— real insight for a hundred autumns, living a rich and joyous life. May 
we develop our knowledge more and more and may we climb upward and 
upward in infinite rich possibilities, Let us have growth and development ' 
each. moment of our lifeinto & vastness whieh knows no limits. Let us 
have the highest intellect for a hundred years. Let us be established in 
paths of rectitude and order and let us move onward and -onward into 
newer growths, why for a hundred autumns only. it must be. for longer. 
than a century. . 

- Itamply proves that the Vedic ideal is not a life-negating philosophy. 
It does not support other-worldiness and renunciation, we must seek for 
immortality in the midst of the fever and fret of this world, in the heat 
and dust of this commonplace life. The Vedic quest is therefore a search 
for reality in not abstract contemplation but in active life. 

There is another reason for its survival, which is the outcome of its 
peculiar outlook towards religion and-philosophy. Religion to the Vedic 
seer is no pursuit of fixed intellectual beliefs. It is not mere creed and 
dogma but in its real depths is the illumination of our intuitive faculty 
and an actual experience of the Truth and inward realisation of what is to 
be learnt. It is ‘darshan’ insight into reality and is therefore self- 
certifying in its character, though it requires the text of logical thought 
for convincing the ‘Sadhaka’ about the certitude, the reality of his 
spiritual experiences. 

' According to the Vedic seers, man must be thought of not as matter 
but as a living image of the Divine and as an ever-growing individual. 
As a spark of the divine fire, man depends radically and in every respeot. 
on the Love which created. him and the Divine Love, which so to say 
is in his bones, creates in him the longing for friendship with the highest. 
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The Vedas therefore register the intuitions of seers. They are no 
dogmatic dicta by any religious dictator. They are transcripts from 
a sweet and sacred life, devoted to the highest. 

. Even today, we are capable ofre- -experiencing them on compliance 
with the rigid path of ‘Sidhanas‘. 

It is a God-led world-that is the vision of the Vedic poets and 

dreamers. The basis for such a spiritual life is on absolute moral 
standards. In the white Yajurveda thereis an excellent prayer to Agni, 
the god of fire. 
. ʻO thou God of splendour and light, protect me from the evil path 
of moral depravity. Let me ascend higher in the path of integrity and 
rectitude. I must followin the footsteps of the divine beings and shall 
rise higher and higher in divine glory.’ 

Spiritual life is therefore a life of moral Diy and sincere right 
conduct. Innumerable are the disciplines prescribed for elevating the 
soul so that it may reach the goal of divine perfection. 

But the real goal of the spiritual aspirant is god-realisation. We must 
surrender ourselves to Him and be conscious of His presence in all our 
activities. One must permit His grace to purify, vitalise and transform 
each and every part of his being. 

In a prayer to Indra, the great sage Vamadeva speaks in eloquent 
words : “Be thou our saviour, be our dear and near one, looking after 
and sharing your love to your worshippers. 

Friend, father, fathereiest of fathers, give to thy loving devotee a 
wide world where we can move freely and have vital power.” 

We must invite God who is so loving and merciful to take us up and 
transform us into His radiant and blissful children, we must long for him 
with intense love and devotion. ` 

Sincere faith in God who is both immanent and transcendent enables 
man to be a real participant in eternity and to obtain immortality here 
in this world. Life is fleeting—all are in perpetual flux. The only enduring 
thing is God. 

Unless you know God and have Him, your life is vain and purposeless. 
Therefore cling to Him in all your work. -From the love-filled heart of 
man should rise songs of love and devotion. 

We find in a beautiful hymn the following prayer : 

“Sing, sing ye forth your songs of praise, 
Sing, O Priyamedhas ; 
Let children also sing 
Chant the glory of Him who is a Refuge like the Castle. 
Now loudly let the violin sound 
the lute send its voice in the night, 
Let the string send its tunes about 
to God is our hymn upraised," 
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The supreme achievement in human lifeis thus a whole-hearted surrender 
to Godhead, so that we can dwell permanently on the Divine plane 
in enjoyment of permanent bliss. God is the source of all strength, 
spiritual as well as physical, knowing Him and having Him we obtain 
^ a happy and good mind, skill and wisdom, joy and spiritual illumination. 
It is declared in unequivocal words that man must know the mighty 
being who shines in the refulgenee beyond the sphere of darkness. By 
knowing Him alone one surpasses death. There is no other way to attain 
Him. This is the quintessence of Vedie Illumination, Man must realise 
Him in all His perfection and thereby have the highest bliss, peace 
and harmony. 


THE SINO-PAK AGREEMENT (1963) AND 
THE TREND OF RELATION BETWEEN 
PAKISTAN AND CHINA SINCE 1947 ` 
UP TO THE RECENT TIMES  — 


Ratna Durra, M.A. 
Lecturer, S. S. Jalan Girls College, Calcutta 


The Sino-Pak boundary agreement signed by the foreign ministers of 
the two countries on 2nd March, 1963, perplexed the diplomats of Asian 
countries including India. Pakistan’s new found cordiality with China 
has become a matter of great concern specially in the context of the recent 
Chinese invasion of India’s border regions. 

The recent Sino-Pak treaty is not a sudden development; it was just 
a milestone in a process which had begun perhaps abcut a decade ago but 
of -which the end is not yet seen. Pakistan’s attitude towards India is 
the principal determinant of her defence and foreign policies. The con- 
tinuance of several disputes with India, the memories of the circumstances 
under which Pakistan was created as well as her territorial contiguity with 
India combined to present India to her as the greatest enemy. This im- 
pelled her to seek an alliance either with the Aae Aneri Bloc or alter- 
nately with the communist bloc. 

Actually, Pakistan started its independent career as a neutral. But 
towards the beginning of 1953, the foreign policy of Pakistan, unlike that 
of India, became one of fairly close association with the United States 
and the Western Bloc. This departure of Pakistan from its neutral stand 
was caused by factors which-had been in existence during the preceding 
years. Mountbatten's acceptance of the Kashmir accession to India, and 
Pakistan’s failure to invoke the Commonwealth’s interference in her dispute 
with India during the period 1947-52, had disappointed Pakistan. This 
trend of relationship reached a climax when the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers decided finally in April, 1949, in favour of India’s retaining Com- 
monwealth membership as a Republic. Moreover towards the end of 
' 1952 Pakistan had to face grave economic crisis. Naturally at that time 
Pakistan stood in dire need of the friendship of a big power. The U.S.A. 
as the leader of the Western group came forward to help Pakistan with 
her enormous military and economic resources. In this context several 
U.S. inspired military pacts and agreements were concluded by Pakistan, 
with the United States and other Western Powers in 1954 and 1955. Thus 
Pakistan aligned herself to the Western Bloc. 

"Recently a shift in favour of the Communist countries especially the 
Communist China, has been noted in her foreign policy. "Pakistan's refusal 
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to attend the anti-Communist Asian Conference at Manila in the year 1961, 
her, recent efforts to seat Communist Chine in the United Nations in the 
year 1960, and the conclusion of the recent-Sino-Pak boundary agreement 
and Sino-Pak Air Agreement are some of the pointers to'the new shift. This 
reappraisal of policies in Pakistan and the shift in her foreign policy in 
favour of Communist China resulted partially from Pakistan’s fear about 
the future of U.S. role in Asia after the change-over to the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in the United States in 1961. America’s large and growing 
aid to India and prompt military aid given to India in the wake of the 
Chinese invasion in October, 1962, had increased Pakistan’s security prob- 
lem enormously. The Pakistani President F. M. Mohammed Ayub Khan 
told an American Broadcasting Company correspondent in an interview 
for television broadcast in Karachi on January 6, 1963, that his " Country’s 
future role in the SEATO and CENTO alliances is quite uncertain as a 
result of India’s military build-up.” Many Pakistanis felt that the price 
paid for the alliance with the West was too high for the benefit received. 
In any case the drift that is discernible in Pakistan’s attitude towards the 
Communist Bloc, highlights a new trend of her foreign policy. 

Pakistan’s possible alignment with the Communist World particularly 
with Chinais a fact of historic significance. It has been the traditional ` 

. belief of the people of Pakistan that left to itself communism cannot thrive 
in Pakistan. ‘‘ It had no chance as a rival to the Islamic ideology "- stated - 
the former Prime Minister Mohammad Ali. The basic values and Philo- 
sophies of life of communism and Islam are contradictory. “Only an 
infantile optimist would believe that there can be any permanent recon- 
ciliation between Communism and Islam.” Ideology is not an important 
determinant of Pakistan’s foreign policy. Even when Pakistan was in 
the nebulous stage, its possible association with the Communist World was 
forecast by the former Prime Minister Firoz Khan Noon. He announced 
before partition that “if the Hindus give us Pakistan and freedom, then, 
Hindus are our best friends. Ifthe British give it to us, the British are our . 
best friends. Butifneither will give it to us, then Russia is our best friend"? - 
Thus what might appear to us as opportunism in Pakistan’s foreign policy 
has to the Pakistan Government been nothing more than the application 
of a fundamentally independent policy reflecting the changing needs of 
the nation and changing conditions of international relations. 

The process of the change in Sino-Pak relations had begun long ago, 
only the World caught up with it recently. As a matter of fact, from the 
very beginning Pakistan far from being hostile to China or at best neutral, 
has been quite friendly in her relations with Communist China. 

l Taking into account the geographical proximity of Pakistan to Com- 
munist China, and considering the interests of its own security as well as ! 
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the interests of preserving peace in their region of Asia, the Pakistan Govern- 
ment established diplomatic relations with Communist China soon after 
it was established. The emergence of the Chinese People’s Republic was 
a fact of considerable significance for her more so because Pakistan has.a 
common frontier with a Part of Sinkiang. In January, 1950, Pakistan 
extended de jure recognition to the new government and at the same time 
withdrew recognition from the Kuomingtang regime. In July, 1951, 
Major General Nawabzada Agha Mahammed Raza was appointed the first 
Pakistani Ambassadar to the Chinese Government, Pakistan, having hitherto 
been represented in Peking by a Charge’d Affairs. During the Korean 
crisis, the Pakistani attitude wavered. In the beginning, she supported 
the United Nations operation in Korea, but she abstained from voting on 
the U.S. sponsored resolution on February 1, 1951, declaring China as an 
aggressor after Chinese intervention in the War. 

The foreign policy of Pakistan during the period 1953-1959 in 
a gradual shift towards alignment with the United States and the Western 
bloc. In order to gain firm sympathy and support of the Western bloc and 
the United States in her rivalry with India, Pakistan concluded bi-lateral 
agreements im February, 1954, and March, 1959, with the United States 
according to the latter certain facilities for military bases. Towards the 
beginning of 1954, Pakistan joined the SEATO on 8th September, 1954, 
and became a member of Baghdad Pact in 1955. 

But this stand of Pakistan did not prevent the development of friendly 
relations with China. Pakistan was one of the five so-called Colombo Powers 
which met early in 1954 to define a common policy for South East 
Asia. “Sho attended the Bandung’ Afro-Asian Conference of April 18, 1955. 
There she was on the side of those who advocated and defended association 
with the West and who were out-spoken in their criticism of Communist 
imperialism. But Chou-En-Lai’s conduct at Bandung had really done much 
to convince even such a strong supporter of American policy as Mohammed 
Ali Bogra that at least for the near future China sincerely wanted peace. 
On his part Mohammed Ali assured Chou-En-lai that though a party to 
the SEATO Pakistan was not against China and did not fear Chinese agpres= 
sion against her. ‘‘ Should the United States take aggressive action undet 
this Treaty or launch a global war, Pakistan would not be involved in it 
just as she was not involved in the Korean War.” 

Through this explanation, Pakistan and China achieved mutual under. 
standing and agreement. 

Prime Minister Mohammed Ali, who returned to Karachi from Bandung 
on April 28, 1955, told correspondents at the air-port that Pakistan's rela- 
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tions with China would be “ more friendly "* as a result of his meeting 
with Mr. Chou-En-lai at the Bandung Conference. : 

In this atmosphere of cordiality, friendly exchanges were followed up 

by the visits of the two Prime Ministers of Pakistan and China in the year 
1956. 
Mr. Suhráwardy, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, visited Peking at 
the Chinese Government's invitation from October 18 to 29, 1956, during 
which he had discussions with President Mao-Tse-tung and the Chinese 
Prime Minister Chou-En-lai. ` : l 

A joint statement issued by the two Prime Ministers on October 23, 
1956, said that the talks held in an atmosphere of cordiality ‘‘ had covered 
a wide range of subjects and had contributed greatly to the strengthening 
of the existing friendly relations between the two countries”. They re- 
affirmed their faith in the resolutions adopted at the Bandung Conference 
and their readiness to promote friendly co-operation among the Asian. and 
African countries. As a result of the talks, they had reached a further 
appreciation of their respective problems and were prepared to do their 
best to facilitate their settlement on the basis of peace and justice. —— 

“ They are convinced that with: good-will and. sincerity, there are no 
international disputes that cannot be settled in a peaceful manner."* 

In the same year, the Chinese Prime Minister Chou-En-lai flew to Karachi 
on December 20 from Rangoon on a ten-day official return visit to Pakistan. 

In a speech at the air-port he said that “ through free and frank ex- 
change of views on problems of common interest friendship between China 
and Pakistan would be strengthened.'"? . 

The two Prime Ministers signed on December 24, 1956, a joint state- 
ment renewing pledge of friendship between the two countries. In this 
joint communique it was stated : - ] MEE 

“ The Prime Ministers are of the view that the difference between the 
political systems of Pakistan and China and divergence of views on many 
problems should not prevent the strengthening of friendship between these 
two countries. They are confident that the present visit has further con- 
solidated the bonds of friendship existing between China and Pakistan,"" 

After all this expression of Sino-Pak friendsbip the most unusual diplo- 
matic act of Pakistan was its vote favouring postponement of the seating 
of China in the United Nations during 1957-60 which ran contrary to earlier 
policy. a: ae 

The year 1959-60 provided a new prospective to Indo-Pakistan relations, 
The Tibetan revolt in March, 1959, leading to the flight of the Dalai Lama 
to India, the immediate context of the India-China border incidents in the 
Nefa region, suspected Chinese designs in the Himalayan States of Bhutan 
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and Sikkim and the wide-spread propaganda about the Sinkiang-Tibet 
highway were some of the courses of this new prospective. On May 3; 

1959, General Ayub Khan suggested Indo-Pakistan co-operation for the 
defence of the sub-continent in the event of an external threat. 

On May 10, General Ayub Khan again assured that India could still 
remain neutral after joining hands with Pakistan for the defence of the 
sub-continent. He added that the -solution of the Kashmir and canal 
water problem would be pre-requisite to such a pact. On 1st March, 1960, 
the World Bank announced that an agreement would be reached between 
India and Pakistan on the Indus Basin Project. It should be remembered 
here that the sharing of the waters of the Indus system had been a source 
of continual friction between these countries since 1947. The long dis- 
puted Indus Basin Treaty was actually signed on 19th September, 1960. 

-But these were nothing but certain short spells of friendly gestures 
shown towards India by Pakistani leader. It should be noted here that 
the question of the Sino-Pak border agreement gained importance in the 
year 1959. Certain Chinese maps regarding the Sino-Pak border came 
into the possession of the Pakistan Government. - The official Pakistani 
maps show the entire border of Jammu and Kashmir with Tibet @nd the 
Chinese Sinkiang as undefined. Of the Pakistani occupied part of Kashmir, 
Baltistan and Hunza have common frontiers with China running into 
several hundred miles. Outside this region Pakistan does not have common 
frontier, with China needing definition or demarcation. It might be re- 
menibered that while Soviet Union gave open support to India’s legal 
claim over the whole of Kashmir, China reserved her judgment on the 
matter so long. 

Ib was widely — that China might have agreed to accept Pokis- 
tan's claim-to the whole or part of Jammu and Kashmir. This change 
in the foreign policy of Pakistan may have resulted from Pakistan's fear” 
of prospective U.S. military aid to India in the context of Chinese aggres- 
sion. Pakistan was also dissatisfied with the fact that the U.S. aid which 
Pakistan had received could only be used in the event of aggression by 
communist country and not against India. 

On January 15, 1961, the foreign Minister Mr. Manzoor Quadir told the 
Peshwar University students that China had agreed in principle to the 
demarcation of her border with Pakistan.? 

The statement of Mr. Manzoor Quadir implied that China had served 
notice on India that she did not recognize India's de jure sovereignty over 
Kashmir by virtue of the 1947 instrument of accession. The only border 
that Pakistan has with China is the occupied Kashmir. This extends 
over a distance of 300 miles from the cease-fire line at a point some 75° 
west of Karakuram Pass to the tri-junction of the boundaries of Kashmir, 
Sinkiang and Afganistan. 

9 The Statesman, Calcutta, 16th January, 1961, Pago 1. 
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In expressing willingness to negotiate with Pakistan on this issue, Peking 
in effect seems to have given de jure recognition to Pakistan’s de facto 
occupation of “ Azad Kashmir." 

Unlike Soviet Union, China had never positively accepted India’s dee 
sovereignty over Kashmir. When the Chinese Prime Minister Mr. Chou- 
En-lie visited Pakistan in the year 1956, he re-iterated that Kashmir issue 
should be settled between India and Pakistan through direct negotiation. 
He said that he had discussed this question with Pakistan’s Prime Minister 
Mr. Suhrawardy when he visited China and had come to the conclusion 
that it required a detailed study before forming an opinion. He was study- 
ing it and would be able to form his opinion later. When India referred 
the question of demarcating the border of ‘‘ Azad Kashmir" during the 
meetings of Indian and Chinese officials, China was not keen to discuss it. 
The Prime Minister Nehru told a news conference in Delhi—on January 
18, 1961, as regards the Chinese attitude, his impression was that in the 
past when India referred to that portion of the border, China was not keen 
to discuss it and *' we do not press the matter." (Asian Recorder, 1961, 
Pp. 3831). The fact that China was prepared to initiate border talks with 
Pakistan in January, 1961, seemed to indicate a new approach, at least 
& partial reversal of its earlier attitude in the matter. 

This is an interesting development of Peking's thesis about ''recog- 
nition of present actualities " earlier advocated by the Prime Minister 
of China Chou-En-lai in respect of the Sino-Indian border question. 

On May 3, 1962, it was announced that Pakistan and the People's 
Republic of China had agreed to open negotiations to locate and align 
their common border and to sign an agreement of a provisional nature on 
this basis.!? 

The announcement Said “‘ with a view to ensuring tranquility on the 
border and developing good neighbourly relations between the two countries; 
the two sides have agreed to conduct negotiations so as to attain an agreed 
understanding on the location and alignment of this boundary and to sign 
on this basis an agreement of provisional nature," 5 

In simultaneous protest lodged with Pakistan and Chins on May 10, 
1962, the Indian Government warned both the countries about the grave 
consequences of the agreement entered into by them “ to locate and align 
their common border.’’!? 3 

In its note, dated May 31, 1962, China categorically rejected India’s 
objection to the Sino-Pak border talks over the Kashmir area. 

But the provisional agreement: between the Government of China and 
Pakistan made it clear that after the settlement of the dispute between 
Pakistan and India over Kashmir .‘‘ the sovereign authorities concerned 


Shall re-Gpen negotiations with the Chinese Government on the question 
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of the Kashmir boundary so as to conclude a formal boundary treaty to 
replace the provisional agreement to pre signed after the Sino-Pak nego- 
tiations." 

This move of Pakistan was sheer ‘‘ opportunism " and was motivated 
by political reasons. Much of the disappointment and annoyance that 
we in India have been experiencing in the recent years is due to Pakistan's 
eagerness to capitalise on our- troubles with Communist China. But these 
developments regarding the Sino-Pak Border Seon are by no mean 
the end of the story. 

Talks were again started in Peking on October 12, 1962, between the 
diplomatic representatives of the People’s Republic of China and Pakistan 
in pursuance of the decision of the two governments on conducting nego- 
tiations on the boundary of China’s Sinkiang and the contiguous areas, 
the defence of which is the responsibility of Pakistan. . 

The two parties were apparently highly satisfied with the speedy attain- 
ment of agreement on the boundary question. 

Inthe year 1963, as a result of India’s military build up with the Anglo. 
American support in the context of Chinese invasion the Government of 
Pakistan posed that they felt most insecure. The Pakistan President 
F. M. Mohammad Ayub Khan said in Karachi on January 6, 1963 “ with 
so much creation of military power in India and enlargement of the military 
forces, we really are very heavily committed how to defend our territories.”!* 

Pakistan was perhaps motivated by these considerations. and the Sino- 
Pakistan border pact was signed by the foreign ministers of China and 
Pakistan on the 2nd March, 1963. 

Referring to China, Sri Nehru said that it was directly interfering in 
the differences between India and Pakistan on the Kashmir question so 
as to further its expansionist policy. 

The rapid economic expansion of India and the inadequacy of Pakistan’s 
resources to guarantee her security in the context of her relations with 
India and the change in the present balance of power might be suggested 
as a plausible explanation for such trend of relation between Pakistan 
and China. In a speech at the National Assembly of Pakistan delivered 
on 17th July, 1963, Foreign Minister Butto had said: “ In the event of 
a war, Pakistan would not be alone. Pakistan would be helped by the 
most powerful nation in Asia. War between India and Pakistan involves 
the territorial integrity and security of the largest State in Asia."!* 

In the context of this friendly urge Prime Minister Chou-En-lai’s visit 
to Pakistan took place (18th February, 1964). The Chinese Prime Minister 
had an enthusiastic reception during his eight-day visit to Pakistan. At 
the air-port, Chinese Prime Minister Chou-En-lai said that “in the days 
to come the Chinese people will continue to advance hand-in-hand with 
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the Pakistan people in the common cause of promoting Asian- cn 
solidarity and defending world peace."!5 

Replying to the welcome address by President Ayub Khan, Mr. Chou- 
En-lai at Rawalpindi declared that the “ Chinese people will march forward 
Shoulder to shoulder with Pakistan people in the struggle to promote Asian- 
African solidarity and defend world peace." ` 

After the talks in Rawalpindi the two leaders expressed their Jii 
to resolve the Kashmir dispute in accordance with the wishes of the people. 
of Kashmir as pledged to them by India and Pakistan. ; 

In the Pakistani eyes, the possibilities for à continued expansion of 
India in Asia are almost limitless. A weak military resistance could only 
be offered by some Asian States while Pakistan herself was pre-occupied 
with internal problems. Though Communist China can provide little 
economie aid to Pakistan, China's military support may be an asset to 
Pakistan in her intransigent position vis-a-vis India. Therein lies. the 
possibility of continued hobnobbing with Communist China by the Muslim - 
theocratic regime rulers of Pakistan. 


15 Pakistón Times, 19th February, 1964. 


A RE-APPRAISAL OF ‘NON-ALIGNMENT? : 
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The brutal and naked aggression launched by communist China on 
India in 1962, in flagrant violation of all principles of international law 
and all canons of justice, posed the greatest danger—pressure on India 
to give up non-alignment and make her feel the “‘ bankruptcy " of this 
policy. A deliberate. attempt to discredit non-alignment was evident 
and the technique utilized was to project the Sino-Indian conflict itself 
as sufficient reason of non-alignment’s unworkability. But this points 
to a basic misunderstanding of the sinews of non-alignment. Nehru’s 
death raised grave doubts in certain quarters as to whether India’s policy 
of non-alignment would be sincerely pursued. Of course, the New Govern- 
ment of India headed by Mr. Shastri has made it clear that his Govern- 
ment is committed to Nehru’s policy of non-alignment. A dynamic re- 
appraisal of this policy in the light of recent happenings and present inter- 
national situation is, therefore, necessary. 

India’s basic policy of non-alignment is being challenged today by an 
orthodox and also by the Sectarian Communist leadership. The challenge 
is a deliberate attempt to discredit this basic policy of India. In this 
connection, it is pertinent to note that there is an inner struggle within 
the World Communist movement between the Sectarian dogmatists and 
the liberal rationalist groups. The object of the, dogmatists is polarization 
of the world into hostile camps. One of the principal obstacles to the 
realization of this objective is the growing influence of non-alignment as 
a balancing force, among the emerging new states of Africa and Asia. A 
further obstacle to the Sectarian attempt is the increasing readiness on the 
part of the two Super-powers in the World—the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.— 
to accommodate non-alignment and to admit that it plays a constructive 
and useful role in the world today. Both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are 
convinced that non-alignment is a force working on the side of peace. 

For example, it is noteworthy that the United States and Britain, 
which rushed arms aid to India, did not demand alignment as a price for 
their help. It is really amazing that while these two big powers have not 
insisted nor in fact have wished that India should give up her policy of 
non-alignment, it is only the critics of this policy at home who advocate 
India entering into military pacts with the West. The American opinion 
seems to be that India need not do anything that would embitter her rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and that would draw the Soviet Union and 
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China closer, in spite of their bitter ideological rift. This opinion has been 
recently expressed by two American Scholars, Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne 
H. Rudolph of the Harvard University in a communication in the New 
York Times of November 28, 1962. Thus, if India’s policy of non-align- 
ment can help prevent Russia from being manoeuvred into a position of 
full support for the Chinese, both Indian and American interests will be 
: served. The new American administration under President Kennedy 
gave indications of this major change in the American attitude towards 
non-alignment. Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the new American Ambassador to 
the United Nations, declared at his First Press Conference in New York 
in January 1960! that the new American Government would make no 
distinction between the aligned and non-aligned natioñs but would seek: 
the best relations with both. Mr. Stevenson went on to say that the United 
States would henceforth respect non-alignment and neutrality and would 
approach the United Nations as a forum not for fighting the cold war but 
for ending it. 

On the other hand, India’s policy of non- alignment drew sympathy 
for her from the Communist countries, which not only extended their moral 
‘support to India but also vigorously censured—and in some cases even 
condemned the Chinese aggression. This fact can be proved by the state- 
ments of some of the towering Communist leaders at the very recent Hast 
German Communist Party Congress at East Berlin. India’s policy of non- 
alignment hes not only been responsible for keeping the Soviet Union away 
from supporting Red China in its aggressive and expansionist venture to the 
south of the Himalayas, but has also enabled her to get the promised MIG's 
from the Soviet Government together with the establishment of a factory 
for their manufacture in this country. It is because of her policy of non- ` 
alignment that India has been able to continue diplomatic efforts to per- 
suade the U.S.S.R. to apply its greatest pressure on restraining aggressive 
China by denying her oil and war material, and thus secure Soviet non- 
intervention. Today, the Soviet Union has come much closer to India 
than ever before. She.has even invited and warmly received a high-level 
defence mission from India, which, as the report indicates, has successfully 
completed. its task. The political significance of this new Soviet promise 
is as much important—or, perhaps, more important than its military impli- 
cations. As India is receiving military aid from both the blocs in this 
hour of crisis, her policy of non-alignment stands fully vindicated. Had 
India discarded her policy of non-alignment and joined the Western military 
alliance straightway; she would not have been able to enlist sympathy of 
the Communist countries of the world. Very recently Mr. S. A. Dange, 
the Communist leader of rA after his tour of Communist countries of 
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Europe said that India’s non-alignment policy was successful in isolating 
China from other Communist countries. : 

` In this connection, it must not be overlooked that non-alignment policy 
has proved to be a very valuable investment in the defensive apparatus 
of those countries which pursue it ; because, the defence-potential is not 
solely a function of arms and ammunitions. Tt is also determined by a 
capacity to deny the adversary, the utilization of what he considered to 
be a permanent mainstay of her aggressive potential—whether military 
or diplomatic. It is crystal clear that because of India’s policy of non- 
alignment, which has resulted in isolation of China from her Communist 
neighbour, the latter has been denied moral and material support of the 
U.S.S.R. This has been a great gain for India. 

Another factor, which has been responsible for making the people of 
the U.S.A. more receptive towards India’s policy of non-alignment is their 
realisation of India's political and economie stability to servo as an effective 
bulwark against the challenge of aggressive International Communism. 
While some of the U.S. allies have switched over to a military dictatorship, 
India stands as a symbol of democracy. They understood the advantages 
that a democratic India provided, in the maintenance of the same in the 
Afro-Asian continents, as against the mounting prestige of China as a Com- 
munist nation and that she may turn out to be a centre of attraction for 
the smaller nations of Asia, India can sustain their national interest in 
Asia, can turn into a show-piece for economic and political achievéments 
in Asia through democratic methods. It is worth noting that one of the 
motives behind the Chinese expansion towards the Himalayas is her desire 
to hamstring India’s economic growth based on democratic planning. This 
politico-economic stability, India can maintain only by pursuing a policy 
of non-alignment, which America now appreciates. A full-fledged military 
alliarice would not only destroy India’s standing for the uncommitted 
nations of Asia and Africa, but would also make her the hot-bed of inter- 
national power-politics which would ultimately undermine her stability. 

That non-alignment has stood the test of time, after being subjected 
to so many stresses and strains, would be evident from the Joint Com- 
munique of President Kennedy and President Radhakrishnan which ex- 
pressed ‘ mutual defensive concern ' of India and the U.S.A. at the Chinese 
threat against the sub-continent. It would also be evident from the Joint 
Communique issued by Prime Minister Mac Millan and President Kennedy 

which assured India of long-term Anglo-American military aid to build 
up her defence against any further Chinese aggression. Thanks to the 
policy of non-alignment, the uncertainty in regard to India’s long term 
defence plan is now over with the promise of aid by the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union. The sympathy and support India has received in the present 
crisis from over sixty-five countries of the World has justified this policy. 
In this context, Mongolia’ 8 very recent and open support to India’s non- 
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alignment policy has a special significance. For, none of the Communist 
or anti-communist countries, including the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., has 
openly supported her policy of non-alignment; they have rather -main- 
tained a neutral attitude in this respect by neither supporting nor opposing 
the policy. This open support from one of: the closest allies of Russia 
serves as a further pointer to the basic soundness of India’s foreign policy. 

In spite of these basic facts supporting non-alignment, a question has 
been raised in some quarters: Does Chinese aggression on India call for 
‘a re-orientation in our foreign policy? Our answer to this question will 
` depend on (i) whether our national interests have changed, (i?) whether 
non-alignment has proved to be an inadequate means of achieving them, 
and (iii) whether alignment is likely to achieve them better. 

On the first, the answer is simple and clear: our national interests 
remain the same—preservation of our independence and stabilisation .of 
our democracy. On the second,-the answer is categorically in the negative. 
-We have seen that the spontaneous and generous assistance given by Britain 
and the U.S.A. in the form of military equipment in our hour of need, has 
come even when we are non-aligned ; further from all accounts, it is clear 
that those who are giving such assistance have not demanded alignment 
as a price. Again, the Soviet Union has not only kept her commitments 
of supplies, e.g. MIG’s; there is an enormous fund of goodwill in that 
country and in other communist nations for India even when she is non- 
aligned and has been attacked by a Communist country. On the third, 
the answer is a bit difficult. And the little evidence that we have suggests 
caution before we go for a change-over to alignment, making it the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy. Wor if we are aligned, it must be, in the present 
context, with the western bloc, and such alignment wil have two far: 
reaching significant consequences: (a) The Soviet Union will be against 
us. Is it not prudent at this juncture at least to keep the Soviet Union 
on the side of benevolent neutrality in our struggle with China? (b) It 
will sap the vitality of the nation by transferring a vital function of the 
defence of our territory to foreign personnel and resources. 

A proper re-appraisal of non-alignment policy shows that it is a positive 
approach as it emanates from a positive objective of internal economic . 
development and a keen desire for the preservation of world peace. As 
Prime Minister Nehru”, speaking on the radio in the United States in 1956 
said: “The preservation of peace forms the central aim of India’s policy. 
It is in the pursuit of this policy that we have chosen the path of non- 
alignment in any military or like pact or alliance. Non-alignment does 
not mean passivity of mind of action, lack of faith or conviction. ` It- does 
not mean submission to what we consider evil. It is a positive and dynamic 
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approach to such problems as confront us." The fact that Nehru's non- 
alignment policy came to correspond with India’s economic self-interest, 
gave it added vitality. It would, therefore, be erroneous to judge the 
success or otherwise of this policy from its practical application in regard 
to the relations with any one particular country. The policy of non- 
alignment should always be viewed from a broader perspective of world 
peace and India’s role in preserving it. Even while examining our rela- 
tions with any particular country, say, China, we must remember that 
because of this basic policy of our country, we have been able to prevent 
the precipitation of events resulting in a major conflict or war. 

Experience since 1947 suggests that India has worked steadfastly for 
peace: whether in Korea, Indo-China or in the Suez. She raised her 
voice in support of peaceful methods of resolving points at dispute, and 
8he did, at the request of the parties to the dispute, shoulder responsibilities 
which only a trusted non-aligned nation could be asked to take up. For 
example, it was because she was non-aligned that India was asked to head 
the Korean Commission. In other words, India’s non-alignment policy 
has helped to create a climate for peace and to relax international tensions. 
Thus, in the belief that adjustments would always be possible between 
different systems, India, by being non-aligned, is acting as a balancing 
force and has succeeded on many occasions to save the world from a third 
world war. 

This policy of India, however, should not be confused with neutrality. 
While neutrality means an absence of political consciousness and indicates 
a negative approach, India has always played, as we have seen, a positive 
role in international affairs. It is here that the constructive role of non- 
alignment policy proved its tremendous usefulness. Lastly, in the context 
of this positive role of non-alignment, it must be noted that the argument 
that an alignment: "with some power bloc would bave helped India in her 
war with China, is not tenable if we take into account the cases of certain 
`” countries in Africa and the Middle East, which, through attachments to 
military powers, have become economie appendages and scenes of military 
coups. 'The policy of non-alignment on the other hand, besides helping 
India to develop an intrinsically sound economy, has prevented India from 
becoming a target of thermonuclear war even during the critical moments 
of her war with China. Further, experience of a number of Asian countries 
has shown that alignment does not necessarily lead to stability. Pakistan 
is a conspicuous example in this respect. 

. Non-alignment is still a vital force and it has now become an inter- 
nationally respected modern political concept. It is in keeping with India’s 
traditions, the needs of a developing economy and the requirements of 
international peace. The non-aligned policy has given India freedom to 
judge each issue on its own merit but it would be wrong to suggest that 
India is wholly non-committed. She is committed to the cause of freedom 
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and peace. Replying to a question about India’s policy of non-alignment 
President Dr. Radhakrishnan said in the U.S.A. in June, 1963, that India 
was “ aligned to democracy, to freedom, to peaceful solution of outstending 
disputes.” That is why much encomium has been bestowed on this policy 
of non-alignment. Prof. George Edward Gordon Catlin, internationally 
known political historian extended strong support to this policy of non- 
alignment in the context of the present world situation. Talking to news 
, men in Calcutta in the month of February, 1963, Prof. Catlin observed 
that the leadership of India at least in S.E. Asia would not have been prac- 
ticable if the country had aligned decisively to either bloc. Then, Dr. 
Maksoud, representative of the League of Arab States in India, speaking 
to Patna Press Association in the month of February; 1963, highly com- 
plimented India’s policy of non-alignment, saying that it neither meant 
isolation nor equidistance ‘from both blocs. He added that resurgent 
nations could not unfold creative potentials until tensions relaxed. And 
to this end, India’s policy of non-alignment has proved a great success. 

But with the sudden entry of Communist China into the nuclear club, 
there has been a qualitative change in international situation. "Án ex- 
tremely ominous development has taken place in international politics; 
For the present, the significance of this explosion is political rather than 
military. For some time past, China has been trying assiduously to con: 
solidate her influence in South East Asia and in Africa. The extent of 
her success was manifest at the Cairo Conference of non-aligned countries, 
At Cairo, India stood isolated. No non-aligned power cared. to extend 
even moral support to our cause against Chinese aggression. And it is 
almost certain that China’s new position as a member of the nuclear club 
will serve as a stronger deterrent to the non-aligned nations in this respect. 
Thus, the success of China will now draw sustenance from the nuclear ex- 
plosion. There is already a feeling of respectful fear of her growing power 
in some countries of Asia and Africa. As a result, some of the non-aligned 
nations in her periphery might find it safer to establish close contact with 
the new Asian Colossus than to claim full freedom of action in the sphere 
of foreign policy. 

Our Defence Minister, Mr. Chavan did not exaggerate at all when he 
said that the Chinese explosion was an event of “ grave consequence.” 
Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri also rightly told? the nation that the 
Chinese effort to build up a “ mighty war machine," and its recent action 
in exploding a nuclear device “ are serious developments, which India must 
take due notice of.” We suddenly find ourselves in a new world, a world 
which Mr. Nehru did not see or contemplate. This change in international 
situation may compel us to develop our own nuclear weapons or to seek 


3 See tho P.M.’s broadcast speech to the nation on the eve of National Solidarity 
Day, Published in the Amrita Ba ar Patrika from Calcutta, dated the 20th October, 
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the guarantee of our territorial integrity against possible Chinese aggression 
by the Joint Declaration of U.K., U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. In either 
case, there would be serious strains on our policy of non-alignment. The 
former would heighten international tension, which may lead to shooting 
war. And the latter would make our territorial sovereignty dependent 
on foreign guarantee, affecting our independent foreign policy based on 
non-alignment. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasise that non-alignment can hope 
to survive so long as the cold war does not degenerate into a hot one. It 
is only as long as the two great powers do not actually come to a collision 
that non-alignment can act as a potent force. The precarious balance 
between the cold and the shooting wars projects an ever-deepening crisis 
before the eyes of the non-aligned states like Indis, U.A.R., etc. But 
here again, non-alignment is calculated to be helpful to our national in- 
terest. Because, in case a war breaks out between the two blocs, India 
can choose the side which is to her interest, not being tied by military 
alliances with countries of either bloc. Prime Minister Nehru’s state- 
ment may be cited in support: “........ If there is a big war, there is 
no particular reason why we should jump into it. Nevertheless, it is a 
little diffroult now-a-days in world wars to be neutral........We axe not 
going to join à war........ and we are going to join the side which is to 
our interest when the choice comes........ " But so long as a hot war 
does nob break out, we must stick to this policy of non-alignment, and 
take all possible steps to build up a deterrent defence-potential against 
further aggression on our country. 


ECONOMIC EQUALITY AS A 
DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


ASOKEKUMAR MUKHERJEE 
Presidency College, Calcutta 


The concept of equality, thinks Laski', is one of the most difficult ideas 
in the whole realm of political science. The multi-dimensional notion 
of equality as a social ideal is ever-changing. Since the time of the Sophists 
and the exponents of Stoicism right up to the present moment human 
mind has been unceasingly occupied with the thought of devising a suit- 
able socio-economic as well as politico-legal arrangement wherein it would 
be possible to realize perfect equality in all its aspects. But strangely 
enough the proper meaning and connotation of this ideal has always eluded 
even the most farseeing of philosophers and social scientists. '' Equality," 
says Barker, “is a Protean notion ; it changes its meaning and assumes 
new forms with a ready facility.”? This resilient character of the ideal has 
given to it its wonderful surviving power. An indispensable part of the 
greater ideal of democracy, equality is no end in itself. Equality must 
reign so that democracy can survive and freedom can shower its benefits 
on man. 

The root idea of democracy is equality, because it is only through the 
gateway of equality that we can hope to get on to the shrine of liberty and 
have a real taste of fraternity. Tocqueville and Lord Acton might have 
viewed liberty and equality as antithetic things, but the whole experience 
of human history testifies to just the opposite of the viewpoint. Liberty 
and equality are complementary ideas; without equality, liberty is dan- 
gerously insecure. The ‘titanic problem of reconciling Liberty with 
Equality? must be squarely countenanced if democracy is to be viva- 
cious and real. “A society is most likely to enjoy happiness and good 
will, and to turn both its human and material resources to the best account, 
if it cultivates as far as possible an equalitarian temper, and seeks by its 
nstitutions to increase equality.”4 Excepting few short-sighted indivi- 
dualists every democrat will endorse this view of Tawney, but nonetheless, 
differences, and on some points acute differences, do exist among the demo- 
crats regarding the degree and extent of emphasis to be put on different 
types and shades of the broader ideal of equality. The type of equality 
preached by the Stoics is vague, and that of St. Paul, in a word, inadequate. 


Harold J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics, p. 152. i 

Ernest Barker, Principles of Social and Political Theory, p. 151. 
Lloyd, Democracy and Its Rivals. 

. Tawney, Equality, p. 35. 
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In the middle ages, equality was talked about on several occasions,. but 
all that was interest-oriented. Rousseau and his revolutionary disciples 
preached equality, but it was a typical bourgeois clamour for equal share 
in the national wealth with the feudal nobility; it was expressed more 
as a hatred against feudal privileges than as desire for realising equality 
in every aspect of national life, politico-legal as well as socio-economic, 
The equalitarian elements in the French Declaration and the American 
Constitution were designed to be effective slogans for enlisting the support 
of the ordinary people for the bourgeois causes; they served as rhetorical 
battle-cries. «In the heyday of Industrial Revolution and growth of Capi- 
talism, it became miserably clear that equal opportunity for all was no 
longer there in society, A few enlightened minds became aware of this, 
The conversion of J. S. Mill who began his career as an earnest Benthamite 
but ended by recognising the necessity of state interference in social life, 
is a clear proof of this. It became more and more apparent in the nine- 
teenth century English society that the incidence of poverty should be 
a responsibility of society as a whole. Poverty results not from individual 
faults or lethargy but from unequal sharing of the national wealth that 
began to accumulate in a huge proportion towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Confronted with this situation, the social philosophers 
were forced to admit that natural equality of all men is vague, that legal 
equality is hopelessly inadequate, that political equality cannot be there, 
and social equality will remain a fond hope of the philosophers, unless and 
until economic equality can be achieved. Commensurate with the demands 
of the age, Matthew Arnold issued the warning: '' A system founded on 
inequality is against nature, and, in the long run, breaks down."5 In 
the field of social administration, this principle was recognised by the 
adoption of various social insurance measures which attempted to define 
some sort of a ‘ poverty floor’ below which no one will be allowed to fall. 
By the time when all these measures were being experimented in the various 
western countries, the Soviet Union, after the October Revolution of 1917, 
bégan a new type of experiment whengby economie equality was sought 
to be realised through collectivist ownership of the means of production, 
and distribution of national product according to socialist principles. All 
these are attempts to strengthen the base of democracy which visualizes 
a form of government under which men may live out their lives free from 
the fear of want and oppression. 

Democracy places its faith in the intrinsic value of human. personality 
and the development of ‘the capacities of personality in man is the final 
political value. This development of personality should take place in 
each alike and equally, but each along his/her own path of development 
and of his/her own individual motion. Economic equality is necessary 


` 8. Matthew Arnold, ‘On Equality’ in his Mixed Essays (1903). 
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only to the degree and extent that.it helps the individual to. be well equipped 
for the task ahead—to develop his faculties to the utmost but always in 
harmony with the similar claims for development of others in the society. 
Hence economic equality turns out to be a derivative value, and, as Barker 
puts it, ‘‘ what is derived must not divert or defeat the source from which 
it is derived." l i ' 

If economic equality be defined as something leading to absolutely 
equal sharing of all kinds of wealth among all the individuals in the society, 
then it has found few defenders in the history of thought. Though èco- 
nomic equality as a characteristic catchword of the present time involves 
some levelling spirit, it is, in reality, far from dead uniformity. Neither 
the democratic socialists nor the Marxists have ever asserted that. As 
Crane Brinton? says, “Fourier and Saint-Simon both repudiate equality 
of compensation; and even Marxism is concerned primarily with the 
rational organization of production rather than with the equalisation of 
consumer’s wealth.” And among the westerners there are some people 
who question the very intrinsic desirability of having economic equality 
as an objective. Hence the proper place of economic equality as an ideal 
in the gamut of democracy requires careful analysis. 

There are sharp differences of opinion on the lengths to which one should 
go to achieve economic equality. For the sake of convenience of dis- 
cussion economic equality can be viewed in two parts—equality of wealth, 
and equality of income. 

In the democragies of the West the individual enjoys the freedom to 
acquire, hold and accumulate property. Almost in every country, right 
to private property is regarded as fundamental, and many a legal battle 
has been fought on this issue. Hence there the very legal tenet helps create 
some inequality of possessions. When investment of such accumulations 
takes place, there will arise some inequality of income therefrom. This 
is inevitable, because people in different income brackets will have different 
disposition and different ability to save. 

In the next place when, due ® the institution of inheritance, trafs- 
mission of property takes place at death, and different amounts of wealth 
is inherited by different individuals, the size of economic inequality be- ` 
comes larger still The imposition of high death duty, estate duty or 
property tax may be presumed to be an effective policy to counter this 
tendency. As a result, there will be some ‘ cumulative influence of this 
continuous attrition’ of inherited wealth. This has been described by 
Lord Lionel Robbins? as “‘ the great revolution of our time—a revolution 
Heder anaesthesia”, But one should also note that economic inequality 

6. E. Barker, op. cit. p. 155. ` 
7. Enoylopaedia of Social Sciences, Vols. B- 6, p. 579. 


8. Lord Lionel Robbins, Equality As a Social Objective (Forum of Free 
Enterprise), p. 14. 
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"resulting from unequal inheritance cannot be outright eradicated through 
this method. That is to say, economic inequality in one of its major as- 
pects cannot be eradicated so long as there is private saving and invest- 
‘ment thereof, and individual inheritance of ancestral property. But to 
what extent this inequality will hinder the enjoyment of democratic rights 
is a debatable point. No democratic state has any right to abolish private 
saving unless it can offer social security in a very wide scale, and guarantee 
_some of the prime necessities of life to its citizens. “Equality involves 
up to the margin of sufficiency,” says Laski, “identity of response to primary 
needs."? It may be possible to satisfy these conditions if all the proper- 
ties and means of production are owned by the society, but then the issue 
takes a political colour. It is argued that in such a situation spontaneity 
of enterprise will evaporate. What is more, there is every likelihood that 
we might have to exchange a bit of equality for the sake of a lot of liberty ; 
in short, the remedy would seem to be much worse than the disease. In 
reply to this, it would be sufficient to point out that all liberties are not 
equally important and the error of the individualists is to treat them as 
if they were. It is in the last analysis a question of value judgment and 
there is bound to be differences of personal opinions. 

- The real debate however centres round the other aspect of economic 
equality, i.e., equality of income or the question of adjusting rewards with 
efforts. Here we shall separately examine the respective viewpoints of 

- the Liberals and the Marxists. 
To the western liberal thinkers the equality of income from work as an 
objective is not acceptable either from the point of view of expediency or 
from the point of view of ultimate ethics. First of all, human persona- 
.lities are not, and cannot be, equal in their capacities, physical as well as 
"intellectual. To guarantee each the same rewards for their varying capa- 
cities or abilities will necessarily mean loss in initiative and, as a result 
. thereof, less production. 

But this alone does not seem to be a very convincing ground for reject: 
ing equalisation of income. It is fallacious to argue that individual's 
jncentive to work and produce depends on the absolute amount of his 
earnings. Rather it depends on his relative position in the scale of income 
distribution and the interest he takes in his undertaking. Socialization 
of the economy and the general reduction in income disparities—these 
two measures are sure to increase the incentive of the workers to such an 
extent as to far outweigh any loss of productivity resulting from posing 
down of afew high income-earners, f 

‘From the point of view of ultimate ethics, this principle has least to 
commend itself. The system of giving equal rewards to everyone is & virtual 
denial to the individuals contributing their best to the social pool, and 


9. Harold J. Laski, op. cit, p. 160. 
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‘thus it strikes at the very foundation of democracy. -A society where 
. absolute economic equality reigns is bound to be immobile, static, and 
lifeless. Economic equality is demanded on the ground that sharp in- 
equality. of economic power among the people will necessarily weaken 
their social footing; the poor will have to pay unreasonable obedience to 
the rich on the point of starvation and that means he will be denied the 
first condition of effectively exercising his independent judgement. It 
is true that a society built on economic inequality cannot attempt to create 
- necessary social insitutions for the purpose of equal weighing of individual l 
. claims to happiness. But by adopting a policy of uniform pay to every 
individual we shall destroy the basic urge to develop one’s personality, 
and thereby the very purpose of economic. equality is defeated. In this 
“connection Laski takes a reasonable stand when by equality of income 
.he means “not the absence. of varying rates of payment for effort, but 
only that rates of payment shall not so differ that merely by virtue of 
those dide men can exert an unequal pressure upon the fabric of 


institutions." 
This RR of some individuals of exerting an unequal pressure upon 


the social structure is taken away right at the beginning by the Marxists. 
In the first stage of transition from capitalism to communism, instead of 
private ownership the means of production are socially, owned, the motive 
. force for produetion is changed from maximisation of private profit to 
social welfare and instead of ‘ commodity production’ there takes place 

‘production of socially useful goods.’ And regarding distribution of 
“wealth Marx’! straightforward rejects Lassalle's formula of giving ‘the 
ful product of his labour to the worker’. From the total social produc- l 


“tion there must be deduction on account of future expansion of production, 
wear and tear of machineries, care for the old, education and public health. 


- After deduction, each worker shall be entitled to draw a reward equal to ` 


his labour. . But Marx calls this equality of income still a bourgeois principle '. 


which the socialists have to follow during the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
-The system of giving to unequal individuals, in return for unequal amounts 
of labour, equal amounts of products is called ‘ bourgeois’ by Marx. 
-Becduse, “ people are not alike: one is strong, another is weak; one is 
-married, another is not; one has more children, another has less, and so 
-on.’!2- “Hence - Marx concludes that “ with an equal performance of labour, 
-and hence an equal share-in the social consumption fund, one will in fact 
-receive more than another, one will be richer than another, and so on. 
To avoid all these defects, right instead of being equal would have to be 
unequal.'3 Hence the first phase of communism with the principle 
of distribution of to each eras, to his ability ° cannot produce portot 


equality. - 

10. H.J. Laski., Op. Cit, . 161. s 

11. Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme. 

12. V.I. Lenin, State and Revolution, p. 148- 

13. Quoted by Lenin in his ‘State and Revolution’; pi: 148; - - 
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The next stage in the quest for ‘ real equality ' will be reached when 

money economy will no longer be there and the criterion of needs will be 
preferred to that of ability. This will require a classless society which 
has undergone a thorough cultural revolution simultaneously with the 
politico-economic revolution. Abundance in production of material wealth 
and reorientation in cultural values are the preconditions for successfully 
realizing equality as a matter of right. As Marx says: “ Right can never 
be higher than the economic structure of society and its cultural develop- 
ment conditioned thereby."/^ Lenin dramatizes this view when he says: 
“ Democracy means equality... .equality means abolition of classes."!5 
In the final stage of communism, society will be governed by the principle 
of distribution: “f to each according to his needs". Thus, as needs of 
.men do vary, they will be entitled to different rewards. That is to say, 
the principle of perfect equality of reward is also rejected in Marxism in 
the ultimate analysis. But here the approach is completely different 
from that of the Liberals. The Marxists champion the cause of equality 
not because its realization will make the state machinery enlightened but 
because it will help satisfy the varying needs of different individuals in 
society. This is perfect freedom and the highest form of democracy. To 
the Marxists, it is absurd to combine the words ‘freedom ’ and ‘ State", 
True democracy will be achieved only after the ‘ withering away of the 
state’. The exact point of time when this will happen and the exact steps 
that should be taken for achieving this are not known. Neither Marx 
nor his followers did ever answer the question of details and of time factor 
necessary for achieving this highest form of democracy. They preferred 
to wait for new materials and experiences that will be coming forth in 
course of socialist experimentation. In practice, however, in the Soviet 
Union there is up till now marked differentiation of pay to individuals 
doing different types of work. The only explanation that can be offered 
for this is the absence of any opportunity to those who are better paid to 
exert ‘ unequal pressure upon the fabric of institutions. Their work needs 
this higher pay, but they cannot use this income for exploiting others’ or 
for making enormous personal savings and investing them for earning 
profits. No doubt, the socialists in the Soviet Union at present recognize 
some connection between earnings and type of labour done. It has not 
-yet been possible there to reach the point of disappearance of antithesis 
-between mental and physical labour. The necessary cultural revolution 
has not yet been complete. But they have done everything possible for 
realizing economic equality by providing for what Laski calls ‘ the planning 
of constitutions for essential industries " which are socially owned. 


14. Quoted by Lenin, op. cit, p. 1567 . i oe she i . 
15. Lenin, op. oit, p. 108. : 2 MEE 
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Thus in the foreseeable future the problem is not a matter of perfect 
equality or not, but rather how much equality to aim at and in what direc- 
tions, or, in other words, how much inequality to permit. Even in the 
western countries those who reject the ideal of perfect economic equality 
do not for a moment speak against the policy of progressive correction of 
economic inequality through various monetary-fiscal measures. Such 
a policy is normally justiciable and absolutely essential, if the dignity of 
the individual is not to be the victim of the arrogance of the rich, if the 
‘mind of the individual is to flourish in an atmosphere free from staggering 
‘shadow of hunger and deprivation. The ideal of economic equality is an 
indispensable part of the democratic ideal. It is not an isolated principle 
and has to be constantly consistent with the ideal of liberty and subordi- 
nate to the higher goal of flowering of the individual personality. With- 
out economic equality, as understood above, legal equality is ineffective, 
political equality unreal, and social equality meaningless. It is clear by 
this time that complete equality of income and wealth is chimerical and 
undesirable, yet some equality involving fundamentally a levelling process 
is necessary. The bourgeois thinkers categorically reject any measure 
of levelling-down, while the Marxist programmes involve both levelling- 
-down as well as levelling-up measures. In this connection we must have 
some words of caution. The Marxists want not only to drag down but 
"rather to annihilate the whole class of the capitalists, the exploiters and 
‘men of vested interests. Otherwise the whole of socialist reconstruction 
involves levelling-up of everyone in the society. The Sarvodaya ideal is 
.also more concerned with lifting the downgraded and the poor rather than 
dragging down the rich and the privileged. But it seems to suffer from 
utopianism and vagueness so far as the actual programmes necessary for 
attaining the goal are concerned. Here a great question of political attitide 
‘is involved. The opponents of the levelling-down programme fear that 
°“ the measures, however laudable the intentions behind them, would have 
the effect of clamping society into a strait-jacket in which just those virtues 
which are valued most would have the least chance of survival".9 On 
the contrary, it can be maintained that without adopting some amount 
of levelling-down measures it would be next to impossible to place every 
body in a level line at the starting point of the race of life lying ahead. 
Tt thus makes for the beginning, not the end. Laski hits the point when 
he justifiably remarks : '' There is never likely to be an enlightened state 
until there is respect for individuality ; but, also there will not be respect 
for individuality until there is an enlightened state. It is only the em. 
phasis upon equality which will break this vicious circle."!7 This is the 
most progressive stand of the Liberals; and the communists overstep it 
by aiming at the withering away of the state itself. 


16. Lord Lionel Robbins, op. cit. p. 16. _ 
17. Harold J. Laski, op, cit, p. 172. 


CONCEPTION OF VEDIC DIVINITY 


SAMIRAN CH. CHAKRABARTI, M.A., KAVYATIRTHA 


The idea of ‘devata’ or deities forms a very important part of 
Hindu religion. "The idea of devatà is found in the Vedas, the 
earliest book and the basis of our religion. It is to be admitted that 
the conception of different deities has changed through ages, but still 
there are some essential points in the conception which continue as 
they were in the hoary past. In the short scope of this article we 
shall try to discuss some. aspects of the conception of Vedic deities. 

The term 'devatà' has been interpreted in different ways. 
Kätyāyana defines this technical term in the following aphorism :— 

“ay üdtsqi at qaa i" 
$.e., whatever is described or praised in the mantra is called devatā or 
a deity. Yaska, the author of Nirukta, defines this term in the 
following way— 
“qamta Rett laamas a saad 
etui a neat vafa v 

So in different verses of the Vedas we find different deities. Vedas 
consist of hymns which praise these gods. In Vedic sacrifices 
offerings are dedicated to them with utterance of these invocations. 
A list of the deities as we find ia the Rgveda is furnished in Nighantu 
beginning with Agni and ending with Fara. . 

In this long list of the Vedic gods many are nothing but synonyms 
of the same deity. Some are again clear epithets. Such a multitude 
of gods is the result of the technical interpretation of the word 'devatà' 
as mentioned above. All these deities, however, are not given equal 
importance in the religion. Some gods are prominent while others 
are only referred to by small number of verses. Yaska shows this 
inequality when he classifies the deities in the following way— 

qaam, efi, saa, aera: and Arama” | 
Offerings in sacrifices ate made to some of them, some are 
again celebrate! in complete hymns, some are invoked in a verse, 
some secure both hymn and offering, while some other deities are 
subordinate gods never finding importance in the religion. 

It will not be out of gontext if we notice here the 
peculiar conception of the Mimamsa-philosophy regarding  devatà. 


1 Nirukta, VII. 1. 
3 Nirukta, VII. 18, 
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Mimümsà admits the supremacy of the Vedas only. Ii takes the Vedas 
to be of non-human origin, self-illuminating knowledge. It admits 
no form of devatā except the sequence of the letters as in Indrah, 
Agnih, etc. No other god described by those words is admitted. 
This is because they follow very: rigorously- the principle that not a 
single letter of the Vedas can be changed or substituted. If 
Agnih and Vanhih be taken to be the names of the same god, we 
may easily substitute RMF ganaq in place of ‘afieng gaia 
without any, change in meaning. But according to Mimamsa 
such a substitution will produce no effect of the ritual because the 
deity here is the sequence of letters in afaq and anything other than 
that will violate the sanctity of the Vedas. Mimamsa takes the words, 
letters and their sequence to be eternal, which duly uttered in a 
sacrifice produce the said results like beavén (cf. SARNA eater 
aaa’). Any other “conception of devat& will hamper the. hon- 
human origin and so it follows this peculiar conception of devata 
in support.of own creed. Apart from this, ‘‘Mimamsa does not 
admit the existénce of any God as thé creator and destroyer of the 
universe. Though the universe is made up of parts, yet there is no 
reason fo suppose that the universe had ever any beginning in time, 
or that any God created it. Every day animals and men are coming 
into being by the action of the parents without the operation of any 
God. Neither is it necessary as Nyaya supposes that dharma.and 
. adharma should have a supervisor, for these belong to the performer 
and no one can have any knowledge of them. Moreover there cannot be 
any contact (samyoga) or jnherence (samavaya) of dharma and adharma 
with God that he might supervise them ; he cannot have any tools 
or body wherewith to fashion the world like the carpenter. Moreover 
he could have no motive to create the world either as a merciful or as a 
cruel act. For when in the beginning there were no beings towards 
whom should he be actuated with a feeling of mercy ? Moreover he 
would himself require a creator to create him. So there is no God, 
no creator, no creation, no dissolution or pralaya. The world has 
ever been running the same, without any new creation or dissolution, 
arsti or pralaya.” ° 

But this view did not arise at the Vedic istic This is a late 
conception formulated-to defend its own stand against other systems 
which tried to overthrow the supremacy of the Vedas. So it does not 
form really a part of the Vedic conception of devata. , 


3 Dr, 8. N, Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol, I. 1932, pp. 402-408. 
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There is a convention to take the number of important deities 
to be 33 and to classify them in accordance with the regions. where 
they are located. .The three regions are earth, atmosphere and 
heaven. This threefold classification is based on a Vedic verse— 
l *à ga tanger ger aa RETE | 
. erg ferat Risga à daret arre gaea 1 


_| The following table shows the classification : 





Celestial deities 





Terrestrial deities 








Atmospheric deities 





gud: | gem 
afa franga: 
geuk: eut ANT 
ata: mafa 
ara aaea: 


mug: l | AIETE, 





Among the Vedic deities some are praised in pairs (e.g. füerawwi, 
amga, etc.). This isa peculiar feature of the Vedic cult—‘The in- 
vocation of pairs of deities whose names are combined as compounds, 
Some other gods are again 
Maruts, 


each member of which isin the dual.’ 
praised in groups. From this type we may mention 
Adityas, Vióvedev&h, Vasus, Rudras, etc. 

Some chief characteristics of very important Vedio deities are 
described below. 

Agni—He represents terrestrial gods. Nearly 200 hymns are 

` dedicated to him. Three agnis are mentioned, fire on earth, lightning 

in the air and sun in heaven. Heis very young, kindled fresh every 
morning ( far raft ar ) His famous epithets are gaye, Wadi, 
frma, gata: ( fecil fan... ), daraiza: (aft qui goal- ) etc. 
He is the lord of the house. He carries the departed soul to 
the region beyond death— 


4 R.V., I. 189-11. ; 
6 RV, LIA : Ve. 
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l- ‘ora Raad aalan qragered v* 

His functions are summarised by Yāski—“amea wH agi q 
kaamaa a qaatat aa fofsreife anaana aa i? 

Indra—He represents atmospheric gods., He is celebrated in 
some 250 hymns. He is said tg be very strong, the killer of many 
demons like Vrtra, Sambara, Raubina, ete.. He destroys the 
obstructors of rain water, pierces the enclosure of Vala ( deut 
maisar Rez” ) and makes the rivers flow (‘saraaa Wu ug 
fuequ). “Warriors beg his assistance for victory. He is very fond. 
of soma-juice—-(‘geg: Gina BIyR’.). Yaska states his- functions— 

‘cura SA engagi quat ur a at a aeg ARa eut v 
Vrhaddevatà of Saunaka says of him— 
aa g ate quer a Ragna 
we sga usur aga fafasi sf: ws 

Sürya—He represents all celestial deities. Brillant. in 
appearance, Surya destroys darkness. He protects the creation. 
He is the eye of Mitra, Varuna and Agni ( aafaa aame ), 
Strya is the soul of the world, both moving and standing alike— 

qarat SHIGedes t 

He has many aspects whicb are called by the names of Mitra, 
Sabità, Pügan and Visnu. 

Sabità is the enlivening aspect of Sürya. He .induces man to 
work. He watches the universe— 7 


Rena afaar waar aa aufer gaat aay U^ 
He holds the universe— : - 


‘a ofa afageta ag aat faze gad aaf CU 


The famous ‘gayatri-mantra’ celebrates him — 


‘aa atigated ait dae chalk i 
fait A a: rata ut 
Püsan is the Sun with mild rays (ates). He is the lord of | 
domestic animals and path-finder. He is also a restorer of lost: 
articles. i i 


*. 


8 RV., X.164. ` 3 Vyhaddevata, II-6. 


9 Nirukte, VII. 8. l H&l RY, Lusl.- 
© RV, L115. % ROV. I. 35-2, 
n RV. II 1912. U ROV. IV. 644. 


1 Nirukta, VII. I0- 5 RV. JI. 69-10, 
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Vishu is s midday. sun. . His ‘three strides are often celebrated in 
Vedic. verses like— 
— za Fea in fr emi n 
All Hindu rites begin with his name— 

aat: qv wá uar uad qum 1°° 
Rata aana 
Mitra is the beneficial aspect of the Sun. Yaska summarises 


the functions of Stirya—‘srater eH vanne Rafar waa aara 
srafgaen faerat aa v? 

Soma is celebrated in some 100 hymns. The ninth book of the 
Rgveda is full of these prayers. Soma is taken to be the lord 
of the brahmins. This very holy offering is very dear to our 
gods. Almost all the principal Vedic rites are concerned with 
Soma. 

"Varuna is a moral guide to mankind. He knows and punishes 
the sinners. A nice preyer to him is quoted below— 


sqi nà afata quirfaaqssiana, i 


et um ga ut 

Yama is the lord of the departed souls. Heis invoked in funeral 
rites. 

Aévinau are the divine physicians. They are ever young. 
Yaska raises a dispute regarding their identity ( aq erage 9 etc. ). 

Usas is a very famous goddess who is described to be a very 
beautiful young maiden of white complexion. Elegant poetry is 
found in her invocations. She makes the way for Sürya and destroys 
darkness. - ^ 

These Vedic deities are invoked for manifold purposes- cda 
material gain, cattle, gold, victory, son, etc. AH of them are 
described , to be mighty enough and having influence on mankind. 
Tf propitiated, they fulfil} our desire. Brilliant appearance, great- 
wisdom, bountifulness to a sacrificer and supremacy—these are the 
common features of the deities. Whether they are human in 
appearance is a debated question. Yàska has shown the alternatives. - 


saaa: eget dara gaat afa ananin  senfy 
dhewfafumwg: daar an hoffen v men Aaa: 
afi: ve LE" 


19 R.V., I. 22-17. 2 R.V., ,I.22-20. 
2 Nirukta, VII. 11. 2 R.V., VIL 89-4. . 2, Nirukta, VII. 6. 
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The deities are said to have bodily parts like hand, arm, feet, 
beard, eto. Articles enjoyed by human beings are said to be possessed 
by them. They are also endowed with human qualities and activities. 
The following quotations will show these points— 

amar gy etat sugar | 
Sat arf oret gaa u^ 
Raa ge wafer arg 1° 
"adbugtssme yo 
marat Renier mè r” 
aaia ger we ay 28 
This anthropomorphism is a characteristic of ME ancient religions. 
The opponent view is again stated— 
agaaa: gaa afg reset agafi ag ain "— ga 
mam g wht gaa aeranfr gad waada uu kisi EE 
sugegdtedtafussieenfs v7 l 

The visible forms of fire, sun or wind are not human in 
appearance. So this will be the case with other deities too. 
Lifeless articles are also praised , with’ Huan attributes as in the 
following extracts— i i 

ainga hafta: v . 

Daha efizaaiaa v— gfa zungfa: p 

‘ga vi gau enaa gfü adieqii: c 
Then the third alternative says that both of the former opinions 
are true ; the deities can assume any appearance as they like :—.: ^: 

‘after saaa: d aña Raa wat mataa wa gia 
qm sara | °? a "EE 

. The sun, the moon, storm, earth, etc. are themselyes lifeless. ánd 
not bearing human appearance but their presiding deities are. 
human in appearance. It is the presiding deity who is invoked in. 
a mantra or a hymn and not the article itself. So says CONGRUE 
in his commentary— 

aqui faaara: à g afisa: a p 


7? R.V., II; 59-6. — E 
i an ST ae 


4 m. V., I 9-1. 29 Nirukte, VIT. 7. 

% R.V., VI. 47-8. 30 R.V., X, 94-9. 

36 R.V., X, 90-12. 9 R.V., X, 76-9. 

7! R.V., IL, 18-4. 32 Nirukta, VII. T. s 


33 Commentary of Durg&charya on Nirukta, VII, ` 
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In this connection the question arises whether there was any 
image-worship in the Vedic religion. Maz Müller holds that “the 
religion of the Veda knows of no idols’’.** But it must be admitted 
that ‘the description. of the Gods in the Rgveda is mainly anthro- 
pororphical and it is just possible that artist sometimes painted 
their figures in colours, or carved out their images on stones or 
wood, or made clay images. to represent their various functions.’** 
Vivid descriptions of Indra, Rudra, Usas, eto may easily induce 
icons. These Vedic descriptions furnish fair material for images but 
their iconoplastic representation is not yet discovered. But even 
if we take that images were existing in the Vedic period, still 
' that does not necessarily prove image-worship. It might be then 
a secular art. From some Vedic verses it seems that references to 
images of gods like Indra are referred to. A reference to, the 
purchase of Indra for ten milch-kine also comes in favour of this 
hypothesis. Dr. A. C. Das says, ‘from a careful consideration of 
such evidences as are available, I am disposed to think that there 
may have existed images of some of the Gods though their worship ` 
was not much in vogue, and was sometimes condemned’.*® 

Pérsonification of Nature is another feature of the religion which 
deserves a discussion here. Dr. Winternitz says, ‘Many of the, 
hymns are not addressed to a sun-god, nor to: a moon-god, nor to a 
fire-god, nor to a god of the heavens, nor to storm-gods and water- 
deities, nor to a goddess of the dawn and an earth-goddess, but the 
shining sun itself, the gleaming moon in the nocturnal sky, the fire 
blazing on the hearth or on the alter or even the lightning shooting 
forth from the cloud, the bright sky-of day or the starry sky of night, 
the roaring storms...... '"' But we think that the Vedic seers did not 
take the natural phenomena to be gods in the sense in which tlie 
wéstern scholars like Dr. Winternitz take it to be. The Vedic 
seers felt the presence of the Supreme Being behind every natural 
phenomena whom they attributed with a special name and feature 
and praised with the hymns. A Vedic verse may be quoted here— 

‘feed gagad srerfiraer gent t 
am manAR seater qe stica SHITEHEg SH WN" 


u Max Müller Chips from a German workshop, I, p. 38. 

35 A. C. Das, Revedic Culture (1995), p. 144. 

36 A. C, Das, Rgvedie Culture (1925), pp. 144-145. 

37 Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I (1997). 

. [English translation published by Caloutta University, page 75]. 
| 98 R.V., T. 115-1. 
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Tbis is a very famous invocation of Sürya. But how can the disc 
of the sun, which is itself a lifeless thing, be the soul of the world: 
moving and standing still ? To explain this it must be said that 
they: found something else in the disc of the sun. It is. the aspect 
of Brahman, ‘the presiding déity named Sürya who is the soul of the 
universe. In this way we may explain the apparent contradictions 
in the Vedic texts like—saite mawn, sri mataa, afta ad fedt, etc. 
^ Some scholars tbink that like other primitive religions,: the 
Vedic hymns had their origin from fear and cupboard love. They 
opine that the Aryans got frightened at the sight of the fierce aspects 
of "Nakuré-storm, fire, lightning thunder, etc. ; took them to be 
very powerful gods and’ tried to propitiate Mani by hymns and 
offerings. In this way the personifióation took place in religion. 
But it is very hard to believe that only fear and greed may give 
rige to such elevated hymns as we find in the Rgveda. I like io 
quote here- from the Rgveda, where Agni is Sonipared-t t 8 » loving 
father of easy approach— eh 

: E Ag a si fda quet que wa v?" l 
Be. thou, .O Agni, of easy approach ‘like a father to his son. Can 
such a prayer come out of fear and greed only and not out of congenial 
love and devotion ? In fact the seers looked at the ‘natutdt 
phenomena with reverential curiosity. They became charmed with 
this creation. They felt a divine band behind these ` visible 
phenomena. Slowly with the advancement of thought they realised 
the presence of Brahman in every thing of the universe. Then we 
get the verse—_ 

ah Fisa st erg ot far gemini 

m a sedg a ames aed dara «dt «ug: t 
It'i$ thus, a natural and voluntary- flow of love and devotion which, 
éxpressed- itself in the Vedic hymns As a child depends on his 
father for his maintenance and welfare, similarly the. Vedic Aryans 
depended on God for assistance and prosperity. Even Dr. Winternitz 
admits that '"The vedie singer does not look up to.the god whom 
he honours in song,. with that shuddering awe and that faith, firm 
as a rock, with which the Psalmist looks up to Jehovah.''** Otherwise 
they could not even dream of the beauty of Ups, .80 famous in the 
Vedic literature. 


3 R.V., I 1-9. 
4 Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Translation into English, published 


by Calcutta University, 1927, Vol. I, p. 79. 
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This: does not imply that there is. nothing fearful in the 
conception of God. It is there. God is the just ruler of mankind. 
He punishes and rewards as well with impartiality. To a sinner, 
He is therefore—aarat wa viet Mama. A sinner can never 
escape His notice. Rudra represents this aspect of the Supreme 
Soul. So the prayer arises— "S E 

‘eq wt afar ga ta at uf rera, v 
Protect us, O Rudra, by your beneficial aspect. A father also 
punishes his son when the latter deviates from the path of virtue. 
Though essentially a father is loving and sympathetic yet he ‘assumes: 
severity for chastisoment of such.a son. If we follow the path of 
virtue and honesty, if we do not fall-a victim to evil ‘temptation, 
we should never get afraid of God, the Supreme Father. 

The next and most important question is whether gods are 
many or there is only one God. From the enumeration of the 
Vedic deities as furnished in Nighantu the question seems to be 
decided in support of polytheism. As we find so many deities 
praised in the Vedas_ the Vedic religion must be polytheistie 
one. But this is a hasty conclusion, which is arrived at by’ 
the western scholars like Macdonell, Winternitz, etc. Macdonell 
says, “It is thus essentially a polytheistic religion, which assumes 
& pantheistic colouring only in a few of its latest hymns.'"*! He 
is misguided by the apparent plurality of gods. In fact there is only, 
one God praised in the Vedas. There are verses which prove that 
monotheism was prevalent in the Vedic age. Not that Macdonell was ` 
unaware of these verses but still he says, “The idea is even found in 
more than one late passage that various deities are but different 
forms of a single divine being. The idea, however, never developed 
into monotheism.'"** We do not know why. Similarly Dr. Winternitz 
refers to polytheism in the Vedic religion in his History of Indian. 
Literature, Vol. I. 

The ‘Veda’ consists of Samhitas and Upanigads. To fotiiilute 
their opinion Macdonell and Winternitz have totally ignored the 
Upanigads without any proper ground. It is very explicitly and 
repeatedly stated in the Upanisads that ''there is only one God from 
whom the universe issues and into whom the universe merges''. 
Nobody; can deny that the Upanigads firmly established monotheism, 
. which describe one Supreme God who is everything (Qd' afad ag). 


a Macdonell, A Vedie Reader For Students, In&roduction, p. XVIII. 
43 Ibid. p. XIX. 
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Even in the Samhitā-texts we find monotheism. The large 
number of the Vedic deities is reduced to’ three only by Yáska i in 
his Nirukta. He says, "fiw ua Quar gf fear" Thére are 
only three gods reigning over three regions—earth, atmosphere and 
heaven. All other gods are but synonyms of these three. 'He 
classifies in this way— BS 

‘afta: Aed nga at arafigena: qeat erem: t 
erat agana aa aff agh ardeat waa 0c 

Agni is the terrestrial god, Indra or Vayu i is atmospheric and 
Sürya is the celestial god. 

Saunaka, the author of Vrhaddevata, similarly classifies. iho 
deities in three according to regions— 


afaka aa gA T N 
quail RAR fastenae te qat u 
.. qaia meenam aR t ' 
^ wears aa adieu y n 
efie em, eatesiria amet 
afgal woe Get qaga wq uj i 
But in the long run he admits that there is only one God. These 
three are not essentially different. ' 
qalana waa v t 
Thus monotheism is the ultimate theory of the Vedas. One supreme 
God is called by so many names in consideration. of His mani-. 
festations. Essentially there is no plurality in the conception.. 
Similar is the view of Anukramaniki—- 


“Aa ga gaat aagana aftaalg: d pee AWAN HAR- 
fanaa: EALE, ynag wafer yeeo gga at aga Qul 
d qua genus u fi aaa t" 


He calls that One God by the name gürye. MM. Sitaram 
Sàstri holds this view that Sürya is the only God praised in the Vedas. 
He explains many Vedic mantras in suppers of his theory. He says— 


“ga sp sunu quies ar vues sam aer qu Aaaa faut 
agama smaad desea quiestamgufi gar aer «dq gfà 
Serta safada IUS gr anada” 


,8 Nirnkia, VIT. 5. 
*" Ibid, 
745 "Vrhaddevat&, I. 69-70. 
4 Ibid, 71. 
97 Ibid., 11. 18. 
48 His view is discussed at length in ' Vedürthavicürah'— 
MM, Sitaram Sastri, 1961. Sanskrit College Research Series No. XIX. 
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and admits monotheism to be established in the Vedas. 

Yaska also admits this ultimate unity. The sacrificial post is 
praised in a complete hymn (RV. iii. 8).  Varhis, Samit, grinding 
stones (X. 76-04, 175), mortar and pestle etc. are deified and praised. 
Human qualities like hearing, thinking and doing are attributed to 
them. This is apparently absurd.  Yaska observes— 

‘afigdaat Jaaa eqaer nggam sareast zem a 
a a aama Jaai seaaeqaaanafa N ARANAN CX 
am agar eat? “qanad qan magh nafa aA wit 
wamama BaZa set aa sae Qqur (57? 

So there is no absurdity in their praise as they ave not different from 
the Supreme Soul. 

These are, however, the views of so many scholars. In the 
Veda-Samhità itself there are ample instances to prove undoubtedly 
that the Vedic religion was monotheistic one. I think it better to say 
that the Vedic religion is an unique conciliation between Polytheism 
and Monoth:ism. hes? two conzeptions are not diametrically 
opposite in Indian mind. The western scholars take these to be 
contradictory ideas one of which necessarily negativates other. 
By monotheism they mean—'God is one and not many’, and by 
polytheism - they mean—‘God ie many and not one’. But the 
Vedic religion tells us that ‘God is one and many at the same 
time’. There is no contradiction in Him. He, though one, assumes 
so many forms and is called by so many names in ‘accordance 
with His manifold activities. Hlectricity when put in a bulb 
gives light, when put in a fan, gives air, it produces heat and 
cold in different receptacles, but Electricity is one thing by nature. 
God is omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient. Different appela- 
tions are given to Him by the seers. Some Vedic verses are 
quoted below in support of monotheism or rather the conciliation 
between monotheism and polytheism. 


gee fad aqnaftamgen Rea: agi eret i 
ww afm age queen ue araftgaraag: uu? 


^ He is one, the brahmins call Him by so many’ names like 
Indra, Mitra, Varung, Agni ... etc. 


i Nirukta, VII. 4-8. | ` 
80 Ibid., 4-15. 

51 R.V., I- 164-66. 
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A a: frat aRar A fasten amk aq gah amn. 
dt gnat tear ws uu d EA gaat AT N? 
‘who is our father and creator, who knows all the worlds, who bears 
the names of various gods but is cne...’ 
wd wd sfredq aga age ot nirsamt i 
get wur gees fÀ merger gu ae ^ 
‘As the one universal symbol of the various forms of the universe 
Indra takes up different shapes in different bodies and reveals 
himself differently in those diverse forms. Though He is essentially 
One yet through His own Maya He presents himself in various 
forms to the devotee.’ ! 
ws vaftadze fee us quit gang mpm 0 
wee: adie rares aq faa ada u^ 
i.e, He alone has revealed himself in all these forms. 
Aranaga fagadigrett fagadtetgaa Agama 
dagrat wale di alang sar Qa um: 
gaa eae aa amd ag wea) 
sagan qqenenfeqfe u^ 
The Supreme Being i is everything—all past and future. `. 
‘quot’ fart wat ANE aed agar mafa y 
vw: gui: ec agada er ee fad yar Gee ui" 
The wise brahmins attribute many names to that One, (but) He 
who creates all this universe is One essen ing. 
To quote from Sukla Yajurveda— ` 
"ag aag amg uses. - 
aes wr fete aga ad dar v 
All the gods invoked and worshipped in sacrifices are One (and 


not many)s 


‘afte: frie wae ent quer wae cen cat ere v 
Krena Yajurveda also tells the same thing— 
‘a at far afar at Aar a a: erdt stes aaa à 


qt gaat aan os ca d dea’ yaar areca yy 


52 R.V., X. 82-8. 

WV R.V., VI. 47-18. 

8 B.V., VIII. 58-2, 

55 R.V., X. 81-3. 

V6 ROV, X. 90.2. 

8 RV, X. 114-5. 

*58 R.Va X. 114-4. 

89 Sukla Yajurveda, XII. 197, 
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In the Atharvaveda also we find similar idea— 
cits ext Aad Aedes afta 1 
a qur agar yana are aed agra aise i t" 
These are very clear evidences towards the existence of monotheism. 
Many other verges are found in the Vedas which may be and actually 
have been interpreted in support of ihe same. As, for example, Vàk 
says in the famous Devisüktam— 
ag hagann RA fagsda: | 
ag Raagi Baehegedt agaaa u 


Sāyaņāchärya comments upon it— 

‘adaagin azenfisrreta q aa ad’ want ami AR 
Other hymns also may be interpreted in such a way. Consequently. 
it is unjust to say that the Vedic religion did not know of mono- 
theism. 

Another fésture is to be noted in this connection. In the 
Vedas same epithets are often applied to the deities in common. 
All of them are held to be strong, supreme, brilliant and beautiful. 
We see that glorious epithets are heaped upon the praised god, 
before whom all others disappear. ‘The practice of the poets 
even in the older parts of the Rgveda of invoking different gods 
as if each of them were paramount gave rise to Professor Max 
Müller's theory of Henotheism or Kathenotheism, according to which 
the seer held the belief in individual gods alternately regarded as 
the highest.’’*? But: this feature came into existence as s result 
of monotheism. As all the gods are but different names of the 
Oné Supreme Being, similar attributes may easily be conferred 
on any of them without any contradiction or absurdity. The 
sacrificers offer their oblations in names of so many déities but with 
the view to worship that Supreme One. All the rituals lead to His 
pleasure. In this way the utterings like ‘ata maaadaaa naa 
BUNT qoia staat etc. are justified. Even Macdonell admits that, 
“Henotheism is therefore an appearance rather than a reality, 
ah appearance produced by...... and by the growing belief in the 
unity of the gods each of whom might be regarded as a type of 


9963 


the divine. 


6 A.V.. VIL. 87-1. 

V R.V., X. 198-1. 

885  Macdone!l —À History of Sanskrit buda 
i$  Macdonell—Vedic Mythology, pps 16-17. 
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When. we are to-think of Brahman, it is very hard a task to 
~ think of One infinite. It is much easier for the spiritual beginner ` 
to take a partial view in the form of a.devata. When after a 
thorough practice of the Vedic rites the mind of one becomes 
spiritually mature, one can understand the instructions of Vedinta~ 
‘avaale’—‘that art thou P 
The western scholars commit the first mistake when they discard 
the Upanigads from their view without any sufficient reason. Even 
then the Samhita is enough to prove the existence of monotheism. 
‘But they deny the same either out of preoccupied mind or out of 
misinterpretation. It may also be due to their lack of acquaintance 
with the peculiar conciliatory attitude of Indian mind. 
- Veda is not the name of a particular book of certain date, but 
a “literature of particular epoch extending over a long period, say 
two thousand years or so. As this literature represents the total 
achievements of the-Indian people in different directions for such , 
a long period, it must of ñecessity be of a diversified charaoter.''"* 
We eannot say that from the very first day of civilisation the idea 
of monotheism could arise. As found in many other religions here 
also primarily people believéd in many deities, but in course of time 
. with the development of rational thinking. they leaned towards. 
" monotheism. This is also established .from- the fact thet the 
passages which tell of monotheism are. considered to be. of a later 
date on linguistic grounds. Simultaneously. different schools of 
thought existed.  Ritualisis believed in so many deities different 
from one: another with difference in name, etymologists believed in 
trinity of. gods, while others believed in One Supreme Being only. 
Views of all.the schools have found place in the Vedas. We find 
in the Vedas the development of.Aryan thought. . The sages of later 
ages found impetus from the Vedas to establish. ‘‘Advaitavad’’, 
which appeared in the later portion of the Vedic era. That is why we 
cannot agree with Macdonell when he says, ‘The idea, however, 
never develop.d.into monotheism’, for he has ignored the development: 
from: Poike to monotheism and the. peculiar conciliation between 
the two. 


èi 8. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, 1983, p. 14. 


A SHORT NOTE ON TIME 


Dr. DEVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA, M.A., D.PHIL.. 
Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj, Murshidabad 

Time element is always implied in the notion of causation 
because the cause and the effect, if they are to be at all, „must occupy 
some point of time. Now it is for-us to consider how time fares 
in the test of pure reason. The conception of time is always a 
puzzle with philosophers. “It is interesting that St. Augustine, 
unlike the Schoolmen who were seldom in doubt, frankly despaired 
of solving the difficulties about Time. ‘What is time? If one 
asks me, I know ; if I wish to explain it to another, I know not.' 
So Berkeley says, ‘For my own part, whenever I attempt to frame 
a simple idea of 'Fime abstracted from the succession of ideas in my 
mind, which flows uniformly and is partieipated in by all beings, 
I am lost and entangled in inextricable ditficulties. I have no 
notion of it at all” Modern philosopher like Whitehead is also 
. Critical of time since an instant by itself does not reveal the essence 
‘of the temporal transition. Immediate experience does not provide 
any plusible ground to suppos» that nature is composed of instant. 
“We do not perceive an instant at all, either 9s a locus of instantane- 
ous space or as any other temporal element.’ 

With this background in Western eos we may do well . 
to realise the Advaitic position on time "in refuting time (Kala) ` 
Citsukba says that time cannot bə perceived either -by the visual 
sense or by the tactual sense, nor can it be apprehended by the 
mind, as the: mind only operates in association with the external 
senses. Moreover. since there nre no perceptual data ; it cannot 
be "inferred. The notions of before and after, succession and 
simultaneity, quickness and duration, cannot by themselves 
indicate the nature of time as it is in itself."? There are, as Prof. 
Hiriyanna rightly observes (in his Indian Philosophical Studies, 
Vol. I, pp. 104-06), four different views of the Advaitin on the - 
problem of Time. Thess differences of view are not, however, with 
regard to the main conclusions but only as regards the details of 
the doctrine. The non-dual Brahman, the conclusion of all Advaitic 
literature does not suffer in the least due to this divergence of 
opinions prevalent amongst the Advaitic thinkers. All these 
different views on Time have for them the main theme to prove that 


1 W.R. dus Mysticism in Religion, pp 86.7 
2 Vide W.W. Hammerschmidt, Whitehead's Philosophy of Time car, pp. 19-20, 
3 Dr. 8 N, Daegupte, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. IT, pp. 156, ^ 
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Brahman, the Absolute Reality is Timeless. -In this connection 
Dr. Mahadevan wisely points out, ''Reality, in the view of Advaita, 
is truly timeless, timeless not in the sense of endless duration, 
but in the sense of eternity and completeness, requiring neither 
a before nor an after (Time and the Timeless, p. 70).” 

However we are now more interested in four views of ilie 
Advaitin on Time. In the first place, Sathkara himself is of opinion 
that time is an avidyakarya. Due to its being a karya or an 
effect, time must have a beginning and an end and as such must be l 
unreal. Time element, though not a product of individual fancy, 
does not even apply to cosmic maya. Cosmic maya does not begin 
in any point of time. Time is uot applicable to the Absolute 
. Brahman because it is timeless. Like all other objective empirical 
realities time is riddled with contradiction and is an anirvacya 
appearance. The second view on time we come across in Vanamàlà, 
a commentary. on. Sathkara’s Bhasya on the Taittiriya Upanisad. 
Time is here delineated as a relation between Brahman and Avidyà, 
the Absolute - Reality and the realm of appearance. Time itself 
is not included within avidya but like avidyà, it is beginningless and : 
one with an end. On the rise of true knowledge when. all àvidyaka 
appearances are dissipated, then the time-element is also dissipated 
since the relation between appearance and reality cannot be real 
but is an appearance only* and it must court the fate of an 
appearance. Third view on time we get in Madhusudan Saraswati’s 
Siddhantabindu. Time is here. identified with  avidyà. This 
statement construed carefully gives rise to a sense that time is not 
the same as avidyà but an active dynamic aspect of avidya. The 
last view considers time as identical with Brahman. Time is here 
changeless eternity and momeuts of time, as are ordinarily conceived 
by us are only appearances of this changeless eternal time, which 
is no other than Brahman itself. Though time is identified with 
the Absolute Brahman, this time is not our ordinary time which 
is measured by before and after and thus the primary Advaitic 
position is saved. Ordinary conception of phenomenal time carries 
with it finitude.  Finitude means dependence and dependence is no - 
genuine real existence. So our conception. of time may be a 
postulate subservient to practical empirical purposes. but in the- 
searching analysis of reason it is an appearance which is self. 


contradictory and indescribable in character, 
* Sateh hi Sambandhah Sambhavati na. Sadasatoh, ésatorve irent Samtbandbasya 
—Brahma Sutra Sankar Bhágya, 2.1.18. 
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Since-the days of the Mughals Sayer duties had been one of the principal 
sources of revenue to the state. The term sayer denotes market; but 
in its wider sense; it meant various kinds of imports on trade and property. 
In relation to taxation, it referred to numerous petty duties and taxes 
which were not fixed for all times to come. Regarding sayer duties, it 
was stated in the Fifth Report on the Affairs of the East India Company : 
“These duties which went by the names of sayer, as they extended to 
grain, to cattle, to salt, and all the other necessaries of life passing through 
the country and were all collected by corrupt, partial and extortionate 
agents, produced the worst effects on the state of society, by not only 
checking the progress of industry, oppressing the manufacturer, and causing 
him to debase his manufacture, but also by clogging the beneficial opera- 
tions of commerce in general and abridging the comforts of the people at 
large.”* Tt is extremely difficult to define the nature and scope of these 
duties which were condemned in the Fifth Report. Whatever may be 
their real nature in the Mughal period, the amazing variety of the duties 
and petty taxes which came under the broad head of sayer, is suffi¢ient 
to confuse any scholer who tries to make a sketch of them in the early 
British period. Rahdarry or Transit duties, bazar, haut and gunge duties, 
taxes on profession, road taxes, taxes on boats and sometimes even the 
so-called police tax, all of them came under the general head of sayer duties, 

The sayer duties which were collected by the zamindars in the early 
British period, by virtue of old-established usage, were especially local 
and arbitrary charges. What is more interesting is that a show of autho- 
rity was always connected with the levy of these duties. The zamindars 
and sometimes other authorised agents used to collect these inland imposts 
on goods bought and sold in the bazar, haut or gunges within their terri- 
tory or on goods passing through their territory whether by land or water. 
The levy of sayer duties was considered to be a right by the zamindars 
and as such complications arose when the question of permanent settle- 
ment was discussed in the nineties of the 18th century. Another interesting 
‘phenomenon is that an important branch of the sayer duties, namely Transit 


duties, got detached from the main body and developed into a separate,- 


full-fledged system of taxation as years rolled on. It is impossible to say 
when this change had been effected. It was perhaps the result of a slow 


P4 
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disintegration of the tax structure of the country in the mid-eighteenth 
century. One should not be confused to see that even in the minutes of 
John Shore and Lord Cornwallis Transit duties were referred to as sayer 
duties. The distinction between the two gradually became more marked. 
Thus Hamilton wrote: '"The term sayer means a market and in its broader 
use relative to taxation referred to a large variety of imposts upon trade 
and upon personal property which may be grouped into three main divisions. 
There were first, the sea customs duties upon imports and exports; second, 
the inland customs charged upon the transit of goods from placeto place ; 
and third, a great variety of local taxes of various kinds levied upon traders 
and manufacturers. It is to this third class of taxes that the term sayer 
in its more limited significance is generally restricted . . . 7? Though 
we cannot accept this classification of Hamilton, because sca customs duties 
upon imports and exports did not at all form a separate head at the time 
to which his observation may be attributed, there is no doubt that the 
scope of the sayer duties na rowed down to a great extent in the early 
British period. Still, it is difficult to enumerate clearly all the articles 
that came under the scope of the sayer duties, 

The prodigious variety of sayer collection may be classed for the .eon- 
venience of our is: under a few general heads? : 


(1) Duties EA on the transit of goods: and merchandise at “chokeys 
and pharries, etc. : 


These duties must be distinguished n om the general transit duties 
collected on account of Government. These duties were demanded 
by the zamindars on the transit of goods through their respective terri- 
tories. Zamindary chokeys were éstablished for collecting these duties. 
They were levied at ferries and fords of rivers, at passes through hills, 
or at lesa convenient stations on the highways and routes of commerce. 
Tt was also a practice to exact duty from merchandise passing through 
the gunges. It was not unusual for that purpose to force into the gunge 
an importation of goods passing by a near route. 


(2) Duties collected on the vend of commodities at hauts and. bazars : 


These were market tolls collected in money or in kind as a retribu- 
tion for the protection and accommodation afforded by the market. 
They were levied partly in the form of rent for the spot occupied in the. 
market whether a covered or an open shop, and partly i in the Bp of 
duties on the axticles brought into the market. 


(3) Duties collected at gunges : Ex 


These were duties on the sale of commodities; and were commonly 
collected at the time of a transfer of the property, and at the moment 
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when goods were weighed or measured between the buyer and the seller. 
Sometimes, however, they were levied on the importation or exporta- 
tion of goods. In the case of land carriage, the quantity was ascer- 
tained by the load and in the instance of water-carriage by the tonnage ; 
or in certain cases by actual weighing. 

The long-established practice was to appoint public weighmen 
in gunges, whose duty was to weigh corn and certain other goods sold 
by whole-sale in the gunges. Duties were levied from the purchaser 
or the vendor on the basis of the report of measurement by the weigh- 
men. But, as the same parcel of goods might change owners more 
than once even in the same gunge and certainly at different places, the 
tax must have been paid repeatedly. 

Under the system of sayers comprising gunge and haut duties, 
corn was taxed repeatedly between the grower and the consumer. It 
paid the toll of the haut where it was first sold by the peasant. Duties 
were again levied when the merchants exported the commodity from 
the gunges. Finally, the bazar duties had to be paid when it was 
bought by the consumer from the bazars. 

The gunge duties, however, constituted the greatest part of the 
revenue collected under the denomination of sayer; and the principal 
portion of these duties was that which was levied upon grain. 


(4) Taxes comprehended under the head of sayer though of the nature of 
land rents : 


These were essentially the ground rents levied for the establish- 
ment of bazar, haut, gunge or shops. They were collected by the pro- 
prietors of the land either in kind or in the form of rent. 


(5) Personal Taxes: _ 


They were generally taxes on professions. The duties on pilgrims 
also belonged to this class of sayer. They were, however, not a very 
productive source of revenue. i 


(6) Miscellaneous Taxes : 


A few articles of sayer not reducible to any of the foregoing heads, 
may be classed as miscellaneous. Tolls on ferries were of this kind 
managed as sayers. It gave to the state a participation in the earnings 
of the ferrymen in the form of a compensation for the use of the landing 

- place. 5 ' i 

When the Company’s Government launched a series of experiments to 

regulate the financial structure of thé country, the collection of sayer duties 
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appeared to be an anachronism to them. -The right of individual subjects 
to levy duties for their own benefit was expressly denied and the Governor- 
General-in-Council resolved upon the resumption of sayer duties. in June, 
1790. The views of the Government in resuming these collections from the 
landholders, and placing them under the charge of officers of Government 
were mainly “to abolish duties which were unproductive or which 
operated as a tax upon industry or impeded commerce and to establish 
such. only as under à general and systematic arrangement might afford an 
addition to the resources of the state proportionate to the increase ‘of the 
wealth of the people.’’* 

It was proposed to continue the former collections for one year, in order 
to obtain sufficient information and knowledge to enable the Government 
to enact regulations on this subject. But, from the informations collected 
by the officers of Government, it appeared that the collections. were so 
numerous and complicated that the task of regulating them was almost 
impracticable. It was found impossible to make them productive to the 
state and to minimise their burdensome effect on the internal commerce 
and industry of the country. It was found extremely difficult to select 
: the articles of sayer to be continued and to regulate them properly. It 
was, in consequence, determined on 28th of July, 1790, to abolish the sayer 
collections (with certain exceptions) throughout the provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. It was supposed that "in comparison with the relief 
to the inhabitants and the encouragement to industry which would be 
afforded by the discontinuance of the numerous impositions levied not 
only upon the necessaries of life but upon every article of trade, the loss 
to Government would-be very inconsiderable."5 

“ The privilege of imposing and collecting interna] duties,” it was stated 
in the rule for the abolition of the sayer, passed on 28th July, 1790, “ has 
been resumed from the land holders, and taken exclusively into the hands 
of Government, for the purpose of reforming abuses in these collections, 
and thereby affording benefit to the commerce of the country, as well as 
general ease to its inhabitants.- For the more effectual attainment of these 
objects, the Governor-General-in-Council has now resolved that all duties, 
taxes and other collections, coming under the denomination of sayer . . . 
be forthwith abolished."* The abkaree duties, taxes on pilgrims, rent of 
ground or building, and the various duties within the limits of. Calcutta 
(bazar, haut, gunge, etc., included) were, however, exceptéd. Compensa- 
tions to be made in consequence, could be regulated by an average of the 
net produce stated in the past accounts for ten years. The collectors were, 
thereupon, ordered to withdraw their officers from the gunges, bazars and 
hauts. . 

The abolition of thé vexatious sayer duties was hailed by all. In their 
letter of 19th September, 1792, the Court of Directors expressed their. 
approbation of the resumption, and the ultimate abolition of the sayer 
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in these words: “ We see, not without surprise, some of the most intelli- 
gent of our servants regarding the imposition of internal taxes, duties of 
customs, as a branch of the proprietory rights of Zamindars ; and observe 
in this instance the danger of adopting into practice rigid systematical 
deductions from premises in themselves imperfectly defined. Upon general 
principles and especially the principles of a despotic government, we can 
conceive nothing more incongruous and extraordinary than the inherence 
' of such a legislative power in great number of individual subjects; and 
we find that whatis thus at variance with probability is contradicted in 
fact by immemorial usage; which exhibits the privilege of imposing in- 
ternal duties as exclusively belonging to the sovereign ; and so constantly 
exercised, that no gunge, haut, or bazar, could be established without the 
authority of the governing power. In agreement with this practice, the 
Company, did, twenty years ago interpose, as their administrations have 
since done, in various ways, to regulate or abolish oppressive establish- 
ments and taxes of that nature. No right of Government therefore seems 
to us less disputable than that of separating them from the land tenures 
of the country, and modifying them at pleasure ; making suitable allowances 
for the rents occurring from such as were established under the sanction 
of Government. We approve therefore and applaud the assumption of 
all duties and taxes whatever, with the power of buying them, from the 
land holders; and having seen from the details in your proceedings, the 
enormous extent and complication of the abuses and oppressions com- 
mitted under such names, with the great difficulty of eradicating evils 
become inveterate, even under the immediate administration of the officers 
of Government, we are of opinion that, since it was deemed impracticable 
to establish instantly a proper discrimination, and to collect only what might 
reasonably be exacted upon certain articles of internal consumption, since 
the advantage derived by the state was comparatively small, and the in- 
juries suffered by the trade and the people of the country grievous, you 
acted wisely, as well as literally, in proceeding to the entire abolition of 
these instruments of internal oppression.” 

The abolition of sayer was definitely a very significant, ameliorating 
reform carried out by Lord Cornwallis’s Government. But the spirit of 
it was greatly injured by the fact that Government, on that occasion, 
reserved to itself the consideration of what internal duties or taxes should 
be imposed in lieu of them. "Thus, within a few years of the abolition of 
these vexatious duties, Transit and Town duties were again imposed. It 
is painful to note that with so much of eagerness to free the internal com- 
merce of the country, the Government of Lord Cornwallis could not realise 
that the very principle of levying duties, under whatever denomination, 
on the internal commerce was defective and prejudicial in itself. If 
sayer duties were vexatious to the merchants and the people generally, 
"Transit and Town duties would be more obstructive and injurious. But 
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this decision of the Governor-General-in-Council satisfied the Court of 
Directors who were always panicky on the question of revenue. '' We 
think, however," they wrote in the same letter, ‘‘ in correspondence with 
the idea you appear to entertain, that this should be considered as a sus- 
pension, rather than an extinction of the financial principle of internal 
duty; that when the whole business of the decennial settlement is in a 
due train of execution, and the time, in other respects, suitable, Govern- 
ment may review their object, with the design of ascertaining to what 
extent, in what form, and under what rules, it may safely be again made 
an article of revenue, without the danger of such abuses, against the state 
and against its subjects, as have hitherto subsisted in it. We think like- 
wise that this contingency of its resumption should be understood by the 
people, ‘that they may be more easily acquiesce in subsequent. measures to 
that end.” - 

When the sayer duties were abolished by the Rule passed on Sth July, 
1790, “ the collections made in the gunges, bazars and hauts, situated within 
the limits of Calcutta” were expressly excepted. There were various 
reasons behind the retention of these duties within the limits of Calcutta. 
One of them was that there was some legal difficulty with regard to the 
imposition or abolition of any duty or tax within the immediate local juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court of Judicature. Secondly, these duties were 
continued so as to prevent the native agents to transform them into a source 
of vexatious oppression and exaction.. Thirdly, these duties were not a 
source of grievances on the part of the buyers and sellers who résorted to 
the different marts of Calcutta. The market duty was paid by the: vendor, 
for the privilege of selling his commodities in a convenient and appro- 
priated part of the mart.’ ‘‘ The discontinuance of it. (market duty) with- 
out any express provision for keeping the established market places clean, 
dry and commodious, for the accommodation of the vendors, may in some 

‘instances have exposed them to inconvenience."? Mr. Scott, Collector 
of the town of Calcutta, gave the following information relative to the 
bazar duties in his letter of March, 1785, to the Committee of Revenue : 
* The collections in the bazars consist of a rent called tehbazaree, and 
tolah, paid daily by each of the bazar ryots, for the privilege of retailing 
articles in the government bazars. The first was established by Mr. Amyatt 
at 12 gundas, 2 cowries for each ryot . . . . The tolah was formerly a 
customary collection in kind; but from a topoi to the Calcutta Com- 
mittee in January, 1779, by the dewan, it appears that it had been some 
years before commuted for money. The rate of this collection has never 
been fixed by Government. It has always been settled by mutual agree- 
ment between the bazar farmer and ryot; and in all disputes on the rate 
collected, the complaint is decided from former custom."* The greater 
parts of the bazars in Calcutta were the property of individuals who paid 
a certain ‘Jumma’ or assessment. This payment to the government 
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was fixed either in perpetuity or for a long period of years. As a result 
of the compətition and separate interests of the proprietors and farmers 
of the bazars, there was little danger of any oppressive combination or 
exaction. Moreover, the Government control over the erection of bazars 
and the levy of bazar duties had already been. established in 1781. In 
concurrence with the Committee of Revenue, the Governor-General-in- 
Council declared on 25th May, 1781, “ the right of Government to suppress 
the erection of bazars by private persons without its authority." When, 
according to a police ordinance, bazars and shops were removed from the 
streets of the town, several shop-keepers sent representations to the Govern- 
ment objecting to the payment of duty upon the articles sold by them on 
their own premises. In consequence, it was determined by the Govern- 
nor-General-in-Council on 21st September, 1781, “that goods exposed to 
sale in dokauns or shops,.the property of individuals, be not made subject 
to the payment of duties in like manner as when the same articles were 
exposed to sale in the streets; or on the Company’s ground; but that 
the bazar imposts be levied from the public bazars; and from the stalls 
and shops situated on the Company’s. ground, as heretofore.” 

A full detail of the bazars in Calcutta, market or bazar duties levied 
therefrom and duties other than the bazar duties may be found in Holwell’s 
Report on the Company's Revenues in Calcutta, dated the 15th December, 
1752. ^ Besides the proper bazar or market duties, Holwell mentioned 
various other collections of a more exceptionable nature, which were for- 
merly made within the limits of the town of Calcutta. He mentioned 
“a road-duty which had its rise on this occasion: Collegat market and 
Govindpoor market being held both on a Saturday ; and numbers of the 
tenants resorting to Collegat market, to the injury of that at Govindpoor, 
it was found necessary to check this resort or counter-balance it by levying 
a tax on every article imported from Collegat, in proportion to that levied 
on the same articles at Govindpoor market." Collections were also made 
from various monopolies which were let in farm. Some of the mono- 
polies were continued to so late a period as the year 1788, when they were 
abolished by the Government. It was observed that farmers of the bazars 
were not often satisfied with the regular bazar duties. They used to station 
their agents on the principal roads leading to their respective bazars and 
exacted a sort of toll from the dealers passing to other bazars,? J. H. 
Harington, the then acting Collector of the town of Calcutta, however, 
publicly prohibited these exactions. Several farmers were also obliged 
to renew their engagements after the expiry of their terms, on condition 
that these collections would not be made in future. A heavy penalty was 
attached to the violation of this condition. 

Before the cession of Benares to the Company, the customs adminis- 
tration was carried on in an extremely haphazard manner. Numerous 
duties and tolls along with the export and import duties were exacted 
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from the people who groaned under the burden of these exactions. The 
British Resident in Benares exercised a control over the internal adminis- 
tration of that province for the first time in 1781 and from that time on, 
attempts were made to set the custom administration in order. In that 
year orders were passed that no duties should be collected except at the 
stations of Ghazipur, Benares and Mirzapur. These orders were, however, 
not obeyed. They were again repeated in 1784 without much effect and 
the trade of the province of Benares still languished under the burden of 
numerous oppressive collections. These collections were made partly at 
the custom houses, and partly by the amils, zemindars and farmers under 
their authority. 

This state of things could not be allowed to continue for eng: ; and on 
26th December, 1787, the Governor- General-in-Couneil ordered that the 
zamindari duties along ‘with all other collections on merchandise should 
be formally abolished with immediate effect. Only duties authorised by 
the Government should remain. Heavy penalties were prescribed in case 
of any illegal exaction, contrary to the spirit of that order. According 
to the 13th Article of the custom house regulation of the 29th of March, 
1788, “ no duties of any kind or denomination, should be collected in any 
part of the country, excepting at the four principal custom houses of Benares, 
Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Mirzapur; nor upon the transportation of any 
goods produced or manufactured in one part of the country,.and sold or 
consumed in another (with the exception of the goods sold which might 
be afterwards exported) and that any person levying duties, or exactions, 
under whatever denomination, on such goods, in opposition to this prohi- 
bition, should be liable to a fine, equal to three times the amount received." 
The grip of the Government was gradually tightened in successive settle- 
ments and the prohibitory orders were further strengthened by Regulation 
4, of 1795 which plugged the loopholes that enabled the zamindars and 
others to levy numerous petty duties. 

The system of collection of sayer and other duties in the Ceded and 
Conquered provinces had been to levy duties upon the articles immediately, 
when they were brought to the bazars and gunges for sale. This system 
did not operate uniformly and the variation in the rates of duties charged 
upon different classes of people was a constant source of trouble and griev- 
ance.? Several réspectable and wealthy merchants and inhabitants 
enjoyed favourable differential treatment. The amount of duties collected 
on merchandise of every description transported by them was invariably 
low; while several inferior beoparies and inhabitants of the bazars and 
gunges of the province had to pay an increased duty in the proportion of 
20 or 25 or even 30 per cent. upon articles transported or exposed for sale.!4 

These duties again varied at different bazars and gunges for lack of 
which specific rates wére fixed. This inequality of rates had, of course, 
originated in the system which prevailed under the Nawab's government, 
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The inattention of his government to the convenience and encouragement 
of the traders and the sole authority respecting the sayer collections being 
vested in the amils throughout their respective districts had presumably 
been the cause which produced this irregularity.^ The amils were sensible 
that the continuance of their own authority depended in a great measure 
upon the influence of the several powerful persons of respectability. Conse- 
quently, they favoured them in every instance by an exemption from the 
full amount of duties upon théir goods. The result of this discrepancy 
was naturally indefinite trouble, confusion and dispute. It was, therefore, 
urgently necessary to eradicate this evil and to evolve a system which 
would ensure smooth commercial operations. f 

To eradicate the evils of the sayer and other duties in the Ceded and 
Conquered provinces, Regulation 38 of 1803 was passed. Section 2 of 
that regulation prescribed that “all duties under the denomination of 
sayer, rahdarry, zemindary, or under any denomination, imposing a tax 
on the transport, export or import of goods, or merchandise of any des- 
cription, through, from or into the Ceded provinces, shall be considered 
as abolished." An exception was, however, made with regard to bazar 
and gunge duties. Section 15 of the same regulation provided that '* nothing 
in this regulation shall be construed to authorise an exemption of goods 
or other articles, sold in the bazars and gunges of the Ceded provinces, 
from paying the regular gunge duties hitherto levied ; which shall be levied 
at the usual rates, until a regulation should be passed for modifying and 
altering them, where they may appear to be injurious to the retail trade 
of the country." The whole of the Regulation 38 of 1803 was afterwards 
rescinded by Section 2 of Regulation 11 of 1804. But the provisions stated. 
above were repeated and extended to the Ceded provinces. The retention 
of the bazar and gunge duties was soon found to be unwise. The reports i 
of the several Collectors of Revenue in that province revealed that the; 
duties levied by Government in the bazars. and gunges were extremely 
injurious to commerce and agriculture and operated as a severe and heavy 
burden upon the country. It was, therefore, considered necessary for 
the promotion of commerce and for the relief of the inhabitants, to abolish 
the bazar and gunge duties throughout the Ceded and Conquered provinces. 
Accordingly, Regulation 6 of 1805 was passed which sealed the fate of sayer, 
bazar, gunge and other duties in that area. In lieu of those duties, Town 
duties were imposed on certain prescribed towns. 

The abolition of the sayer and other duties in the Ceded and Conquered 
provinces was not an easy task. A stiff opposition to that measure was: 
given by those who enjoyed the privilege sanctioned by a long-established 
custom. This privilege included not only the duties upon transit trade, 
but in many instances it extended to the sale in the gunges which was al- 
ways a favourite establishment among the powerful zamindars and consti- 
tuted their most lucrative source of revenue. The resumption and aboli- 
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tion of the gunge duties was a measure so revolting to ‘their pride arid 80. 
irreconeilable to their habits and prejudices, that the immediate application 
of the aforesaid regulation was considered to be, in a great degree, imprac- 
tiecable.* The zamindars and talookdars considered the collection of sayer 
in their gunges as their most important privilege ; and it was to that privilege 
that they attached conseqtience more than to the emolument they derived 
from it. Their prejudices would not allow them to consider any pecuniary 
compensation as an equivalent; since the relinquishment was regarded 
by them as a degradation in the opinion of their own tribe." They were 
ready to sacrifice their interests and fortunes to this false sense of personal 
pride. 

It is extremely difficult to point out a single date sien the sayer duties 
with all their numerous branches and sub-branches, disappeared from the 
Bengal Presidency. It was a slow and gradual process and many duties 
were also transformed and remained for many years to come. Sayer 
duties, in the wider sense of the term, gradually withered away as years 
rolled on and as occasion demanded. These duties were condemned by 
the Commissioners of the Ceded and Conquered provinces in their report, 
dated 29th September, 1807. Though the Finance Committee, in their 
report of 1809, seriously considered the expediency of re-establishing with 
modifications the sayer which was abolished in the lower provincesin 1790, 
the fate of these duties was doomed for ever. In the era of consolidated 
customs, there was no place for sayer and other duties. It is, however,. 
interesting to note that no void was created in the country’s economic 
life when these duties disappeared. In most of the cases, Town duties 
were imposed to fill up the gap left behind by the sayer duties. It is also 
peculiar that in the new set-up, many of the articles of collection previously 
under the head of sayer were analogous either to the Town duties or to 
the Transit duties. The old order had changed and a new system of inland 
customs collection was introduced in the year 1810, when a significant 
chapter was opened in the economic history of the Bengal Presidency. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPARATIVE 


VIEWS OF SRIDHARA AND 
UDAYANA 


MRINAL KáNTI GANGOPADHYAY 


Of the various commentaries on tbe Padārthadharmasamgraha 
of Pragastapida, mainly two treatises—the Kiraņävali of Udayana 
and the Nyàyakandali of Sridhara—stand' out prominently and seem 
to enjoy greater popularity with the scholars. We do not for the 
present like to enter into the controversy as to which of the two 
authors is earlier and bas quoted or refuted the views of the other in 
his own work, for the problem has already been discussed to some 
extent by a number of well-known scholars.’ Nor shall we make 
any attempt to present a detailed account of the arguments and 
counter-arguments advanced by the two authors and particularly those 
by Udayana who sometimes seem to quote the arguments of Sridhara 
almost verbatim and subject them to severe criticism, which may 
very well form the subject-matter of another fascinating article. It 
may, however, be worthwhile to record some of their respective views 
on certain common problems, which are often quite conflicting. l 

At the outset we may refer to the most common and well-known 
point on which the opinions of the two writers are widely at variance 
with each other. According to Kumarila and his followers darkness 
(tamah) is a distinct substance (dravya). They argue that the most 
general and accurate differentia of substances is that they are endowed 
with some qualities (guņavattva) and have some sort of action (karma- 
vattva). This definition applies to darkness also, which being black 
possesses the distinct quality of colour and since we have cognitions 
like ‘black darkness moves (nilam tamaé calati), if must have 
movement or action (karma) also. But they will show that it cannot 
. be included in any of the nine substances recognised by the 
Vaifesika and quite logically, therefore, darkness also should be 
added as a distinct substance to the list. Neither ^ Kan&da 
nor Praégastapida mentions it as such, which implies that they 
do not re-ognise darkness as a separate substance. The 
commentators have, therefore, to face the problem: In which 
of the categories should darkness be included? Most of the Vaiéesika 

1 Gopinath Kaviraj Bibliography (Reprint). P. 21. Dinesh Chandra Bhattca'eryya. 
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writers here side with Udayana who in a prolonged discussion shows 
that darkness is merely absence of light and belongs ‘to the category 
of non-existence (abhiva). Sridhara is here unique in holding that ` 
darkness is actually a particular kind of colour which pervades on all 
sides when there is no light and is cognised as darkness (iasmad 
ripaviées’oyam atyantam tejo'bhàve sati sarvatah : samüropitastama iti 
pratiyate). It may be noted that of the later writers Padmanabha 
Migra who is credited with the authorship of a sub-commentary on 
the Nydyakandali (Nyàyakandalisára) had a soft corner in his heart 
for Sridhara and tries to uphold his view on darkness in the Setu, a 
commentary on the Bhasya of Pragastapida (tasmid uktabhireva 
yuktikiranibhih Kandalikàrayuktikamalini niskalankaiàm prapantyeti 
samksgepah). | | 

According - to Nyaya and Vaigesika philosophers liberation 
(apavarga) means the absolute cessation of pain and suffering 
(àtyantiki duhkhanivrtti). But'as the logicians' dictum is that the 
existence of an entity is accepted only when adequate proofs have been 
supplied (mànàdhinà meyasiddhih), the task of furnishing some sort 
of evidences for the existence of this kind of liberation is felt im- 
perative. In discussing this problem Sridhara first quotes the view 
of some other philosophers whom he refers to by the epithet “Ta: kika’. 
They put forward the following syllogism in support of this kind of 
liberation : Duhkhasantatir dharmini atyantam ucchidyate santatitvad, 
dipasantativat. But according to Sridhara the proof lies in such 
Upanisat texts as asariram vavasantam priyapriye na spréatah ete. 
and he refutes the above syllogism as faulty in the following terms : 
Tadayuktam, pàrthivaparamànurüp&disantànena vyabhicirat. It will 
now be very interesting to note what Udayana says in this context. 
He cites and supports exactly the same syllogisin which Sridhara 
refers to as the view of the Tarkikas (excluding the word dbarmini 
alone, which is of no major importance here), but notes that this is 
the opinion of the Acharyas (ityácáryáh) and in immediate anticipation 
of an objection to it says: .Pàrthivaparamánugatarüpà-disantánenai 
k&ntikamidamiti cet? This corresponds word for word to the 
objection raised by Sridhara.* 

Tacca Iévaracodanabhivyaktad dharmadeva—in explaining these 
few words of Pratastapida Udayana and Sridhara tread completely 
different paths. The highest bliss (nihéreyasa) results, according to 
Pragastapida, from a knowledge of the true nature of the six categories 


2 ‘naikantika ' in Udayana and 'eyabhicára' in Sridhara mean the same thing— 
she fallacy of the irregular middle : 
3 Yato'bhyudayanihéreyasesiddhih sa dharmah Kan&dasütra 1.1.9. 
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through their similarities and dissimilarities (sanpàm  padàrthànàm 
sadharmyavaidharmya-tattvajfiànàm nihéreyasahetuh). But how can 
this right knowledge (tattvajñāna) which leads to the highest bliss 
can be acquired ? The reply to this question is to be sought in the 
above words. There the two words 'tat' and‘Iévaracodana’ stand 
respectively for right knowledge and the scriptures (Veda) which are 
the utterances of God. The significance of the sentence would be 
this: Right knowledge that dispells the darkness of false knowledge 
(mithyajfiana) and brings about the final emancipation from misery 
and pain, is acquired through dharma which, again results from yoga 
a8 has been prescribed in the Vedas. This is the view of Udayana. 
Sridhara’s standpoint is quite diflerent and he explains the text in his 
own way. If right knowledge (tattvajfiina) be regarded as the cause 
of the highest bliss, he argues, it would be in direct contradiction 
with the sūtra of Kanáda? (and that would be tantamount to 
violating the Sastra). So in these words Pragastapada actually shows 
how the contradiction can be avoided. The words ‘tat’ and 
‘Igvaracodana’ signify respectively the highest bliss (nihéreyasa) and 
the particular wish or desire’ of God (Igvarecchavigesa). The whole 
sentence would thus imply : It is quite true that liberation results 
from dharma. But dharma by itself, does not accomplish final 
beatitude, until it is aided by the wish of God. Hence the correct 
assertion would be, the ‘final beatitude results from dharma which is 
‘turned towards fruition by a particular wish of the Lord’. 

The atomic theory of the Nyàya-Vaisegika philosophers is well- 
known. Praéastap&da says: Sa (earth or prihivi) ca dvividhà nitya 
cànityà oca/paramàünulaksanà  nityà/kàryalakganà  tvauityà/. The 
atoms are thus eternal. But how would the existence of the param&- 
nu or atom be proved? Udayana discusses the problem and there, in 
refuting the view of some other philosopher says: Apara &ha/anu- 
parimanataralamyam kvacid vióràntam parimanataratamyatvat, mahat- 
parimánatüratamyavaditi /, tadapyasat / parasparigrayadosaprasangat. 
Now if anybody be curious enough to enquire about the identity of this 
‘Apara’ and enthusiastic enough to run over the few lines where 
Sridhara explains the same problem, it would be found that Udayana 
here quotes the syllogism cited by Sridhara word for word without 
changing a single syllable. Í 

The above few instances are not at all claimed to be exhaustive. 
Many other similar instances can be cited or referred to. There are 
a few scholars who have been kind enough to point out one or two 
such cases. But a mere reference is not enough. [t is necessary to 


WOMEN IN INDIA’S STRUGGLE FOR 
FREEDOM | 


Sw. ANNAPURNA CHATTERJEE, M.A. 


To understand properly a narrative about the Indian struggle for 
freedom, none can deny that thé women's movement is an important 
factor in the public life of India. This movement has advanced by 
rapid strides. One of the miracles for which the Mahatma is respon- 
sible to a very large extent, is this awakening. This movement 
has been intimately connected with the Indian National Congress, ` 
nevertheless, independent women’s committees have come into exis- 
tence all over the country. 

Tn ‘Ananda Math’, Rishi Bankim invoked the mother, ‘‘Bande- 
Mataram’’, the eternal sakti to help the ‘Sons of India’ to free their ` 
motherland from the foreign yoke. In India, women always have æ 
glorious and dignified place even in the Vedic age. They are wor- 
shipped, here, as an image of the Goddess of eternal power and in- : 
spiration. They as mothers, sisters, daughters and faithful wives 
followed the brave and heroic fighters of the freedom movement. 

From the very beginning of the freedom movement of India, 
women took the lead wherever possible and always inspired the move- 
ment. from behind wherever not. Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi not 
only inaugurated the freedom movement of India, but she took the 
active lead of the revolutionary forces in the Sepoy Mutiny and was 
killed in the battlefield. Then the cue was taken by her younger 
sisters. 

The Indian National Congress was established in December, 1885 
—inspired by women. We must not forget to record the name of 
the first lady speaker of the Congress, Mrs. Kadambini Ganguli who 
moved the customary vote of thanks to the President of the sixteenth 
Congress in 1900 (Calcutta). 

Mrs. Annie Besant, an Irish lady pioneered the Home Rule 
Movement which challenged the authority of Britain over India. 
She had the spirit to oppose Gandhi even. Mrs. Annie Besant joined 
the Congress in 1914 and gave it a new impulse. She took an active 
part in politics and carried on a raging campaign for demanding 
Home Rule for India. Mrs. Besant was interned by the Government 
in this connection in 1917, but was released soon. She became the 
first woman President of the Congress at Calcutta in 1917. 
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Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the poetess became our next woman 
Congress President in 1925. She was a member of the working 
committee also. She dedicated her life for the liberation of the 
country. The debt which India owes to her cannot be calculated 
precisely. 

An English dissipla of Mabatma Gandhi, Miss Madeleine Slade, 
paid a visit to Bulsar in Gujrat on the 6th June, 1930, to see with her 
own eyes how the Satyagrahi Volunteers, engaged in the non-violent 
raid the Dharsana Salt Depot, were being treated by the police. She 
published her report in the Young India on June 12, 1930. . Therein 
she on stated that she was convinced of the injuries perpetrated on the 
Satyagrahi Volunteers. during the “‘stormy 1930’s’’ by the British 
. Government. On the 31st July, 1930, a hundred ladies were arrested 

and a lathi-charge was ordered to disperse the crowd. Among the 
members of -the Working Committee present and arrested were... 
: Srimati Kamala Nehru and Srimati Mani Ben, the daughter of Sardar 
Patel. A hundred other ladies were also arrested including Srimati 
Amrit Kaur of the Punjab, and the dictator of the movement, Srimati 
Hansa Mehta. . : 

Who will be so neistotu to a the scene in which Bina. Das 
shot at the Governor of Bengal, but failed and was made a captive. 
The women who voluntarily took active part in the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid are not pictured in the gallery, of the martyrs. Women 
like these who silently helped the progress of the movement are. also 
remembered although their martyrdom might have been subdued by 
any dazzling external show. The death of Matangini Hazra at Midna- 
pur during the '49 movement by the bullets of the police for the 
country’s struggle stirred the blood of the foreigners even. 

The services which women rendered to the country’s struggle for 
freedom cannot be depicted as local or isolated instances. Volumes 
are to be written on the invaluable offerings of the Indian wonien 
to the freedom movement of India. Those who breathed their last, 
who seemed to waste their careers, unknown to human memories richly 
deserve adequate tributes and actually it is they who still hold the 
glorious, eternal ideals of Indian womanhood. 


RESTORATION COMEDY 


PRALAYEKUMAR DEB 
Lecturer in English, North Bengal University 


In the autumn of 1642, the theatres in London were closed down by 
the Commonwealth Ordinance. They were not re-opened until 1660 when 
Charles IT was brought back from his exile in France to occupy the British 
throne. A few theatrical performances were held surreptitiously in the 
Red Bull Playhouse during the interregnum. What remained almost 
hidden came into the limelight and won public recognition when “ the 
best good man that ever ruled a throne” started frivolity at Whitehall, 
along with his cavalier sycophants. The Restoration was meant to be a 
reaction against the Roundhead attitude towards life and society. Naturally, 
the austerity in the code of behaviour, the rigidity in speech and dress and 
the accepted ways of tautening the moral fibre were all discarded with 
relentless disdain. The old world of what was regarded as the cant and 
humbug of Puritanism was pulled into pieces and the values featuring the 
new monarchical order emerged triumphantly, exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence on the existing state of affairs as well as on the scale of habits. 

The comic writers of the period furnish us with a conspectus of the 
contemporary situation and thus enable us to gain insight into the his- 
torical perspective of the age. They depicted the modish triviality, seduc- 
tive gentleness and patterned elegance of the upper class society of London. 
They saw through the characters of the men and women who lived in a 
sophisticated world where ‘manners,’ i.e. the externals or the graceful 
qualities of a genteel kind of life reigned supreme. An imposing veneer 
of civilization concealed the outbursts of animal passion. The primal 
energy of Eden was relegated to the background, in the bewildering flights 
of fancy which regaled the intellectual aristocrats in a polished drawing 
room. While reading the Restoration Comedies, says John Palmer, we 
feel that we are no longer men, but wits and a peruke; that we are no 
longer women, but ladies of the tea-table. The whole social structure was 
built on a foundation of factitious norms. Not even a modicum of sincere 
integrity was there to regulate and sustain the normal life. Only the 
Buckinghams and the Rochesters and the Killigrews shone with unusual 
glamour, setting up certain standards of licentiousness for an emancipated 
and yet shifting generation. 

The psychological climate of the age did not favour the growth and 
development of tragedy proper. The dramatists aimed at a rational simpli- 
fication of the endemic mode of existence and presented its anatomy by 
way of a judicious appraisal. Lacking in the faculty divine and the spiritual 
vision which could explore, in a moment of clairvoyance, the possibilities 
inherent in the psyche, they failed to express the mystery of a cosmic under. 
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standing. The Royal Society of London emerged in 1660, or shortly 
thereafter, professing to analyse the multiplex phenomena of the universe. 
It tended to believe in the progress of man through the illumination of new 
science and with a view to ensuring that progress it adopted a method, 
at once experimental and empirical, which implied the examination of the - 
evidence before a proposition was to be accepted. The leading members 
of the Society, Robert Boyle, John Ray and Sir Isaac Newton, made sensa- 
tional contributions to the fund of human knowledge. The Restoration . 
comedy-writers, in their conscious attempts to deal with the social values, 
could never brush aside the persistent scientific scepticism which had re- 
placed the mute amazement originating in an incomprehension of the riddling ` 
forces of ‘ Dire Necessity.’ Tragedy, after vainly striving to add vitality 
to the style of Dryden and others, went into hibernation. Comedy lent 
itself elastically to the tone and taste of the times and appeared like a 
favourite pastime, a source of delightful utility, which had come to stay. 

Charles II learned much from the days of his continental exile and did 
not fail to infuse his newly acquired learning into the literary matrix of his 
time. Much of the debonair wit, artistic deftness and bantering levity 
characterizing the fashionable set of individuals that hung about the French 
Court was imported into the urban life of England. True it is that Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid and Juvenal were still more powerful influences than the 
contemporary French men such as Descartes, Moliere, Corneille and Boileau. 
But, the importance of French influence can never be minimized. The 
writers of comedy derived enormously from the dramatic productions of 
Moliere whose refinement, art of using scintillating bon mot and awareness 
of comic potentialities embedded in the round of social aberrations were 
acclaimed hilariously throughout the western world. The Spaniard 
Calderon, on the other hand, supplied these writers with different forms.of 
intrigues which, if properly handled, could give an unexpected direction 
to the chain of events marshalled as situational complexities. The in- 
fluence of both Moliere and Calderon was obvious but Bonamy Dobrée has 
suggested that it is not altogether foolish to say that “the Restoration 
writers completed what the Elizabethans began.” Dryden and Shadwell; 
to a limited extent, were the fitting successors of Ben Jonson. Thomas 
Rymer with his dramatic criticism of Shakespeare was an intellectual 
descendant of Webbe, author of Arte of Poesie. Middleton and Shirley, in 
the technique of working out the tangled problems, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in that of presenting realistic situations, helped the comedy of 
manners achieve a delicious appeal by means of thrilling movements and 
breath-catching swerves of tempo. 


Romantic idealism went out of the stage, yielding place to the exercise 
of intellect in every sphere of life. Life seemed to have been baulked of 
its emotional charm, and literature was faithful enough to reflect its linea- 
ments. Poetry was replaced by prose and the heart by the head. One 
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equals meant nothing but an opportunity to indulge in faithlessness and 
promiscuity. Dorimant easily cast off Mrs. Loveit and Bellinda and could 
_ explain the flagrant process of his amours by saying, “ Next to the coming 
of a good understanding with a new mistress, I love a quarrel with an old 
one", Horner, spreading the mendacious rumour that he had been castrated 
in France, seduced the Country Wife who, in her turn, prized ‘Idol’ repu- 
tation more than purity. Fainall was ready to leave his wife at any moment, 
of course after seizing her property, and would court Mrs. Marwood with. 
out any qualms of conscience. “ PI hate my wife yet more, Damn her, 
Ill part with her, rob her of all she's worth, and we'll retire somewhere, 
any where, to another world, I'll marry thee." 
Charles Lamb has tried to defend Restoration comedy with his charaes 
teristic sympathy. He tells us not to fear a scenic representation of dis- 
orderi and a painted pustule. Restoration comedy presents the picture 
of a ‘ Utopia of gallantry’ and is meant to be a holiday from the humdrum 
actualities of daily life. The Fainalls and the Mirabells, the Dorimants and 
the Lady Touch-woods are creatures of 'sportive fancy’ and do not 
offend the moral sense in their world. “ No reverend institutions are 
insulted by their proceedings—for they have none among them. No peace 
‘of families is violated—for no family ties exist among them. No purity 
of the marriage bed is stained—for none is supposed to have a being. No 
deep affections are disquieted, no holy wedlock bands are snapped asunder 
—for affection’s depth and wedded faith are not of the growth of that soil." 
Lamb’s criticism, I humbly submit, is not criticism proper but a critical 
subterfuge. Saintsbury has gone so far as to regard it as ‘ whimsical’. 
George Watson has pointed out that Charles Lamb is not the kind of critic 
“ who takes himself seriously or thinks consistency to be any sort of virtue, 
and the doubleness of his vision is on the whole a matter for complacent 
pride", He has no doubt that ultimately, Restoration comedy deserves 
moral condemnation: ‘‘ The business of their dramatic characters will 
not stand the moral test." But, on the other hand, “ I am glad for a season 
to take an airing beyond the diocese of the strict conscience.... I come 
back to my cage and my restraint the fresher and more healthy for it. 
I wear my shackles more contentedly for having respired the breath of an 
imaginary freedom." We do not find any justifiable point in the essay. 
Only a single word in the title— artificial’—seems both suggestive and 
significant. It is artificiality which pervades the atmosphere, giving us 
an impression of the lack of genuine warmth in the pattern of creative art. 
‘The Restoration comic writers often resorted’ to satire in order to con- 
demn the imperfections of their society. Congreve has said in the Epistle 
Dedicatory of The Double-Dealer: “I designed the Moral first and 
to that Moral I invented the Fable.” The story-material was to be handled 
in such a manner as to shame the buttsinto rectitude. What was necessary 
was & fusion of social concern and moral passion, a righteous indignation 
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against the wrong and baseness of society. Aristophanes was prompted 
by a deep social solicitude and criticized the foibles of Athenian life. Ben 
Jonson was morally annoyed and anatomized “ time’s deformity in every . 
nerve and sinew”. Bernard Shaw, in a much later age, was mowed by 
a blaze of reformative zeal and became the “ Knight of the Burning Pencil". 
All of them tried to give a positive shape to the creative idealism which 
lay in the depths of their hearts. They pulled down the pyramid of rotten 
conventions, but, at the same time, conceived of raising a new structure 
over the broken edifice. In the Restoration period, however, no such 
satirist wielded his pen. The satirical purpose of the comic writers, if 
they had any, failed miserably. A good many characters had been the 
targets for the shafts of amused contempt: Lady Wishfort who suffered 
‘from an “ indigestion of Widowhood”; Pinch wife, the superannuated 
sensualist, who guffawed when his wife was being seduced, Lady Flippant, 
the amorous widow, who was always on the quest for a husband ; Heartwell, 
the surly old bachelor, who pretended to slight women but was secretly 
in love with Silvia ; Lady Froth, the great coquette, who was a pretender 
to poetry, wit and learning ; to name only a few. And yet the tone of the 
satirists had always a playful quality about it. The attitude was never 
one of strong and intense moral disapprobation, of castigating social evils 
for the purpose of ameliorating humanity in general. The comic drama- 
tists, says James Sutherland, “ might ridicule. aberrations and eccentri- 
cities, or excesses and. deficiences in their own class or laugh at aldermen 
and women of the Town ; but they had no real quarrel other than occasional 
‘poredom, with that world of which they were themselves among the leading 
ornaments, and which.they mirrored with. ...amusement in their comedies”. 
.* They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend” (Dr. Johnson). It 
is on the plane of grace and delight and not on the moral or pp 
that they had something to give. 

Wit was the only redeeming feature of Restoration comedy. "Ina a 
society where “ the lyric cry from the heart ” had to be stifled, people tried 
their best to score intellectual.victory and used crisp, aphoristic and per- 
suasive sentences. Sentences like (1) “ Friendship without Freedom is 
as dull as Love without Enjoyment, or wine without Toasting”, (2) “ But 

' say what you will, 'tis better to be left, than never to have been lov'd", 
or (3) “ The falling out of wits is like the falling out of lovers” are too 
interesting to miss. Congreve, among the Restoration masters, often fell 

‘ upon fine phrases like a lover and the daneing words he used easily catch 
our ears. Lines like “ Here she comes i’faithful Sail, with her Fan spread 
and Streamers out, and a Shoal of fools for Tenders" or “ Beauty is the 
Lover’s gift" are not only mellifluous but even poetic in their evocative 
powers. Congreve’s " purity of style" and “ perfection of dialogue ” 
remind us of a Frenchman, not, however, of Moliére, but of Gustave Flaubert. 
Both the writers aimed at the creation of beauty through the quality and 
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feels that a number of ‘ intellectual gladiators’ had been let loose on the 
‘board and that they were made to produce an unceasing salvo of verbal 
wit.. They responded to the demand made by the highest purpose of life 
only by fastening an exclusive glance upon their intellectual resources, 
' Tronic laughter concealed all the springs of emotion and thus held the richest 
beauty of life away. Leigh Hunt is perfectly right when he remarks that 
“ we see nothing but a set of heartless, fine ladies and gentlemen coming 
in and going out, saying witty things at each other and buzzing in some 
maze of intrigue.” The blithe surface of society practically registered 
an attitude of cultured cynicism. The blitheness of demeanour was only 
an appearance and the reality resided in the falling apart of things, in the 
absence of any firm, regulating principle of human ethics. A constant 
fear of disillusion went alongside of a complacency of make-believe pro- 
jected into action. No wonder that life itself had been mocked as a series 
of pretty sayings and gallant activities in the pages of Restoration comedies. 

The stuff of Restoration comedy was ‘love,’ the same stuff which 
Shakespeare had enlivened in his Romantic comedies. But there was a 
good deal of difference between Shakespeare’s treatment of love and that 
of the Restoration writers. The heroes and heroines in Shakespeare’s 
plays yearned for a new dimension of spiritual bliss, hitherto unattained; 
even undivined. Imbued with the ardour of the Renaissance, the six: 
teenth century poet-dramatist exalted the metaphysics of intimate human 
relationships in the most glowing terms. But ‘love’ in Restoration 
comedy was an exciting form of promiscuity, a reckless, gaudy butterfly 
leaping from one flower to another. Matrimony was regarded as the death- 
bed of love and intensity seemed a-flame when the relation between the 
lovers happened to be based on mutual infidelity. ‘Love’ was only the 
lust of the blood and permission of the will. It was a contract rather than 
a sacrament, a rapture rather than a responsibility. L. C. Knights has 
gone so far as to say that in Restoration comedy ‘love’ was so spurious 
that it hovered perilously over the outskirts of the central sexual urge 
driving all existence. Sometimes, it was a bunch of grapes, sometimes, 
a palatable dish and sometimes, again, a baited hook. Bonamy Dobree 
suggests that in the first song of Dryden’s Marriage a la Mode the ideas of 
Restoration love found the fullest expression. One experiences love as 
a game of skilful pursuit in which strumpets and rakes were engaged, 
attesting to a spirit of decadence. Phraseology became more important 
than feeling and the values of moral life withered away in the salacity of 
aphrodisiac smuttiness. A few illustrations from Congreve’s The Way 
of the World will suffice to clarify the attitude of the Restoration dramatists, 
Witwoud said, ‘‘ A wit should no more be sincere, then a Woman constant ; 
one argues a Decay of Parts, as t'other of Beauty." Even Millamant in 
whom the erities readily find wit and womanliness in equal proportions 
exclaimed, “ Lord, what is a Lover that it ean give? Why one makes 
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lovers as fast as one pleases, and they live as long as one pleases, and they 
die as soon as one pleases: And then if one pleases one makes more.” 
And again, “ O, I hate a Lover, that can dare to think he draws a Moment’s 
Air, independent on the Bounty of his Mistress. There is not so impudent 
a Thing in Nature, as the saficy-Look of an assured man, confident of 
Success.” 

In 1698, Jeremy Collier, a stern Nonconformist clergyman, published 
a work entitled A Short View of the Immortality and Prophaneness of the 
English Stage, bitterly impugning the moral vices of contemporary dramatic 
literature. His vituperations startled public opinion and occasioned the 
publication of scores of pamphlets. Dryden confessed his errors in a 
magnanimous way, but others launched an onslaught on the incensed 
moralist, basing their arguments mostly on extra-aesthetic considerations. 
What was trivial in his strictures was over-emphasised and the sect to 
which he belonged was slighted with blatant scorn. Macaulay seemed to 
be an intellectual kinsman to Collier in his elaboration of the word ‘ licen- 
. tious’ in flaming characters throughout a full-length essay. It is im- 
morality rather than anything else that strikes the attention of even a 
casual reader of Restoration comedy and makes him reflect on the real 
‘function of literature. The Restoration comedy-writers offended the 
moral sense by being obscene, by presenting what was not to be presented 
on the stage. They were realistic and so dramatised the immediacy of 
their actual surroundings. P. A. W. Collins thinks that “ Commonly the 
hero was a projection of the dramatist himself who accepted the assump- 
tions that the countryman was a boor, the puritan a hypocrite and the 
citizen the husband of a wife who might be tempted.” But the dramatists 
could not portray the movement of living thought in the recesses of the 
innerself, thanks to their narrow understanding of the range and variety 
of human life. They focussed attention on the intellectually advanced 
of ‘society and acted like the reporters of a case-study, arranging and r>- 
arranging, as it were, the erotic delicacies of some familiar types. A Piran- 
dello or an Ibsen could never be found among those who pandered to the 
requirements of a degenerate set of people, without caring for the values 
which form the nucleus of artistic success. 

C. V. Wedgwood in her Seventeenth Century Literature expresses the view 
that in the Restoration society which had finally come unmoored from 
feudalism and chivalry, a new move towards greater justice between man 
and woman was being carried on. The prerogative of meeting a man on 
equal terms was now open to any woman of quick wits. She had come to 
live in a world where neither Hero nor Imogen could be so scandalously 
mistreated by their lovers with the full approval of society. Miss Wedgwood 
has steadily advocated her viewpoint, but she seems to have forgotten 
to mention that the liberty which was achieved in the Restoration period 
was not a whit better than licence. The meeting of man and woman as 
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(tv) Articles appeared in “Maratha”, English "''Keáarl'', 
Marathi weekly, 
(v) Speeches, etc., etc. 

His memorable uttering—''Swaraj is my birthright.” He was 
an outstanding patriot, a selfless worker in the cause of India's 
freedom, a born lover of liberty. 

Avinaga Chandra Guha, M.A., LL.B. (1875-1948)— 

Amongst others below are noteworthy : 


Poems : 
«fit-3rfs —" «perge, T 5332 ; 
wixha— ” ether, 3325; 
Bti— 9? 0, BYSS, RD ; 
BABB — AR, 9292 | 

|o weteI— "SW, 9325; 


spmtafq— n pz, a>; 
Saal e—,, cate, $909 3 - 


Way, BBA, SOP 
wra —- „oO CB, e»; 
aA aa ,, atad, sver ; 
si 3 Wd, >to ; 
aratais— ,, Cette, Wow ; 
smbPISIS— y WIA, 39.8 3 
Song: i 


Wt WAS —Slq cesta, att igts — sta costal, 
HA aitab aÀ: MAGERS”, wea, woe ; 

: lieviews : 
spfatqa qoa fosi—“ATSAS”, qf, 9004 ; 


stegssi— " $53, 9904; 

feclaanes spes ER ” air, Wee ; 

BNSE— "Oo ITPA, ser, CMT, gvoa; 
attat ord ei— % UNA, 30e», GF, swe ; 

qaa Creta » WW, 5231 ; 


“apa a mmuts— 9 o- QSIB-sISIy, sore, C53, sere; 
Vedic Studies : a 
Ss xzifeau—' epe", AAG, sea ; 
Parjavya—‘“The Calcutta Review’’, August, 1955, The doctrine 
of Srautalitiga as applied in the Smrti—Do., May, 1958 ; 
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te f Pg g% Legal : 

. Marriage: Is marriage of an adopted son with pa Sagotra of 
his natural father prohibited ?—88 C.L.J., 1951 ; 

Plebiscite—‘‘University: Law College Magazine", Calcutta, 

Vol. XX, 1950-51 ; 

Mimansi rules of Interpretation—Do., Vol. XXII, March, 
1954 ; 

Athenian Law and 'Custom-—''University College of Law > 
Magazine’’, Calcutta, Vol. XVIII, March, 1955; 

Significance of the State—“The Calcutta Review”, August, 
1956 ; ' . 

Hindu Marriage and its Legal aspects—Do., December, 
1958 ; 

l Historical : . 

Successive Strata of the Population of  England—''Vidyà- 

ságar College Magazine’, Vol. XXX, Winter Number, 1952 ; 
i Letters : 

Chithi—‘‘Mandira”, Pouga, 1361;  ''Vidyaságar College 
Pairikà'', Jyaigtha, 1362 ; : 

Invitation Letter composed in Sanskrit on the occasion of 
the Srddh ceremony ; i 


Sanskrit Gáthà : 
Sri Sri  Mahàümáyà Vijayate—‘‘Kayastha-Samaj’’, Sravana, 
1844 B.S. ; 
Translation : 


Tardrahasya-tantra, 3/9/8, 8 (Ancient & Modern dhyan, 
translation from Sanskrit into Hoglish)—‘‘Baridal Hitaigi'', 
Vol. LIII, No. 50, 1351 B.S. ; 
Miscellaneous Matters: 
Compilator of the hymns of the Goddess Sarasvati from the 
Rigveda (ms.) ; 


I 
Do., et ANG, ANT, ale, wet, wet] from 


Rv., Vs., Ts., Nirukta. (ms.) ; 
Do., On Old-Indian Poetics (Alamkāra : bibliog., (ms.); 
Philosophical ; 
Schwegler on Hume—‘‘The Calcutta Review’’, December, 1955 ; 
Ethnologic Poem: Sanskrit : 
sarfati : A of Kāyastha), 


" 
*iyu-wq: (Hymn of the Kayastha), (ms.) 
His soul-inspiring saying— «tw aieas af," “agate 1" 
“There is no greatness where there is no truth, goodness and 
simplicity’’——-—-Avinasa Chandra satisfied this difficult -test of 
greatness--he belongs to a higher type of humanity. i 
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texture of words and insisted on the adequacy of expression by plastic 
means. 

Wit was the ultimate reality in the writings of Sheridan and -Oscar 
Wilde, but in. Congreve’s writings, the agility of wit and a keen tragic sense 
entered into a curious artistic congress. In this connexion, one fails to 
resist the temptation of comparing Congreve with Bernard Shaw. Under 
the surface of his blithe flippancy Shaw concealed powers of deep emotion. - 
Ann’s cry for a father of the Superman and the litany at the end of Saint 
Joan bear unmistakable signs of pathos. Shaw was at times really pensive, 
desperately struggling to give vent to his throttled emotions and the music 
where he appeared ‘ palpitated into infinite melancholy’. Congreve was 
also a writer with a tragic cast of mind which had given unexpected turns 
to more than one play he wrote. Lady Touchwood and Mrs. Fainall were 
figures of intense realism and they left an impression of unmitigated an- 
guish. The last scene of The Double-Dealer where Lady Touchwood entered 
the stage, frantic, ‘ affrighted’ and being pursued by her husband, was 
not. only ‘surprising’ but also bitterly tragic in its implications. Mrs. 
Fainall was ‘more sinned against than sinning’. She had a passion for 
Mirabell;and she was loyal to him in every possible way, but her heart 
ached at not being loved by her husband. Once she said, “ He (Mr. Fainall) 
has a Humour more prevailing than his Curiosity, and will willingly dis- 
pence with the hearing of one scandalous Story, to avoid giving an occasion 
to make another by being seen to walk with his wife”. The affectation of 
lightness in the remark catches our fancy. “ But how bitter it is! How 
full of unnecessary pain is the way of the world !" í 


COINCIDENCE. OF MARRIAGE. OF THE 
TWO GREAT SCHOLARS OF INDIA 
—THEIR WORKS 


DvmENDRA NATH GUHACHAUDHURI 


Lokmànya Ba] Gangadhar Tilak was brought up in the most | 
orthodox Brahmin atmosphere of Poon’, which was also the seat of 
Oriental learning. His father Gangidhar Ramachandra Süstri was 
a reputed Sanskrit scholar. He initiated his son in Oriental 
Studies. ‘The Uncrowned King of Deccan” (1887 to 1897), ‘The 

. father of Indian DM UR was married when he was 15 years of 
age with a bride 10 years old. d 
.— Avinüéa Chandra Guha was brought up in a Bengali honie of 
Orthodox Kayastha family, being men of letters, well-versed in Eastern 
Classics and were prominent men in the field of public activities and 
in the high offices of the State service. It was in this environment 
that Aviniga Chandra was cradled. He married in 1890, May 2. at 
the age of 15, Prabhat Kamini, who was aged 10 years, under the 
guardian-ship of his elder first cousins who were nominated in the 
will of Svarüp Chandra Guha as Executor of the Zamindàri Estate 
and other ‘properties left by him to his son Avinaéa Chandra. 
Svarüp Chandra was a great scholar in Eastern Classics and was a 
Doyen of Bariga] Bar, East Bengal. 

Both were the brightest stars in the firmament. So the lines of 

Wordsworth apply to them aptly : 
“Thou soarest high but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home’’. 


Their Works : 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. (1856-1920)—Amongst others 
the following are notable : 

(i) The Orion (article on Vedie studies read at International 
Congress of Orientals, London, 1892) acquired for him a 
high reputation in the world of Oriental scholars, 

(ii) The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 

(iii) Gitàrahasya (a monument of his erudition, written in 
Mandalay prison, one of the finest products of life), 


Reviews & Notices of Books 


Sources of Indian Tradition—Published by Motilal Banarasidass, 
Delhi-6. Price Rs. 18.00. Pages 961, 


The book under review has been compiled by Wm, Theodore de 
Bary and three other great. scholars assisted by six special contributors 
including two renowned Indian scholars. It is a monumental attempt 
to understand Indian civilization from the Vedic period up to the present 
day. The English translation of many well-selected and valuable Sanskrit 
texts together with many poems or songs written in different Indian 
languages and dialogues is an attractive feature of this book. Introductory 
essays and comments are very helpful to a common reader in understand- 
ing the historical background and significance of the topics discussed, 

The great book contains materials collected from the Vedio lore, 
Buddhist and Jaina texts, Hindu, Sikh and Islamic authoritative works. 
The representation of modern India and Pakistan invites the special 
attention of a reader. The chapters beginning from the 21st to the 28th 
have been devoted to clucidate various types of movements, religious, 
political, social and cultural. The background of Islamic thought, the 
tendencies of Muslims in India, their movement and the formation of 
Pakistan have been well discussed in this book. The contribution of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, .Sir William Jones, T. B. Macaulay, Debendranath 
Tagore, Keshub Chunder Sen, Dayananda Saraswati, Sri Ramkrishna, 
Swami Vivekananda, Dadabhai Naroji; Surrender-not Banerjea, M. G., 
Ranade, G. K. Gokhale, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Arabinda Ghosh, Brahma Bandhab Upadhyay, Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
M. K, Gandhi, V. D. Savarkar, Subhas Chandra Bose, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
M.N. Roy, J. C. Kumarappa, Romesh Thapar and Vinova Bhave have 
been well selected and arranged, The movement of the mystics in India 
has been duly discussed. Only one glaring defect is noticed to this book 
viz, proper consideration has not been paid to the Tantric movement in 
India. The contribution of the Tantra literature to Indian oulture is no 
less significant, I hope, in the next edition this defect will be mended. 

v J.B, 
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Ourselyes 
Asia FOUNDATION SUBSISTENCE FELLOWSHIP 


On 8.1.57 the chief of South Asia Programme Department; Asia 
Foundation donated a sum of $ 15000/- demonstrating the Founda- 
tion’s interest in the centenary celebrations of the University: Thé 
then Vice-chancellor, Dr Sidhanta indicated hat the most fitting 
method of utilising the sum would be to institute five subsistence 
Fellowships of the value of Rs. 50/- p.m. each, tenable for two years 
for the prosecution of Post-graduate studies, the recipients being 
' exempted from the payment of tuition fees. The Senate on the 
recommendation of the Syndicate accepted the donation with’ thanks. 
The award was first made in 1961. Of the five fellowships three would 
go to Science and two to Humanities The award for 1963 has been 
made but its value has been lessened to Hs. 45/. p.m. : - — - 


Dr. TROY ORGAN 


The United States Educational Foundation in India requested 
the University of Calcutta to accept Dr. Troy Organ as a Research 
Professor in the Department of Philosophy for the academic year 
1965-66. The University would have no financial implication in 
. accepting him as a teacher- in the department. Ordinarilly he will 
have no teaching assignment in the department but if wanted, he 
will be available for occasional lectures. 

- The proposal is being considered by the University. 


PROPOSAL FOR THE INSTITUTION OF A CHAIR 
IN TAMIL AT THE UNIVERSITY 


Bharati Tami} Sangha of Calcutta sent a proposal to the University 
for the institution of a chair in Tamil at the University with the object 
of introducing Tamil studies here. The University asked for financial 
assistance from the Government of West Bengal as well as from the 
Government of Madras and also approached the University Grants 
Commission for the purpose. The Government of West Bengal 
however iutimated their inability to render any financial assistance. The 
U.G.C. stated that financial assistance might he available from the 
Government of Madras for setting up a Department of 'l'amil at the 
University. The Government of Madras has been moved. 





Motifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/29/64 


It is notified for general information that the following Revised Syllabus for the 
M. Com. Course and consequential changes in the chapter XX XIV-B of the Regulations 
were adopted by the Academic Council on 92.5. 64 and accepted by the Senate on 19,9.64 : 

That the existing Sec. 6 of the regulations for the M.Com. Examination be replaced 


by the following : 
5. A candidate will be examined in the following subjects : 
Compulsory Group: 100 marks each 


(1) Business Economies and Operations Analysis 

(2) Business Administration 

(8) Modern Economic Development 

(4) Monetary Economics and International Trade =A 


(b) Business Statistics, 


- Any one of the following Elective Groups : 
Blective Groups : 800 marks 
1. Accountancy Group: 


(a) Acconntanéy and Auditing 


(b) Taxation 
. (e) Costing and Principles of Management Accounting. 


9. Finance Group : 


(a) Banking, Money Merkets and Bank Accounts 
(b) Corpcration Finance 
(c) Public Finance. 


8. Marketing and Distribution : 


(&) Marketing Principles and Policies (including Market Research) 
fb) Trade Organisation and Management (Policy end Practice) 
_ fe) Transport. 


4. Industrial Economics : 


(a! General Principles 


(b) Industrial Relations. : 
(c) Indien Industries and their Problems (A specific study of the selected 


industries to be prescribed by the Board of Post-Graduate Studies from 
time to time). E 


B. Insurance and Actuarial Science : 


(a) Insurance Law and Organisation with special reference fo India 
(b) Insurance Finance and Accounts 
der Elemente of Actuarial Science, 


And other Elective groups which may be approved by the Academic Council on the 


recammendation of the Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Commerce.’ 
The Academic Council decided that the above Revised Syllabus and the changes in 


the regulations would take effect from the M.Com. Examination of 1968. - 


Senate House, Calcutta-12. i G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 9th October, 1964, — - 7 . Registrar t 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. "CSR/90/64 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Chapter L of 
the Regulations relating to Diploma in Public Health Examination were adopted by the 
Academic Council on *.8.64 and accepted by the Senate on 19.9.64 : 

"T. That Section 5 of Chapter I. of the regulations relating to the Diploma in Public 
Health examination be replaced by the following : 
(page 390 of Appendix F of the University Regulations). 
5. Every candidate shall be examined jn the following subjects : 


Subjects Marks Maximum Field and practical Pass 
; Written ^ Oral work in class marks. 
(a) Paper I (8 hours) : 100 a 100 50 . 198^ 


Microbiology including : - = . 
Medical Entomology and 
Parasitology, Epidemiology f i 
and Communicable Diseases. 


(b) Paper II (8 hours) : 100 100 50 125 
Public Health Admimis- : . 

tration including Preventive 

and Social Medicine, Public 

Health Laws, Medical Statis- 

tics and Health Education. 


(c) Paper ITI (3 hours): 100 100 . 0 . 1% 
Environmental Sanita- . 

tion jucluding Public Health 

Chemistry and Occupaticnal 

Health. 


(d) Paper IV (8 hours) ; 100 ` 100 50 125 
Care of Mother & Child 
including Chemistry and : 
Physiology of Human Nutrition. i ; 
Total. 400 “400 « 7 202 ` 500 


II. That section 6 of the said regulations be replaced by the following : 3 $ 

‘In order to pass, a candidate must obtain at least 50% of marks in each of the above 
four papers, the written, oral and field and practical work in class marks being. taken 
together.' 

The Academic Council on 1.8.64, decided that the above eusrigee "would take effect 
from the D.P.H. Examination of April, 1965. f 

Senate Ffouse. Calcutta-12, À a. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 9th October, 1964. . Registrar. | 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/31/64. 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Chapter 
XLVI.O of the regulations relating to B.D.S. Examination were adopted by the Academic 
Council on 1.8.64 and accepted by the Senate on 19.9.64 : 

“I In the regulations for the first professional B.D.S. Examination following are 
to be added after the termination of the paragraph on page 642 : 

‘Candidates who have passed the M. B.B.S. Examination of this University or from 
other University recognised'by this University or any examination considered equivatent for 
the purpose by the Syndicate shall be examined in Dental Metallurgy including meterial 
used in Dentistry only.’ 

. In the regulations for second professional B.D.S. Examinations following. are to 
be added at the end of the para on page 642: 

‘Candidates shall be Examined in Human Dertal Anatomy, Physiology and Dental 
Histology and Biochemistry only.’ 

IIl. In tbe regulations for third professional B.D.S. Examination following ate 
to be added at the end of the para on page 642 : 

‘Candidates shall be examined only in Dental Materia Medica along with Dental 
Surgery as per existing regulations.‘ 
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IV. In the regulations for Final professional B.D.S. Examination following are tote 
added at the end of the para on page 642 : nie 

. Candidates who have passed the M.B.B.S. Examinations of this University or from 
any other University recognised by this University or any Examination considered equi- 
valent for the purpose by the Syndicate shall be examined in the following subjects : 


Part I 


(i) Dental Prosthesis including Crown and Bridge Prosthesis. 
(ii) Preventive and Children’s Dentistry. 
_ Gii) Dental Jurisprudence, Ethics and Economics. A M 


* , Part II 


(i) Operative Dental Surgery and Dental Radiology. - : 
Ui) Oral Surgery including Anaesthesia. Local and General and Orthodentis. 
Candidates who have passed M.B.B.S. Examination of this University or from any 
other University recognised by this University or any Examination considered equivalent 
for the purpose by the Syndicate shall be examined in subjects mentionéd in the first, 
econd and third professional Hxaminations, as modified by the proposed regulations, at 
the end of tbe 1st year of their studies and the final professional Examinations at the end 
of 2nd year of their studies. i 


. A candidate who fails to pass in any one or more subjects in the first Examinations 
under the modified regulations shall be allowed to appear in that subject or subjects in 
which he has failed in any subsequent Examination. 

Any candidate who fulfils the conditions may be admitted to the final professional 
Examination provided he has passed in all the subjects in which he was due to appear 
in (he Examination at the end oí the first year. 

_A candidate who fails to pass or’ present himself for the Examination shall not be 
entitled to refund of the fee, but he may be admitted to one or more subsequent Exami- 
nations on payment of the.prescribed fee on each occasion, on producing & certificate that he 
hae, since the date of last Examination and within the 6 months preceding the Exami- 
nation which he intends appearing at attended, to the satisfaction of the Principal of the 
college, a further course of study in the subjecta in which he will appear. 2’ 

- The Academic Council decided that the above changes would take effect from the 
current session i. e., from the admission for the session 1964-65. 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Registrar, 


Senate House, Caleutta-19, © 
The 9th October, 1964. 


` 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/32/64. 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Chapter 
XLVIILB of the Regulations relating to the M.Sc. (Medical) Examination were adopted 
by the Academic Council on 1.8.64 and accepted by the Senate on 19.9.64 : 

A. (a) The Section 11 be replaced by the following : : 

In order to pass the Examination, a candidate must obtain at least 189 marks in 
aggregate of four theoretical papers and at least 180 marks in the aggregate of four 
practical papers. — ' 

No minimum pass marks shall be required in each theoretical paper but if in any 
theoretical paper a candidate obtains less than 25 marks, these marks shall not be included 
in his aggregate, , 

(b) The following new paragraph be added after Section 11 : 


19. A candidate obtaining 60% i.e. 480 marks of the total marks for theoretical and 
practical Examinations or above shall be placed in the first class. A candidate obtaining 
less ihan 60% i.o., 48) marks but not Jess than 43% i.e., 860 marks shall be placed in the 
Second class. . 

te) The existing section 19 be renumbered as section 13. 

In the syllabus of Anatomy the following changes be made : 

In last paper 2nd half add within bracket "(Morphology and evolution)" after “Com: 
parative anatomy.” 

d ‘In practical 8rd peper (a) insert “(Surface and Radio-logical anatomy)? after “Living 
natomy.”’ 

The Academic Council decided that the above changes would take! effect from the 
Examination of 1964. : : 


Senate House, Caleutta-12. G. C, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 10th October, 1964. Registrar, 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 3 
Notification No. CSR/33/64. - 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVI- 
CC of the Regulations relating to the Revised 3 year B Sc. Examination were adopted 
by the Academic Council on 1.8.64 and accepted by the Senate on 19.9 64: 

‘The fullstop occurring at the end of Sec. 21 of the revised B.Sc. regulations be 
deleted and the following be added thereafter: ' 

“And one paper in Humanities and Social Science (Additional sübject),?* ' 

The above changes would take effect from the session 1964-65. 


Senate House, Caleutta-19. G, C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 10th October, 1964, Registrar. ` 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/34/64. 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Chapters 
XLVII, XLVIII and XLIX of the regulatious relating to the M.D., M S. and M.O. 
Examinations respectively were adopted by thé Academic Council on 1.8.64 ‘arid accepted 
by the Senate on 19.9.64: . À 

“That after para 3 of section 2 the following new paragraph he added :- D 

‘The applicant for admission to the Examination shall, two yeare prior to his prepara- 
tion of thesis, apply to the Secretary, Council of the University College of Medicine 
for registration in the Council of the University College of Medicine in a prescribed from, 
stating therein his qualifications and the subject or subjects which he/she proposes to 
investigato. The application for registration mist be certified by a guide recognised for 
the purpose by the Council of the University College of Medicine under whose guidance 
he/she intends to carry on the work and this should be forwarded through the Head of 
the Institution where the candidate intends to work. He may, not later than one year 
after his registration, be permitted to modify or amend the title of the thesis with the . 
approval of the Council of the University Coilege of Medicine,’ ” 

The Academic Council decided to give immediate effect to the above changes in the 
Regulations. 


Senate House, Calcutts-12, i G. 0. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 10th October, 1964. . Registrar. ` 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Procedings of the Syndicate 


No. S 4-2553-63 zx EL Waltair, Dt. 8-8-19€8.- 


Sub: Misconduct at the University Examinations March-April 1963. 
Ref : Syndicate Resolution dated 20-7-1963. 


ORDER 
The results of the following ¢andidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
. unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April 1963 are cancelled and 
debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinatione for the period noted 
-against each— . ; 
.8. No. Name of the candidate Exarmiiation Reg. No. Period of Rustication., 


1, M. Nagabhushane Rao Matrienlation: 8096 Debarred for one year and 
` permitted to appear for the 
University Examination to 
be held in March 1964 or 
S : thereafter. 

9. G. C. Nargyanamurty do 8114 do : 
8. D. Subbalakshmi do 4434 Debarred for two years and 
ee : 7 f permitted to appear for 
tbe University Examina. 
tjon to be held in March 


= EA. 1965 or thereafter. 
4. G. Krishnam Raju Pre-University. 1887 do 
5. K. Krishnan Raju do _ 1888 - do 
By Order 
Y - K. V. GOPALASWAMY 


Registrar. 
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: ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 

No. S. 4.9553-63 ESSA x i Waltair, 9-8-1963, 
Eno! : One Statement. : i 
Proceedings of the Syndicate. 


Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations Marcb/ April, 1963. 
Ref: Syndicate Resolution dt. 20-7-1963. 


ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair meanb at the University Examinations held in March-April 1963 aré cancelled and 
they are debarrel from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the period 
noted against each— t. 


S. No. Name of the candidate Examination Reg.No. Period of Rustication 


1. G. Veerareddy Pre-University 10369 Debarred for one year and 
> permitted to appear for 
the University Examins- 
tion to be held in March 
1964 or thereafter. 


2 P. R. Koteswara Rao — B. A. (N. R.) 999 Debarred for two years and 
permitted to appear for the 
University Examinations 
to be held in March 1965 
or thereafter. 


3. G. Leelavati Devi do 2433 do 
4. Y. Raghava Rao B.Sc. (N.R.) 8314 do 
5. C; Satyanarayana do 4684 . i do* ` 
6. P. Shyamala B.A. (0.R.) 3419-A Debarred for two years. 
By Order 
2 K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 
t Registrar 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Boy Proceedings of the Syndicate 
No. B2/10784/62 Waltair, d/31-g-1963 


Sub : Matriculation Examination September 1963. 
Read: 1. Application d/nil from Mr. P. B. A. Govindacháryulu 
9. Syndicate Resolution d/17-8-63. 


ORDER 


Mr. P. B. A Govindacharyulu, candidate with Reg. No. 5867 at the Matriculation 
Examination held in March 1983 is debarred from appearing for any of the University 
Examinations for a period of two years as he has tempered with the official marks stato- 
ment issued to him. Hv is permitted to appear for the Matriculation Examination to be 
held in March 1966 or after. 


Sy É By Order 


. K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 
a : Registrar. i 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY : 
Office of tlie Registrar (Academic) 
Ref. No. RAO/SCAC/56 Dated, July 94, 1963. 


Dear Sir, k 
I am to give below a copy of the following resolution of the Standing Committee of 
the Academic Council, dated 16-7-1963 for your information and necessary action : i 
“Resulved-—that in superséssion to the earlier decisions of the Standing Committee of 
the Academic Council, in tbe cases of such candidates who were ru ticaled for 2 years and 
were not permitted to appear at any University Examinations before 1965 for using unfair 
means at the University Examinations of 1953, the period of their rustication be waived 
and that their 1963 Examination be cancelled. E 
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Resolved further—that the abové candidates be. permitted to appear at thé Univereity 
Examinations of 1964, either as private or as regular candidates, in accordance with the 


relevant Ordinances. 


A list of candidates who were rusticated for two years previously and in whose cases 


the above reaolution applies, i is enclosed herewith. 


Encl: As above. 


Your faithfully, 
Tilegible 


Dy. Registrar (Acad.) 


List ‘of candidates, rusticated for two years for using unfair means at the University 


Examination —1963 


Sl. No. Name and address of the candidate 

1. Sri Bharat Prasad Gupta, Ó/O Sri Ramji Ram Gupta, 
Chittoopur, B. H U., Varanasi. 

9, Shri Hari Narain Singh, S/O Sri Jagdeo Singh, Shri Janki 
Rice Mill, Vill. & P.O. Nokha. Shahabad (Bihar). 


8. Shri Shri Nath Savita, S/O Shri Raghu Nath Prasad, D. 


58/06 Laxa, Varanasi. 


4. Shri Trilokj Nath Srivastava, O/O Sri Jagdish Lal Sri- 


vastava, B. 3/20, Shivala, Varanasi. 


5, Sri Shyam Sundar Singh, S/O Sri Jagdish Pd. Singh, Vill. 


Mawaya, P.O. Chilh, Distt. Mirzapur. 

6. ' Sri Anand Pd. Srivastava, S/O S. D. Srivastava, 
H. No. C26/47, Chotimaldaiha, Varanasi  . 

7T. Sri Mangal Pd., S/O Sri Rajnath, Vill. Naria P.O- 
B.H.U. Distt. Varanasi. 

8. Sri Ram Lal Bam,.8/O Sri Aliyar Ram V, & P. 
Dhaurahara (Tikera! Distt. Varanasi i 

9. Sri Ram Balchand, $/O Shri Binga? Balchand, Ck 48/82, 
Victoria Park, Varanasi 


10. Sri Ambrish Gupta, 8/0 Shri Bhupentira Kumar 
Gupta, Seva-Upavana, P,O. B.H.U. Varanasi-5. 


11. Sri Devapriya Ghosh, S/O Sri N. K. Ghosh, T-77 
Plot No. 4, Sidhgiribagh, Varanasi. 


12, Shree Nath Pandey, S/O Late Pè R. Pandey C/O Sri 
A. Pandey, Vill, Amaon, P.O. Fehuan, Shahabad, 
( Arrah). 

18. - Sri Pradumna Narain Rai, S/O Babu Brahma Pd. Rai, 
Vill. & P.O, Reotipur, Distt. Ghazipur (U.P } & 


14. Sbri Dhirendra Mohan Gupta, S/O -Shri P. C. Gupta, 
118/418 Kaushalpuri, Gunti No 5, Kanpur. 

15. Sri Gopalji Kapoor, S/O Sri Radbelal Kapoor, wi 93, 
Pashupteshwar, Varanasi 

16. Sri Ram Sesh Tiwari, C/O Shri Suresh Chandra Tiwari, 
Vill. Danhm, P.O. Kopsha Distt. Shahabad (Bihar). 


17. Sri Ashok Kumar, C/O Sri K. L. Khosla, Indian Oxygen 
Ltd , 09, Najfagarh Road, New Delhi-15. 


18. Shri A. K. Jindal, $/O Sri Ram Deo Gupta, Near Jwala 
Nagar. Beri Bagh, Saharanpur, U.P. 


19. Shri Dinesh Harkisan Das Kapadia, S/O Shri H. M. 
- . Kapadia, 28, Babuganj Road, Bombay-2. 


90. Shri Parmanand Das. K. 37/57, G val Das (Duns 
Vazarasi. 8/O Sbri Mukund Das 


Roll No. and Claas. 


429 
Admission 
826 
Admission 
187 ; 
B.Sc.. Pt. TI Physics 
Practicals 


9 
L.8c. (Botany) 


228 
LL.B (Previous) 


30 
B.Sc. (Pure) 


39 
B.Sc, Pt ITI 
154 
^. BCom. 


102 | 
~B.8c. (Old) 


š 1 
lstzYr. Int. Physics 


Practical : 
24 


` Ast Yr. Int. Physics 


Practical 


803 
M.A. (Prev. History 


16 . 
Part I of IV Yr.Int. 
Mining. 
151 
P.U.C. (Science) 
l7 > 
p.U.C. (Science) 
528 
B A. Pt. IT 
991 
II Yr. Int Tech. 
Engineering. 


2 
B Sc. Chem. Engg. 
Pt. IH 


t . 14 
Iv, Yr. Int. Engg. 
` (Civil 


61 p 
B Com. Ph II. 


t 


NOTIFICATIONS 8t 


91. Shri Ram Avadh Singh, S/O Shri Late Mabadeo Singh, 489 
Ge Shri Ram Narayan Singh, 113/80, Swarup Nagar, a B.A, (Old) 
anpur. 
92, Shri Ram Dular Singh, 8/O Shri Ram Surat Singh 638 


Vill. & P.O. Khaliapur, Distt. Jaunpur ; B.A. (Old! Politics 
23, Shri Ram Ashry Rei, S/O Shri Dharmraj Rai, Vill. & 216 


P O. Barki Ankorhi Via Nokha, Distte Shababad. B.A. Pt. III 
24, Shri Uday Shankar Mishra, S/O Shri Ram Bilas Misra, 591 
Vill Kushanan. P.O. Jamalpur, Distt. Jaunpur. B.A, Pt. TI 
- 95. Shri Dina Nath Pandey, S/O Sbri Ram Narayan Pandey, 955 
Vill. Rasiyawn, P.O Jamalpnr, Distt. Jaunpur. B.A. (Old) 


26. Shri Jagdish Prasad Upadhyaya, S/O Late Shri Gaya _ 279 


Prasad Gpadhyaya B.20/168. Bhelupnra, Varanasi. B.A. (Ol) 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Ref. No. RAC/ SCAC/56 August 2, 1903 


Dear Sir, 

I am to give below a copy of Resolution of the Standing Committes of the Academic 
Council dated 31-7-1963 for your information and necessary action. 

“Considered the question of permitting such students as were rusticated for one year 
and whose examinations of 1963 were cancelled for using unfair means at their examina- 
tion to join their respective courses of studies in the session 1968-64 as regular students. 

M "bs Standing Committee of the Academic Council resolved that the following provision 
emade : 


In tho case of cand'dates whose examination results of 1968 only have been cancelled 
and who have been rusticated for one year. the period of their rustication be waived and 
that they be permitted to appear at their respective University examination of 1964 as 
private or as regular candidates, in accordance with the relevant ordinances." 

A lit of candidates’ who were rusticated for one year and in whose cases the above 


resolution applies, is enclosed herewith. 


List of candidates rusticated for ono year for using unfair means af tbe 


University Examination —1968. 


Sl. No. Name and address of the candidate Roll No. & Class 
1l. Sri P. N. Rastogi, C/O Sri Beni Madhava Prasad 190 — 
Rastogi, Vill. & P.O. Dhnapur (Varanasi! LL.B (Previous) 
92, Sri Loka Nath. Singh. S/O Sri Sarju Singh, Vill. & P.O. 203 
Chahanian, Via Sakaldiha Bazar, Distt. Varanasi. P U.C. 
8. Sri Ramji, 8/0 Sri Ram Nath Chaurasia, Shivpur, R. 8. 47 
Varanasi Cantt. B.Sc. Part III 
4. Sri Pillatamarri Sarveshwar Rao, Boddapati House Raj. 188 
gopalachari Street, Governer Pet, Vijayawada-2 (A. P.) B.Sc Part I 
8/0 Sri P. Gopala Rao. 
5. Sri Surendra Shankar Shrivastava, S/O Sri Ram Kishore 83 
Lal, C-27/48 A. Jagatganj, Varanasi. LL.B. (Final) 
6. Mokammad Unis S/O Maulvi Abdul Majeed, D 28/48, 143 
Madanpura, Varanasi. B.Com. 
7. Sri Ravindra Kumar Gupta, S/O Sri Devi Prasad?Gupta, gi 
12/52 Kachaurigali, Varanasi. Admission 
8, Sri Krishna Chandra Mankhand, S/O Sri Ami Chandra 400 
Mankhand, Koh-i-noor Stores, Lanka, Varanssi. Admission 
9. Sri Ajaija Kumar, $/O Bri Ayodhya Nath Srivastava, 168 
B 21/18 Kamachha, Varanasi. Admission 
10. Sr Anup Kumar, S/O Pt. Markandey Pande 37/81, 717 
Bansphatak, Varanasi. Admission 
1t. Sri Surya Narain Pd. Yadav, S/O Sri Balli Pd. Yadav 105 
Vill. Saone-Bahadurpur, P.O. Akhop Distt. Ballia B.Sc. (Old) 
19. Sri Debabrata Chattopadhyaya, S/O fri Sushil Chandra 


Chattopadhyaya, 16, Balaram Bose Ist Lane, Calcutta- 
9 W.B.) 


11—2130P—IV 


i7 
I-Yr. Int. Tech. 
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18. fri Ram Jeet Ram, B 32/80, Navia, Varanvsi, 8/0 Shri 
* Bhagwan Das 


Sri Kanti Vardhan Sharma, D. 5/110, Gour Math, Meer- 
ghat, Varanasi, §/O Shri Baikuntha Nath Starma- 


APR. 


31° 
-IIT Prof. Pt. B 
(Ayurveda) 
11 
B.Com. Part I 


Your faithiully, 
Illegible 
Dy, Registrar (Academic) 


r 
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CULTURE AND ANARCHY 


The critic becomes a prophet 


Y 





S. P. Smneurra, M.A., Pa.D. (Lonn.) 


“Culture and its Enemies” was Arnold’s valedictory lecture at Oxford 
delivered on 4th June, 1867. His letter to Smith, dated 28th December, 1866, 
shows that the lecture was being prepared.t His mother was told on 17th 
June that “Culture and its Enemies" would appear in the Cornhill, ‘“‘un- 
changed,—as a lecture and not as an essay’.? The Paper appeared in 
the Cornhill for July, and gave rise to as much fury as furore. 

Arnold in a letter to Smith expressed his willingness to follow this, 
in the August number, with a Paper to be called “Anarchy and Authority"— 
to say several things which need to be said. Arnold did not deliberately 
contribute his proposed Paper to the Cornhill for August. He was biding 
time. He had brought hornets' nest about his ears, and he wanted all the 
murmurings and buzzings to accumulate so that he might meet all his critics 
in one arena.* i 

The first instalment of “Anarchy and Authority” did not appear 
till January, 1868. He informed his mother on 16th November, 1867 that 
“a sort of pendant to Culture and its Enemies, to be called Anarchy and 
Authority" would appear in the Christmas Cornhill Magazine. In that 
Paper he would meet those "who have replied to my first”. 

On 18th December, 1867 Arnold informed Smith that the matter at 

his disposal was ‘so abundant’ that ‘it will very likely run into a third’ 
Paper, but assured him at the same time that ‘the third will certainly end 
it. ) i " 
Buckler, p. 85. 
Letters, 1, 425. 
Buckler, p. 86. 
Ibid. 


Letters, 1, 437. 
, Buekler, p. 87, 


PRP Swe 
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The first part of “Anarchy and Authority" appeared in the Cornhill 
for January, and the second for February. Even in May Arnold could 
not foresee that more Papers in that series would be called for. In fact 
he asked Smith if “these Anarchy and ‘Authority essays, The Culture One, 
My Countrymen, and the Arminius letters” would make a volume.” Not 
one volume, but actually two volumes were made out of the stuff. 

The third part appeared in the Cornhill for June, but it did not con- 
clude the discourse. Two more Papers appeared in the Cornhill for July 
and August. In October Arnold stood on sure ground:and visualised the 
possibility of making a volume with these six Papers. Culture and Anarchy 
was the title decided upon. The book was published by Smith and Elder 
in February, 1869. Ina long introduction Arnold was ‘led, here and there, 
to chaff (sic) my enemies’. 

Culture and Anarchy is Arnold’s politiei criticism. The poet, literary, 

critic, and educationalist became a political and social critic; and it was 
his political and social criticism which made him a prophet—a term used 
sarcastically by a section of people for some time, and after a while with- 
. out a touch of odium about it. Arnold's.concern for the middle-class‘ wel- 
fare, his contempt for coarseness and vulgarity, his passion for ideas, his 
advocacy of the fresh and free play of the mind upon stock notions and 
habits, his love of Hellenism, his lack of’ sympathy for the puritans, had 
already been adumbrated in some of his writings. The political and social 
ferment of the age served to bring again into focus all those ideas, already 
expressed. Culture and criticism in the Arnoldian sense, it appears, were 
the reverse and obverse of the same shield: . 
i Arnold’s crusade was not merely against social and political anarchy. 
It was a crusade against intellectual and moral anarchy as well. He was 
often charged with vagueness of definitions; he was often called an enemy 
of democracy for his close adherence to the'state. But posterity recognises 
his selfless struggle against the-crudities and barbarities of a blind materia- 
listic civilisation. He was, as T. S. Eliot aptly ‘said, ‘a forerunner of what is 
now called Humanism’.® 

A disinterested critic in Culture and ‘Anarchy Arnold was not. But 
he certainly emerged as a critic with an entirely new technique. With 
none of the denunciatory tone of Carlyle, he had recourse to the art. of per- 
suation in which he had excelled everybody else. Irony in his hands be- 
came an effective weapon. Blaming his antagonists by praising them he 
scored repeated victories over them. His humility and politeness, mostly 
affected, were more insulting than even direct insult. Sometimes an 
indiscriminate use of irony marred the effect. His denigration of per- 
sonalities was at times not in good taste. Sometimes it might be doubted 
if his devastating attacks upon the Nonconformists were in keeping with 
7. rad p: 88. : E: 
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his doctrine of sweetness and light. It may also be doubted if his classi- 
fication of the British nation was strictly correct. 


After all this is said, Culture and Anarchy may still be regarded as a 
masterpiece of political and social criticism. Arnold invoked the authority 
of the State to shield culture, sweetness and light against the vulgarity of 
the Manchester School. For he believed that by the multiplication of coal 
and iron and the worship of fetish and machinery, no heaven would dawn 
upon earth. External trappings would multiply, a heartless civilisation 
would advance, and culture would decline. For some time he was unheeded. 
The Pharisees and Philistines were too powerful for him. But he succeeded 
at least partially in converting them to his opinion in the long run. 


Aggressively religious people often blamed him for his stress on 
Hellenism. They unfortunately failed to see that Arnold had not con- 
demned Hebraism; he had ‘actually effected a reconciliation between the 
two for he believed that between thinking and acting, conduct and culture. 
Hellenism and Hebraism there was no incompatibility. 


Political reformers often brushed him aside as inconsequential. They 
were shocked to find Arnold associating the working class people with 
brutality and violence. A close reading of the book will, however, prove that 
Arnold was not an enemy of the people, whom he wittily called the populace. 
He had the prophetic vision to foresee that the working class people would 
emerge into power. But they were still in slumber. He could not ignore 
them. The man who wrote of the “children eaten up with disease, half- 
sized, half-fed, half-clothed, neglected by their parents, without health, 
without home, without hope",!^ could not be taxed with having hated the 
populace. Born of middle-class parents, he had a special love—call it a 
weakness if you like—for the middle élass. The aristocracy, Arnold be- 
lieved, had had its day. It was a spent force. The masses “were shifting, 
they were even kicking, in their sleep, but they were still . . . ineffectual" 1! 
The middle-class people were benighted intellectually. That is why much 
of his effort was directed to the dissection of the foibles of the middle class 
for a correct diagnosis of their malady. Like Goethe of his own verse he 
said, “Thou ailest here, and here". He criticised them only because he loved 
them. He was cruel only to be kind. 

Arnold’s social awareness was the result of his thorough knowledge 
of the society in all its ramifications. He did not look at the society from 
the lofty terrace of the Athenaeum club or the spires of Oxford. In con- 
nection with his work as Inspector of Schools, he was very much thrown 
together with all classes of society. The imperviousness of the aristocracy 
to ideas, the illiberalism of the Philistines, and the colossal ignorance of 
the populace pained him. His was the mission to bring a stream of ideas 


10. .Oulture and Anarchy, 1869, pp. 244-45. 
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-to them all and to bring sweetness and light amidst unrelieved bitterness 
and gloom. He was particularly concerned about the middle class. 


He set himself the ‘task of refining that class, ‘the great re- 
presentative of trade and dissent’ .of arnoldifying it; of endowing 
it with ‘culture...... by means of reading, observing and thinking’. i 


From the literary point of view also Culture and' Anarchy lias a great 
importance. Serious thought, seriously expressed, Arnold felt, would be 
caviare to the general. He, therefore, began to clothe serious thought in 
playful, half-serious banter and raillery. . Often reviewers taxed him with 
flippancy. But his flippancy was a cultivated art. Scintillating wit, 
exchange of repartees, tart rejoinders, and satire have heightened the 
charm of the work. Arnold is the laughing philosopher in Culture and 
Anarchy, and the philosopher succeeded in catching the public ear. Many 
of the terms introduced by Arnold had already passed into currency. ‘Grand 
style, ‘Moral and intellectual deliverance’, ‘Lyrical ery,’ ‘adequacy’, 
‘urbanity’, ‘provinciality’, and ‘distinction’ were frequently used by 
the cultivated people. But they were not popular. But ‘Philistinism’, 
‘Hebraism’, ‘Hellenism’, ‘sweetness and light’—the terms used in Culture and 
Anarchy-—became truly popular, and were incorporated into the language 
of the common man. 

The reception of Hssays in Criticism. was wide and cordial. The re» 
ception of Culture and Anarchy was wider but mixed. Arnold had anta- 
gonised a large number of people by demolishing many popular idols and 
convictions. An inconoclast has always to pay dearly. But the tide turned 
only when people realised that Arnold had not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 

Culture and its Enemies roused popular interest, no doubt, but it 
also brought a storm on Arnold’s head. Of the numerous periodicals that 
noticed it in their reviews of magazines, there were only a few that lent 
support to Arnold. “ 

The Illustrated London News while agreeing that the Paper would 
‘command the assent of most persons of ‘refinement’, wished it were a 
little more masculine and vigorous in its approach.^ The Sunday Times 
characterising the essay as ‘charming’, and ‘delightfully written’, was 
confident that Arnold’s views ‘must win the approbation of every sensible 
man'.* Oxford Chronicle and Berks and Bucks Gazette highly praised 
the Paper as it was written by an ‘able pen’. The reviewer was confident 
that it would provide ‘ample material’ for ‘solid reading'.'* 

The Saturday Review in a two-column article ‘Mr. Matthew Arnold 
on Culture’ defined the position of John ‘Bright and Frederic Harrison, 
both of whom were advocates of pe and commercial action. The 
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reviewer did agree that Arnold could seize only one aspect of the truth, 
but in the contest between Arnold and others, he extended his whole- 
hearted support to the apostle of culture. For the Paper was ‘incomparably 
higher and truer’ than the views of his opponents. Bright and Beales were 
very much similar to the fanatical puritans, but with a stronger political 
rather than religious element. The reviewer assigned the palm to Arnold 
in the contest, but expressed his doubt if culture as envisaged by Arnold 
would be a panacea for all ills. Arnold’s concept of culture was inadequate in 
asmuch as it did not embrace physical culture that the Greeks set so much 
store by.!* Arnold was pleased with the ‘friendly article’ of the Saturday 
Review." 

The Eclectic Review in a thirteen-page article "The Poet of Culture’ 
found in Arnold’s Paper ‘an admirable illustration’ of his mental and 
moral character. Though a little affected, there was no denying the fact 
that Arnold was a true artist, ‘a man of eminent genius’, possessing ‘very 
considerable culture’. The reviewer, however, regarded Arnold’s con- 
cept of culture imperfect. Culture does not mean sweetness and light alone ; 
it means strength as well. The reviewer in a friendly way exhorted Arnold 
not to drift into the pettiness of journalism and break out into personalities. 
Arnold should also have done well if he had spared the Nonconformist. But 
in spite of these disagreements, the reviewer had “assured sympathy with 
Mr. Arnold, in his efforts to claim for culture a meed of regard" 2* 

J. C. Shairp?? in an unsigned forty-six-page article “Moral Theories 

and Christian Ethics” in the North British Review reviewed eleven works 
including Arnold’s Paper.^ Shairp, who was later to write in 
greater details about Culture and Anarchy, was restrained but sympathetic 
in his review of the Paper. Paying handsome compliments to the lectures 
of the ‘remarkable series’ which had ‘added new lusture to an Oxford 
Chair’, Shairp spoke warmly of ‘Culture and its Enemies’. The Paper, 
Shairp said, was ‘instinct with ideas’, and yet was not reduced to a cut-and- 
dried system of philosophy. It was refreshing to note that according to 
Arnold, culture was not merely an aesthetic concept; it was a synthesis of 
aesthetic, intellectual, moral, and religious elements. Arnold thus rendered 
a ‘real service to moral progress’. Following in the footsteps of the Saints 
he stressed the importance of moral values. 
So far so good. But towards the close of the review Shairp regretted. 
Arnold’s advocacy of culture as an end in itself. Religion, Shairp cate- 
gorically held to be the supreme end of human life; culture should be 
subservient to it.” 
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Shairp’s friend, John Brown; on reading the article wrote to him: ` 
All upon M. Arnold is most admirable, perfectly true, and 
infinitely important, and just (indeed generous) to him.?? 

These were the only reviewers to praise Arnold’s Paper,.though not 
without some qualification. The adverse reviewers far outnumbered the 
friendly ones. But to all this hostile criticism we are grateful, for to it 
we owe the subsequent parts of Culture and Anarchy. The M orning Star, 
an organ of the free trade and liberal party, characterised the Cornhill 
as ‘chiefly remarkable’ was not an expression of praise, as will appear to 
one who reads the one-and-a-half-column editorial article published only 
a few days earlier. The editor, Samuel Lucas, began with fulsome adora- 
tion. He said that everybody had profound respect for Arnold’s writings. 
To read Arnold was a profitable use of time. Arnold was, in fact, one of 
the very few good critics in England. As a.fighter against growing Philis- ` 
tinism also he had earned the nation’s gratitude. 

But the morning does not always show the day. The article, begun 
with praise, ended with jeremiad. Lucas made mincemeat of Arnold for 
his characterising Bright, Harrison, Buckle, Comte, and Mill as the enemies 
‘of culture. If they were ‘the enemies, who’ could be its friends? Arnold 
insulted not only these gentlemen but also Burke by criticising the motto of 
the. Nonconformist. The Paper, according to, Lucas, was ,- 

found from beginning to end on the most absurd and obvious 

misconception, -and which echoes here' and there some non-sensical 

sneers which...... were...... the exchisive property of blockheads, 
the distinguishing mark o(f) cads, and consequently the peculiar 

delight of small Tory scribblers. J 
Absolving Bright from the charge of being an enemy of culture, Lucas felt 
that Arnold's association with the ‘pedants and the prige was responsible 
for his loose and irresponsible utterances.” ' 

. Arnold's mother brought this devastating editorial to his notice. He 
promised he would ‘contrive Gently to touch: up (the Star) on occasior!.5. 
Arnold had a very poor opinion of this newspaper, which he described as 
the “true reflexion of the rancour of Protestant Dissent in alliance with 
all the vulgarity, meddlesomeness, and grossness of the British multitude" .2¢ 
He had again ironically praised The Morning Star article proved that Arnold 
was not a false prophet. He was, however, not the man to leave it un- 
-answered. In the second chapter of Culture and Anarchy he called the 
editor 'Aleibiades'"—an unprincipled- Athenian, and avenged himself. 

The Daily Telegraph had already antagonised Arnold by its acri- 
monious article on the Celtic question. Arnold i in his turn ironically slashed 
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it in a series of letters in the Pall Mall Gazette, which were later to appear as 
Friendship’s Garland. The relation, therefore, was sufficiently embittered, 
.and the one-and-a-half-columh editorial article of the Daily Telegraph 
could not but be bitter and acrimonious. What irritated the editor most 
was Arnold’s ‘pedagogism’. He conceded to Arnold that he was ‘a 
scholarly and agreeable essayist’, but it was none of his business to pose 
to be a mentor of the nation. His good style, his catholicity of outlook, 
wide sympathy, and non-partisanship deserved praise. But his pedagogism 
marred everything. The editor noted with regret Arnold’s dragging the 
Daily Telegraph into all his articles. It might be suspected in some quarters 
that Arnold was a paid official of the Paper, commissioned to speak of it in 
season and out of season in order to advertise it and promote its circulation. 


The editor humorously stated Arnold's stand in “Culture and its 
Enemies” : 


My father was a great teacher, and I stand in his place; the 
upper classes are my sixth form ; I instruct the gentlemen of England ; 
sons .of tradesmen not admitted. 


Strongly criticising Arnold for his praise of Oxford, the editor said that 
Oxford seldom stood for noble causes. And Arnold, a pretty old writer 
flaunting his Oxford culture, never lifted a finger for a noble cause. More- 
over, he was attacking the real friends of culture who amidst dust and stain, 
sweat and tears were waging a war for the cause of humanity. The editor 
concluded with these words : 
Why be content with clever little barkings at the heels of the 
- men who advance, when he has the scholarship and the ability to be 
himself a valued combatant in the same good cause ?** 


In answer to this question it may be said that Arnold's conception of ‘good 
cause’ was fundamentally different from that of the average run of people. 
Worship of machinery and pursuit of material prosperity hardly answered 
to his conception of ‘good cause’, and the Manchester School thought 
otherwise. 

Arnold in a letter to his mother on 8th November, 1867, expressed 
his intention of accepting the challenge of The Daily Telegraph?” In 
keeping with his plan Arnold on diverse occasions, had flings at The Daily 
Telegraph in the pages of Culture and Anarchy and Friendship’s Garland 
which are, in fact, too many to be referred to. One stricture, however, 
deserves mention. Arnold wrote : 

That great austere toiler, the editor of The Daily Telegraph, 
upbraids me,—but kindly, and more in sorrow than in anger,—for 
trifling with aesthetics and poetical fancies, while he himself, in that 
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arsenal of his in Fleet Street, is bearing the burden and heat of the 
day.*° E 
The irony, one feels, is more effective than the downright devastation of 
Carlyle. It was amusing that The Daily Telegraph strongly criticised Arnold 
while entertaining a high opinion about his worth. A few months later 
the proprietors of The Daily Telegraph requested him to give them a notice 
of Blake. He refused. He was right in writing to his mother : 


You may depend upon it Lord Lytton was right in saying 
that it is no inconsiderable advantage to me that all the writing world 
have a kind of weakness for me, even at the time they are attacking 
me.?! , 

The Spectator, a warm admirer of Arnold as it was, knew how to be 
critical when necessary. In a three-column unsigned article ‘Mr. Arnold 
on the Enemies of Culture", Hutton was happy to note that Arnold’s Paper 
was “conceived in a higher spirit, and expressed with a less supercilious 
and compassionate intellectual air" than his former exhortations to his 
compatriots. Agreeing in the main with Arnold in his criticism of Bright 
for setting an undue value on the machinery of politics, and also in the 
criticism of prederic Harrison because of his inordinate zeal for demolishing 
everything that was calculated to hinder the proletarian cause, Hutton, 
however, refused to believe that the study of perfection as envisaged by 
Arnold would achieve any objective. It would, on the other hand, enfeeble 
one’s character and result in some sort of moral affectation. Arnold’s approach 
was too much aesthetic. Real sweetness and beauty. could be possible 
only when one could subordinate oneself wholly to the Divine Will. A 
conscious striving after beauty would end in fiasco. Religious sanction 
must be a stronger force than aesthetic sanction. Culture should not be 
an end in itself, but be subordinated to religion. Hutton’s views invite 
comparison with those of J. C. Shairp, we have already noticed. Both 
of them were imbued with the same religious fervour, and were intolerant 
of anything that would attempt to dislodge religion from its eminence. 


The Inquirer in a two-column article "The Religion of Culture" in 
an absolutely non-committal manner, gave a short synopsis of Arnold’s 
views on culture and quoted extensively from the Spectator article on the 
subject.?3 

A few periodicals strongly criticised the Paper. They devoted very 
short space, but their tone was uniformly acrimonious. The Illustrated 
Times in its half-a-column review said that to some extent: Arnold’s idea 
of culture was sound and acceptable. Yet it was regrettable that his "article 
is throughout characterised by the most irritating perversity”. The re- 
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viewer then illustrated Arnold’s perversity by pointing out his unfair 
attack on the motto of the Noncorformist. The other cases of ‘perversity’, 
numerous as they must be, were left to the reader’s imagination. - As a 
self-styled champion of all writers, the reviewer appealed to them to ‘distruct’ 
Arnold. The country was warned against Arnold, ‘a most insidious 
ally of the party of ‘centralisation’. The reviewer concluded by compar- 
ing Arnold with the fanatic of the middle ages.** 

The Weekly Dispatch apparently ‘non-committal, simply referred to 
the article. But the tone would appear sarcastic even to a superficial 
observer.** 

The Ronson iiss one of the ‘enemies of culture’, in a four-column 
article ‘Mr. Matthew Arnold on The Nonconformist? gave’ Arnold an addi- 
tional importance by writing on his Paper in the first article of the number. 
The writer presumably, Miall, tried his utmost to defend the Nonconformist 
against Arnold's criticism. There might be some truth in Arnold's stric- 
tures upon the 'one-sided culture of puritanism', but to blame the entire 
community of the nonconformists for the views aired in The Nonconformist. 
was unjust and unfair. The editor of The Nonconformist alone must be 
held wholly responsible for his sins of omission and commission. Arnold 
was uncharitable in his criticism of the entire community. He was praising 
the Establishment, and it was the Establishment that had debarred the 
puritans to pursue their studies at Oxford. A votary of the cult of sweet- 
ness and light, Arnold in his prece was anything but. oe and 
enlightening.** 

In defence of Arnold it may be said that his criticism of the Dissenters 
was always actuated by his desire to do them good. Having been an Ins- 
peetor of Schools he had ample opportunity to study the narrowness and 
insularity of the Disssenters, and he, therefore, liked them not to remain 
isolated from the main stream of the nationallife. "That he bore no malice 
against them will be evident from what he wrote to his mother : 

' There are many attacks and answers about my lecture, but 
the great thing is to drag the dissenting middle-class into the great 
public arena of life and discussion, and not let it remain in its isolation. 
All its faults come from that isolation. I am touched by Mial’ 8 artiole 
in The Nonconformist, which is worth reading. However, to say what 
T said was right, and will be good for the nonconformists themselves 
in the end. : 

Arnold did not retract. He went on with Jis consueti vs eriticism 
of the Dissenters in Culture and Anarchy, Friendship’s Garland, and St. Paul 
and Protestantism. 
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The London Review in a two-and-a-half-column article ‘Mr. Matthew 
Arnold again’, severely attacked Arnold’s Paper. Having been extremely 
audatory in all its earlier notices of Arnold, it suddenly began foaming 
at the mouth while criticising his ‘cultivated hysterics’ in his Paper, when 
the reviewer said that : 

“he isa minor poet of aidat preu, a tolerable (sic) 
good critic of belles letters, and a writer of essays which are sickly 
with a pale cast of sentimentality”, ` 

he was, in fact, writing off all the praise which The London Review on so 
many occasions lavishly showered upon Arnold. He even stated in plain 
terms that Arnold’s withdrawal from the Oxford University was a gain to it. 

Characterising the Paper as:& ‘monotony of nonsense’, the reviewer 
eondemned Arnold for eulogising Oxford, which had seldom stood for sweot- 
ness and light. Oxford failed, but Cambridge could. truly lay claim to l 
strength, sweetness, and light. Wilton, a brilliant son of Cambridge fought 
against all sorts of cants, and his manly prose was in striking contrast-to the 
‘effeminate style’ of Arnold. Culture, according to Arnold, was the en- 
thronement of a pretty style in place of sovereign thought. ‘An intellectual 
fop’, Arnold was the most illiberal man on earth. Always moving in an 
artificial and dainty atmosphere, Arnold heartlessly attacked men like 
Bright, who might not spin fine phrases like him, but were nonetheless 
true and honest workers for the liberation of the toiling masses. Arnold 
was also snubbed for his sneering at everything English?* The reviewer, I 
think, was not amenable to idea. Philistinism dies hard. The ‘out-rageous’ 
article of The London Review, as could be expected. deeply pained Arnold. 

The Nation, an American. periodical was for sometime a veritable 
battle-ground, and a good deal of bitterness and heat were displayed on 
_ the issue of sweetness and light. A two-column letter appeared in The 
Nation under the heading ‘A plea for the uncultivated’. The writer 
signing himself ‘A Philistine’, took up the cause of the philistines. The 
manufacturers, traders, merchants, and thé artisans were making clothes 
for the naked and catering food for the hungry. It was an irony of fate that 
such banefactors of humanity were called philistines, and a widely read 
person striving after a pretty style, was regarded as a man of” culture.‘ 
The writer, I think, completely misunderstood Arnold. His premises were 
wrong, and so the conclusion was bound: to be wrong. 

In the same number of The Nation a three-column article ‘Sweetness 
and Light’ appeared. The writer, presumably the foto complained 
that Arnold : 

has taken the station of fault-finder, but has absolutely de- 
clined all responsibility as to remedies. x 


Arnold was credited with the rare gift of a satirist and an, Sosaia style, 
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But behind an excellent exterior, there was a deplorable ‘confusion in 
thought’. Comparing Arnold with Carlyle as critics of society, the editor 
said that both had ‘taken up the position of critics of society, pure and 
simple’. He, however, did not draw the comparison any further, but simply 
said that Arnold’s attack on the Dissenters was undeserved. For the dis- 
senters also wanted sweetness and light with as much eagerness as Arnold 
himself, though they might pursue a different way to achieve their goal.*! 

Arnold ironically referred to The Nation as an ‘intelligent American 
newspaper’, and by the device of irony he again scored a vietory.*? 

A person signing himself 'W.W.N.' in a letter to the editor of The 
Nation, under the heading ‘Sweetness and Light’, agreed that 

Mr. Arnold’s strength is rather in quiet perception of all beauty, 
critical acumen, a pointed, semi-French rhetoric, 
but he must not claim any originality for the terms ‘sweetness’ and "light'.*? 

A supporter of Arnold signing himself ‘J.A? pointed out the mis- 
take of ‘W.W.N.’, by referring him to the text where Arnold himself men- 
tioned that- he was quoting from Swift. 

‘A Philistine’ in another letter under the heading ‘More about 
Culture’, not yet convinced by Arnold’s arguments, sought further clari- 
fication on the subject.Ü Again a supporter of Arnold, signing himself 
‘Astaroth’, in a letter under the heading ‘Culture’, found fault with ‘A 
Philistine' for his having identified culture with learning, and philistinism 
with the lack of learning.'* 

 Arnold's ‘Culture’ raised a storm across the Atlantic. Some of the 
correspondents criticised Arnold. But their criticism, however adverse, 
shows how widely Arnold’s Paper was read in America, The Paper was 
reprinted in Every Satwrday for 27th July, 1867 and that enabled the 
American readers to have an access to it. 

Henry Sidwick in a ten-page signed article ‘The prophet of culture’ 
in Macmillan’s Magazine said that the Paper appeared to him very dis- 
appointing. Arnold was repeating his old phrases in the lecture, which were 
smacking of mannerism. ‘The most serious problems of social life were being 
discussed ‘with an airy dogmatism that ignores their depth and difficulty’. 
The dogmatism was added vagueness, which made the Paper not very in- 
teresting. . Culture and religion could not be so easily reconciled as Arnold 
thought. Arnold was an advocate of culture which could offer only sweet. 
ness and light. Religion offers fire and strength, and the world needs more 
of fire and strength than sweetness and light. Condemining Arnold's treat. 
ment of religion, Sidwick criticised Arnold for his strictures on philistinism 
and provincialism. So long Arnold was being criticised for subordinating 
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religion to culture. But on second reflection Sidwick perhaps realised 
that he was also a utilitarian philosopher. And so he concluded by criti- 
cising- Arnold for his ending aloof from the rank exhalations of vulgar 
enthusiasm’.47 

Hutton, Shairp, and Sidwick, it appears, formed an illustrious trio 
who were criticising Arnold for what they thought to be Arnold’s irreverence 
for religion. It is, however, strange that Sidwick who in a letter to his 
mother on 10th July, 1867 wrote that ‘the Cornhill...... is good’, as in it 
‘there is Matthew Arnold on ‘“‘Culture’’** should publicly criticise Arnold.*? 

The London Review was happy to note that Sidwick ‘sharply attacks 
the oddities and affectations of Matthew Arnold’. The Sunday Times 
also seemed pleased with Sidwick’s bantering Arnold." 

Macmillan; a little apologetically perhaps, for having published the 
article, wrote to Arnold that though Sidwick ‘‘does not agree with you...... . 
he is full of admiration in general...... the country owes you much. Your 
critics and opponents increase your influence for good.’’** 

Arnold had often replied to the attacks of his adversaries ironically. 
In his reply to Sidwick in the fifth chapter of Culture and Anarchy, he was 
not at all ironical. He conceded to Sidwick that he was ‘an acute, though 
somewhat rigid critic’. But he pointed out at the same time that ‘fire 
and strength’, useful as they were, had outlived their importance i ina world ; 
where ‘sweetness’ and ‘light’ were far more important.5? 

Chambers’s Journal in an article The poetry of culture reviewed 
New Poems, but from the title itself it will appear that ‘Culture and its 
Enemies’ was the principal target. Sarcastically calling Arnold a prophet 
of culture, the reviewer described all the worshippers of ‘culture’ as 'grace- 
ful pedants’ and ‘political Italian greyhounds’. Of them, Arnold, the 
reviewer conceded, was the only man of genius—a genius, wrapped up ‘in 
this highly decorated napkin of culture’, and so even he was of little use.5* 
Intellectually benighted, the reviewer, I fear, had no idea of what he was 
saying. f 

' The most interesting Paper, adverse as it was, came from Frederic 
Harrison in The Fortnightly Review. Harrison in an article Our Venetian 
Constitution in The Fortnightly Review had very much provoked Arnold. 
Arnold’s ‘Culture and its Enemies’ appeared in July, while Harrison’s 
article appeared much earlier. Presumably Harrison had scented out 
Arnold’s views on culture, which he strongly criticised in his essay. There 
is also enough of culture in Essays in Criticism, which might have provided 
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materials to comment upon. -He said that ‘the very silliest cant of the day 
is the cant about culture’. A critic to books or a professor of literature 
should do very well to devote himself to culture. But culture and politics 
were hopelessly incompatible. A man of culture was a pedant, and lived 
in the cloud-cuckoo-town.** i^ 

In “Culture and its Enemies" Frederic Harrison was naturally, and 
inevitably dubbed an archenemy of culture. Arnold throughout the Paper 
tried to show that Harrison had put a wrong construction upon his con- 
ception of culture. He said :. 

It is clear that culture, instead of being the frivolous and use- 
less thing which Mr. Bright, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, and many 
other liberals suppose, has a very important function to fulfil for man- 
kind.*° l 
Then again very cleverly but indirectly lis called Frederic Harrison, 

& fierce Jacobin : 

Mr. Frederic Harrison is very hostile to culture, and from. a 
natural enough motive; for culture is the eternal opponent of the two 
things which are the signal marks of Jacobinism—its fiereeness, and 
its addiction to an abstract system.5" 

Again Arnold snubbed Harrison pointing out the fallacy of his remarks 
in “Our Venetian Constitution" 

Why, it (culture) is of use because, in presence of the fierce 
exasperation which breathes, or rather, I may say, hisses, through 
the whole production in which Mr. Frederic Harrison asks that question, 
it reminds us that the ee of human nature is sweetness and 
light.5* 

In his Introduetion to Culture und Anarchy Arnold quoted exten- 
sively from Our Venetian Constitution and said playfully that a man 
of culture has no political aspiration. Regretting Harrison’s misinter-. 
pretation of ‘culture’, Arnold said : 

I take culture to be something a great deal more than what 
Mr. Frederie Harrison and others call it.5? 

In a sense the whole of Culture and Anarchy is an answer to Harrison’s 
conception or. misconception of ‘culture’. Arnold was at times ironical, 
but never did he show any disrespect to him, even though he had little 
weakness for the cause championed by the young Comtist. 

The ball was set rolling by Frederic Harrison. Arnold kicked it, 
and it was rolling again. Harrison kicked it with redoubled energy. A 
ten-page satirical sketch of Arnold appeared in The Fortnightly Review under 
the title ‘Culture: A Dialogue’, in which Harrison pretended to speak 
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in favour of Arnold's Paper against the strictures of‘ Arminius, the mouth- 
piece of Arnold in Friendship’s Garland. Pretending that he was emo- 
tionally carried away by ‘‘culture’ Harrison quoted from Arnold with 
unction as if he was his staunch supporter and docile disciple. Arminius 
in his turn was pounding Harrison, and thereby Arnold. Harrison’s 
attempt was to, show that culture was a colossal myth, full of sound and 
fury signifying nothing. Harrison described Arnold to Arminius: 
There is à master of our English tongue, spiritual with true 
Teutonie geist, radiant as the sunniest wit of France. 
Arminius replied that Arnold was. “but playing with the'sling of David, 
and showing boys and girls how prettily he wields it." Harrison said 
eostatically that culture : : 
is an inspiration, a glow, an afflatus which steals into the at- 
tuned soul, and into no other. . 
In reply Arminius simply called Arnold an “Admirable Crichton”. - Asked 
how culture was attainable, Harrison said with unabated gusto : 
Culture...... is perfection. in all things; in everything it 
fixed standards of perfection, and standards which are -real. Per- 
fection in all things ; ` Ambrosial grace, immortal calm ; - 
Arminius clinched the issue by summarily dismissing culture : . 
Death, Sin, cruelty stalk amongst us, filling their maws with 
innocence and youth; humanity passes onwards shuddering through 
. the raging crowd of foul and hungry monsters......and over all 
sits culture high aloft with a pouncet-box.*? ; 
. Arnold very much enjoyed the witticism of Harrison. In a: : letter 
to Lady de Rothschild on 30th October, 1867 he wrote : 
. You will be.amused, as I have been, with Mr. Harrison's answer 
to me in the Fortnightly. It is scarcely the least vicious; and in pane 
so amusing that I laughed till I cried. 5! 
Arnold had the catholicity to enjoy humour even at his own expense. 
In the first Popes of “Anarchy and Authority", Arnold pee ‘Frederic 
Harrison for his “very good-tempered. -and -witty satire", but made fun 
of him at the same time. Assuming that his strictures on Harrison in 
“Culture and its enemies’? were not-enough, Arnold again fell foul of Harrison 
in the first part of "Anarchy and Authority", in which he-playfully replied 
to “Our Ventian Constitution" and ''Cultüre: a dialogue". - Dévoting 
six paragraphs to Harrison and the Comtists, Arnold with his incomparable 
wit and irony made them look holepessly small? But it is interesting 
to note that Arnold after he had avenged himself, suppressed four. of the 
paragraphs in 1869, In the clash of wit Arnold was the winner. 
Not satisfied with this victory Arnold again made ironical remarks 
on Frederic Harrison's squib in Fr ‘iendship’s Goran: Characterising 
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the squib as “brilliant...... but unjustifiably severe", Árnold again wittily 
and lightly brushed aside the sententious arguments of Harrison. 5? 

The Illustrated London News agreed that Harrison's attack on Arnold 
was “smart enough", but regretted that it lacked “dramatic power.” ** 

Frederic Harrison’s squib inspired the Saturday Review to publish 
a four-column article “Culture and Action", in which the reviewer was all 
through facetious without being a partisan. The reviewer very wittily 
said that sweetness and light consisted in a passion for poetry, advocacy 
of the French Academy, an acquaintance with Celtic literature, a know- 
ledge of German literature, smattering in the philosophy of Spinoza, re- 
fusal to seek any election, contempt for Colenso, and an ability to appreciate 
Eugenie de Guerin; in short a capacity for loving everything that Arnold 
loved, and hating all that Arnold hated. 

Congratulating Frederic Harrison on his lively and telling caricature 
of Arnold’s culture, the reviewer ably summed up the position of the two 
contestants by saying that Arnold was the symbol of “cultivated inaction”, 
and Frederic Harrison of “feverish activity". The two schools of thought 
were diametrically opposed to each other. But nevertheless both had 
their utility : 

It is pleasant to think that both have their uses, and that the 

world would be poorer for the loss of either. *5 

The Saturday article in itself has not much value. But it shows how 
gradually it was burying the hatchet and coming round to Arnold’s views. 

George Eliot in a letter to Frederic Harrison on 7th November, 1867, 
thanked him heartily for the squib and wrote : 


It seems to me that you have said the serious things most 
needful to be said in a good humoured way, easy for every body to 
read...... I remember enough of it (“Culture and its enemies") to 
appreciate the force of your criticism. 5* 

Richard Crawley wittily referred to the passage-at-arms between 
Arnold and Harrison, and said how Arnold jestingly answered those who 
wanted to liberate mankind. “with Comtist draughts, and economic pills.” ** 
The identity of Harrison is perfectly clear. l i 


Arnold, in a letter to his brother, E. P. Arnold, wrote that 
Mrs. Drummond attended his valedictory at Oxford and was so much im- 
pressed that she sent him a peg of whisky. ** The apostle of sweetness 
and light got something substantial to sustain him. He was also happy 
to note that his brother “liked this last lecture.” 5? 
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But the friends of culture were a few, while “Culture and its enemies" . 
made many enemies. Still it is significant that Arnold was getting more 
widely known. So long the idol of an intellectual coterie, he was now in the 
dusty arena of politics ; and people who had no opportunity of knowing the 
poet and literary critic, came to know the social and political critic. 


The first part of “Anarchy and Authority" appeared, and critics were 
again at work. The Weekly Dispatch, quite non-committal, referred to 
the Paner and quoted about half-a-column from it to show the difference 
between the Frenian and the Rough.” The Jilustrated Times was irri- 
tated at Arnold’s frank avowal of the authority of the State. The 
Examiner had a warm praise for the “thoughtful, earnest" Paper, and said 
that it deserved both “attention and respect".'? The Illustrated London 
News praised the Paper for its "refined humour and happy irony". In 
spite of certain defects, the philosophy of Arnold as embodied in the Paper 
“is in the main sound and valuable." 7 


The Spectator in a three-column article "Mr. Arnold on the State." 
criticised Arnold for his excessive reverence for the State. Hutton in this 
unsigned article dwelt at length on Arnold’s attempt to revive people’s 
interest in the State. For according to Arnold, individuals with all their 
accomplishments might fail, but the State as an aggregate of individuals, 
' and also as the collective will of the people, would never fail. Arnold’s 
contention, Hutton said, was substantially correct, but unless people were 
made to believe that the State was “something much more than the mere 
aggregate of individuals’, no reverence for the State was possible."7*. 


The Sunday Times was eloquent in its praise for the Paper. Arnold, 
_the reviewer agreed, ‘‘writes earnestly, clearly, ‘and well", and could easily 
carry conviction with his readers. It was gratifying to note that even to 
his opponents his tone was “so fair, so dignified and so polished". "5 Ao. 
cording to Oxford Chronicle and Berks and Bucks Gazette Arnold’s Paper 
was “noteworthy’.. '* The Non-conformist suprprisingly enough did not 
pass any adverse strictures, but was rather appreciative. 77 
Arnold was, on the whole, pleased with the reception of the Paper. 
In a letter to Madame Blaze de Bury he expressed his happiness to learn 
that she liked the Paper. He also gladly informed her that “my criticisms 
of various kinds (were) beginning to take hold here and therein England." 7* 
The next Paper, was, in a sense, better appreciated. The Illustrated 
Times was glad to find that the cat was out of the bag. Arnold’s open 
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advocacy of the State was laid bare. The reviewer warned the nation to 
beware of sweetness and light which were but cloaks for hiding Arnold’s 
perfidious design. ? The Illustrated London News without defending or 
condemning, referred to Arnold's advocacy of the State. © Ozford Chronicle 
: and Berks and Bucks Gazette was equally non-committal. ?' 
l The Spectator in a half-a-column review, praised the Paper for its 
“subtle insight". The reviewer also agreed with Arnold that the State 
is the embodiment of,the national will. ® The Weekly Dispatch without 
any comments quoted half-a-column from Arnold's Paper, showing the 
difference between the Philistine and the Barbarian. *? 

The Sunday ‘Times characterising the Paper as “admirable,” com- 
mended Arnold’s classification of the English society. ** 


There were only a few short references to and absolutely no articles 
on the Paper. Yet it contributed substantially to Arnold’s reputation. 
The term “Philistine” used as it was already in “Heinrich Heine", became 
truly popular only when it was reintroduced in this Paper. No less popular 
. was the term “Barbarian”. In a letter to his mother on 5th February, 
1868, he wrote that “Barbarian will stick.” ° Lady de Rothschild, Arnold 
hoped, “laughed over the BarVarians.” ?*5 At Goschen’s he was : 

struck to find what hold among these younger men (young 

Liberal members) what I write has taken. I should think I heard 

the word Philistines used at least a hundred times during dinner, 

and Barbarians very often. *' 


The fourth Paper of the series was received with general approval. 
The Nonconformist read the Paper with “thorough enjoyment." 55 Ao. 
cording to the Illustrated London News, Arnold's Paper was “the most re- 
markable essay” of the Cornhill. ** The Spectator in a fairly long review 
` galled the Paper “fine”, but regretted Arnold’s bias towards Hellenism, The 
reviewer said that Hellenism, useful as it was, could not meet all the human 
needs, Hebraism, on the contrary is the panacea for all ills. °° 

Arnold’s bias towards Hellenism disturbed Hutton so much that 
he wrote an unsigned article. “Matthew Arnold versus Thomas Carlyle” 
in the Spectator. According to Hutton, Carlyle represented action and 
Hebraism, while Arnold stood for thought and Hellenism. Neither Carlyle 
nor Arnold, Hutton feared, could deliver the goods. “Their endless balanc- 
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ings of the value of action against thought and of thought against action 
"would lead us nowhere. True Hebraism, which was beyond Carlyle, 
embraced as much thought as action. Intellect and knowledge as advocated 
by Arnold were useful, but "right action" was more useful stil. Carlyle 
“makes an idol of action apart from knowledge", while Arnold “makes an 
idol of knowledge apart from action". Neither of them, therefore, was right.” 

The Weekly Dispatch made a reference to the Paper without com- 
ments. °”? The Sunday Times was of the opinion that Arnold's Paper was 
“worth the ‘price of the magazine.” ‘Full of matter for thought”, the 
Paper was “admirable.” °° 


The Illustrated Times expressed its gratitude to Arnold for reasons 

purely orthographic. The reviewer praised Arnold for introducing the 
. Spelling “Renascence” in place of “Renaissance.” ** 

The reception of the fifth Paper was quite warm. The London 
Review characterised the Paper as "thoughtful".?* The Weekly Dispatch 
prosaically enough, appreciated the Paper for its “information.” °° The 
Sunday Times could read it with “unabated interest." ° The Nonconformist 
called the Paper “deeply interesting but eminently unsatisfactory”—un- 
satisfactory because of Arnold’s strictures on the nonconformists. ° The 
Spectator preferred the Paper to everything else in the Cornhill. *? 


The concluding part of the series unfortunately elicited little praise 
from the reviewers. The London Review in a three-column article “Anarchy 
and Authority”, praised Arnold for his. intellectual effort, his subtlety, 
humour and suggestiveness. To some extent his Paper might even be 
called “satisfactory.” But his analysis of the social problems was entirely 
unsatisfactory. ‘A sort of Mr. Carlyle in water-colour", Arnold was arrogant 
in his protest against his age. His pride and consciousness of his superiority 
were the characteristics of the philistines. And the methods he had sug: 
gested for curing our social ills would also lead the society nowhere. 19? 

The Weekly Dispatch found the Paper ''tedious".??* The Non- 
conformist in spite of the Paper being occasionally irritating, was sorry to 
part with the Papers. For they “had enough piquancy to make them 
interesting." !'? The Illustrated Times in a long harangue again warned 
English people against Arnold, “a most insidious ally of the new theories of 
despotism.” *°° The Illustrated London News said that in spite of “much 
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fanciful humour and many just and striking observations", the Papers 
on the whole were “but the laborious apology of a fastidious man labouring 
at nothing else.” An “intellectual Pharisee” himself, Arnold was calling 
others Philistines. !*^ The Sunday Times found the Paper, “dull and dis- 
appointing.” !'5 Ozford and Berks and Bucks Gazette conceded to Arnold 
that the Paper was “thoughtful but somewhat cynical.” 108 

The Papers were widely known even before they were collected to- 
gether as a book. As Culture and Anarchy appeared, reviewers again wére 
divided into two camps, the larger camp belonging to the Philistines. The 
modern Goliath could not be so easily killed with sling. Arnold himself 
apprehended the attacks. In a letter to his mother on 20th February, 
1869, he wrote: 

The preface is much read in London, and will be more, I think, 

as the questions on which it turns are more and more prominent. 

Meanwhile, the Liberal newspapers one and all attack it, and this, 

too, they are likely to do more and more. !? 

The Spectator in a three-column article “Mr. Matthew Arnold's praise 
of Culture", was, on the whole laudatory. Expressing dissatisfaction 
at Arnold being called “an elegant Jeremiah" by a critic, the reviewer said 
that though not a Jeremiah, Arnold was nonetheless a prophet with a mis- 
sion. His was the task of guiding people along the right track. There- 
viewer contrasting Carlyle with Arnold as prophets, said that the former 
was a prophet of the “rugged sort", while the latter was modern, and “his 
milder and more refined utterances” would be more effective in an age that 
believed in persuasion rather than coercion. “Rich in pieces of thinking", 
Culture and Anarchy was fall of suggestiveness and written in an exquisite 
style, for which “any writer mightenvy him.” In spite of some exaggerations, 
it was a brilliant work. For: 

He has all Mr. Disraeli’s knack plus a sincerity which Mr. Disraeli 

has not, and grafted on a poetic and intellectual temperament of a 

transcendently higher stamp. !?* ' 

The reviewer called Arnold superior to Carlyle, and Disraeli, when 
both were alive and were also the rage of the day. That was a distinction 
to which very few people can lay claim. 

The British Quarterly Review in a two-page review warmly praised 
the “remarkable essay", for its “shrewd, delicate and penetrating thought 
expressed in felicitous English.” But the reviewer criticised Arnold for 
his habit of nicknaming and speaking disparagingly of the Dissenters, to 
whose intelligence and culture Arnold was deplorably blind. As regards 
Arnold's main thesis, there could, however, be no disagreement. 1° 
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The British Quarterly Review in a thirty-page article again reviewed 
Culture and Anarchy along with St. Paul and Protestantism, in which the 
reviewer strongly criticised Arnold for his strictures on the Puritans. By 
grossly. misrepresenting the Puritans, Arnold had betrayed his own incom- 
petence as a critic. It was rash of him to pose as a prophet of culture when 
he had not the necessary breadth of vision. The reviewer also criticised 
Arnold for throwing Hebraism off the pedestal. 

Championing the cause of the Puritans, the reviewer said that the 
Puritans might not boast of Oxford culture or trimness, but nevertheless 
they had built a tradition of heroic self-sacrifice for the cause of liberty. 
The Puritans for no fault of theirs were being debarred from prosecuting 
their studies at Oxford. In spite of various disabilities the Puritans could 
boast of a large number of scholars in their community. The nonconformist 
. church might claim to have in its fold the wretched and the ignorant, who 
more than anybody else needed spiritual succour. !!^ 


The Westminster Review in a two-page review congratulated Arnold 
in his drawing the attention of English people to their various failings. 
Intellectual stagnation and intolerance, in short, Philistinism, were rampant. 
Arnold was, however, wrong in ignoring the importance of a strong political 
organization in his enthusiasm for sweetness and light. ‘4 

Putnam’s Magazine, the only American periodical to praise Arnold, 
gladly announced the publication of Culture and Anarchy, which, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, was “admirable.” 12 

The Edinburgh Review in an eighteen-page article “Matthew Arnold's 
critical works", agreed that Arnold had a fine critical perception, but de- 
plored his bias towards Hellenism. The fire and strength of religion were 
far more valuable than sweetness and light. Hellenism, the reviewer said, 
was welcome only when it was subordinated to religion. !'? 


The Guardian in a one-and-a-half column review admonished Arnold 
ag usual for breaking out into personalities. But the reviewer was quite 
willing to condone this for the various excéllences of the book. Arnold, 
the reviewer conceded, was dealing with a subject of vital importance, “with 
such real ability", that his fads and oddities could well be ignored. — 

A reviewer signing himself “G. S." in a one-and-a-half-column review 
in the Contemporary Review, said that Arnold could, with his "depth and 
vigour”, induce his readers to go at least “half-way with him.” His humour 
did at times appear cruel because of his being personal, but as a critic his 
perception was always “profound and delicate” so much so that if one 
differed from him, one would distrust oneself, 145 zs 
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R. St. John Tyrwhitt in a nineteen-page signed article "Art and 
Culture" in the Contemporary Heview highly praised Arnold for having 
drawn the publie attention to the imperative necessity of self-examination. 
He, however, deplored Arnold's minimising the importance of painting 
and sculpture for the promotion of culture.!!* 

The reviews so far noticed were laudatory with occasional “Ifs” and 
` "buts". The adverse reviewers were similarly interspersed with words of 
praise. Strong loyalties and violent antagonisms were both absent. The 
Daily News in a one-column editorial article sarcastically described Culture 
and Anarchy as an excellent illustration of the “art of literary teasing”. 
Like a court jester Arnold presumably thought that he had the license to 
break out into personalities. Claiming to be a man of culture, Arnold 
himself had “much anarchy of thought.” Arnold asked his countrymen 
quite pontifically to attain culture, and kept silent about how it was to be 
done. Moreover, culture as envisaged by Arnold was sure to promote 
egotism. In spite of his pretension to sweetness and light, muchfof the 
books was gall and wormwood. Suavity, urbanity, and amenity were 
often conspicuous by their absence. Often the editor was tempted to think 
that the so-called enemies of culture were its true friends, while the self- 
styled friend was its enemy." 

In a letter to his mother Arnold wrote, “The Daily News had more 
reality than I expected—far more than the Morning Star.” Arnold also 
informed his mother that Miss Martineau had rebuked the Daily News 
Editor for having criticised him.” f 

The London Review in a three-column review was very critical about 
Arnold’s social criticism. Arnold, the reviewer said, gave one the impression 
of being a "fribble". The impression was further confirmed by Arnold’s 
denigration of personalities almost ad nauseam. Arnold’s description of 
the Hebraic and Hellenistic tendencies was ‘‘on the whole excellent, and 
in some places finely discriminating”, but the treatment of the subject was 
quite irritating. Arnold’s “sweetness” and "light" were but “authority” 
and “order”, only camouflaged. But i in spite of all these defects, Arnold's 
essays, the reviewer said : 

are full of piquancy and fascination (and), contain some striking 
glints of fine vision, and ought to be read and remembered by all 
intelligent people. 

The Athenaeum never friendly to Arnold, was positively hostile i in its 
two-and-a-half column review of Culture and Anarchy. Wilberforce, the 
anonymous reviewer, began facetiously by saying that Arnold and culture 
were synonymous, and people who wanted the progress of their country 
were all Philistines. Judged by his standard Arnold had introduced in 
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his book were just a few platitudes, which “mean nothing." “A victim of 
phrase-making", Arnold said many things which;he did not care to explain, 
for he did not understand them himself.’ For this practice vitiated his 
style, once so remarkable for its clearness. Characterising Arnold as a 
“dandy Carlyle", the reviewer found in his book unmistakeable signs of 
“intellectual coxcombry’..!*°. m 

The North British Review in a thirty-six-page article “what is man’s 
chief end ?” agreed that the question of culture was treated by Arnold with 
“singular freshness and book had a “constructive character", but never- 
theless his illustrations, expressed in a tone of harshness and hostility, had 
considerably ‘affected the work. Regretting Arnold’s Hellenistic bias, 
the reviewer said that thought without action was a contradiction in terms. 
Arnold failed to understand that an overemphasis on thought would tend 
to emasculate human character. For all practical purposes thought as 
advocated by Arnold, would become “meditative luxury." There must 
be a synthesis of thought and action. Arnold had asked his philistine 
eountrymen to beware of the worship of machinery and address themselves 
' to the pursuit of sweetness- and light, but nowhere did he show the process 
except by urging them to look at Greece. But machinery should not be so 
lightly brushed aside. It is machinery which indicates man’s triumph 
over nature and brings food and clothes to all. It ameliorates human 
conditions. - Arnold was further cirticised for his arrogant attitude to his 
adversaries in his intellectual warfare”! 

Wim. Kirkus in a three-page signed review in the Fortnightly Review 
while agreeing that there was “much truth" in Arnold’s book and that his 
satire was effective, and he could wield a facile pen, yet his culture “could 
searcely fail to produce anarchy.” For no perfection was attainable if 
action were ruled out. Arnold’s arguments were a hopeless bundle of con- 
tradictions. According to him the repeal of the law prohibiting marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister was an act of liberalism, while a movement 
for free trade was illiberal and a reprehensible worship of machinery. The 
whole proposition was “so exceedingly silly as to be scarcely honest." In 
his criticism of the English marriage system Arnold could be rallied for that 
very reason for which he had once run down Bishop Colenso. The reviewer 
irritated at what he thought to be the contradictions in Arnold, summed up 
his position : 

Mr. Arnold is himself an exquisite result. of infinite mistakes, 
and looks down with a half-divine contempt upon the very elements 
of which he himself is constructed.'? 

The Saturday Review in a three-column article “Mr. Arnold on Culture 
and Anarchy”, praised Arnold for nick-naming eminent personalities and 
“cleaving the ugly block of national conceit.” Arnold was also credited 
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with having stimulated the thought and intelligence of the leaders of the 
nation. But his mannerisms were unbearable. Carlyle had his mannerisms, 
but they were never so irritating and monotonous thoseof Arnold. There 
was a good deal of inconsistency in Arnold's sayings. Choosing to walk 
on the spiritual plane he was often bungling and mismanaging when he got 
tangled in matters temporal. He often spoke on subjects authoritatively, 
in which he had very little competence or proficiency. When competent 
persons talked on such subjects Arnold would admonish them and confuse 
the issue, “with his vague play of consciousness", and other high-falutin 
expressions. His essays tracts on education, and poetry were sources of 
delight. Culture and Anarchy, full no doubt of “some wise words...... will 
exert their full effect, for Mr. Arnold has got his public.” But the reviewer 
failed to “detect any sort of usefulness in its general purpose." 

The Illustrated London News in a one-column review, which was also 
the first review of the number, had a high regard for the “many charms 
of the author's productions.”  Arnold's banter and irony were also, ac- 
cording to the reviewer, very much enjoyable. But Culture and Anarchy, 
judged as a whole was the work of an unpractical man. By underrating 
action and the dignity of labour, Arnold tended to become an Olympian 
God living in indolence, hurling his shafts at the poor philistines who were 
destined to work for their living. Only a man rolling in Wealth could 
pursue Arnold’s cult.'** The reviewer presumably a wit wanted to outwit 
Arnold in the game of raillery. One cannot be sure if he has succeeded in 
his attempt, but one is sure that he has not understood Arnold at all. 

The London Quarterly Review in a twelve-page review fully agreed 
with Arnold that in many spheres, things were drifting to anarchy; but 
it refused to accept wholly the cult of culture as envisaged by Arnold. The 
country needed culture, but not the arbitrary views of Arnold. For many 
of the opinions of Arnold affecting human interest, were “essentially wrong.” 
Deploring Arnold’s Hellenistic bias, the reviewer said that the human soctety 
was being vitalised by religion and not culture. Culture would considerably 
weaken our moral basis: This culture was “but a piece of washed and 
scented secularism.” Christianity, on the other hand, would serve to bring 
about man’s moral regeneration. 

In conclusion, however, the reviewer waxed eloquent about Arnold. 
He simply went into raptures over Arnold’s “clear, flexible style, his delicate 
humour, his imperturbable good temper." He agreed that Arnold’s book 
provided sufficient food for reflection. Our self-complacency in many 
spheres received a rude shock from Arnold, and ultimately it would do us 
good.!25 u^ 

George Exmouth in a signed article “The prose of poets" in Hours 
at Home, said that: 
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Matthew Arnold writes brilliant nonsense about ‘culture’ in 

prose as refined and finished as his verse,!?* 
Arnold’s style was highly praised, but reduced to facts it comes to this, that 
Arnold's manner of presentation was admirable, but there was no matter. 

New Englander was mixed in its feelings. The reviewer agreed that 
Culture and Anarchy was a “very interesting essay." It was also highly 
suggestive, full of “felicitous hits.” But the reviewer wholly rejected 
Arnold’s views on Christianity. Arnold had identified Hebraism with 
Christianity, but Christianity had a wider sphere than the so-called 
Hebraism.!** 

One of the landmarks in the history of ética don, Culture and Anarchy 
was not as cordially received as it deserved. Arnold, the advocate of State 
control, should have been born in the twentieth century when people would 
have accepted him without passion or prejudice. But it must be conceded 
that although the book was not extravagantly cried up, it had its adherents 
even in that age. A good number of critics ‘attacked Arnold, for he had 
told many disagreeable truths, and truths are often unsavoury. But they 
recognised Arnold’s critical perception, fine wit, playful banter and his 
flexible and clear style. Some of his views were too strong for his age. 
But Arnold as a prophet did not cater for his age, nor did he offer his con- 
temporaries milk for babes. 

Culture and Anarchy in spite of the strong meat, was largely quoted 
from and referred to by the reviewers even when reviewing other books. . 
The Nation, an American periodical in a review of New poems regretted that 
the “general effect of the volume is not one of “sweetness and light’”!?* 
The Examiner in a review of Buchanan’s David Gray and other Essays called 
the author a philistine.|? The Saturday Review while revewing R. H. 
Quick's Essays on Educational Reformers referred appreciatively to Arnold's 
views on the evil effects of the Hebraizing tendency. It was Hebraism 
which induced men to rush into action without any consideration of the 
consequences of such action.'"^ “The Daily News while speaking of Lord 
Granville in an editorial article said that if the Government could open a 
department of sweetness and light as had been dreamt of by Arnold, they 
could fully appreciate the importance of Lord Granville. 11 Again, in an 
editorial article the Daily News referred to” ‘Arnold as “the apostle of 
culture.7:? John Bull in a review of Arnold’s collected edition of poenis 
said that in spite of its being a Philistine, it: could very well appreciate 
Arnold’s verse.!** The Spectator in an article “The late Professor Conington" 
while delineating Conington's character found in him true “sweetness and 
light."!** The Spectator again in a three-page article “A Buddhist ‘Matthew 
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Arnold’” reviewed Henry Alabaster’s translation of The Modern Buddhist 
and compared the views of the translator with those of Arnold. Quoting 
extensively from Arnold’s poems, Hutton, the anonymous reviewer, felt 
certain that the book could well be written by Arnold. For a Buddhist 
Matthew Arnold was : 


a layman of perfect culture, of much subtlety of thought, with 
something of ‘distinction’ of style, perfect tranquillity of nature, a 
keen eye for the physiognomy of faith, a sceptical intellect, and a 
Spirit: of strongly religious leanings.'** 
An excellent vignette of Arnold ! It sounds strange that so many re: 
viewers ridiculed Arnold for his underrating religion. The man whose 
life was a devotional song, and who was never tired of speaking eloquently ' 
of religion was called irreverent by those who believed only in rituals and 
mummeries. 


The London Quarterly Review while reviewing Arnold’s Poems (1869) 
characterised Arnold, presumably to attack him, as “the prophet of 
culture,"129 


Professor A. S. Wilkins in a signed article “A Puritan's Apology” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine a little sarcastically, perhaps, said that the non- 
conformists must owe a great deal to Arnold for his tireless effort to bring 
back the lost sheep to the fold.*® 


Kingsley in a signed article “Mr. Helps as an Essayist in Macmillan’s 
Magazine was happy to note that Helps’ essays were full of “sweetness and 
light", so strongly recommended by Arnold.!5* 


Jonathan Bouchier wrote in Notes and Queries that the phrase ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light" though belonging to the era of Arnold, was originally used 
by Swift. It was hardly a discovery, for Arnold himself had acknowledged 
his debt. But sweetness, light, and Arnold were always associated, and 
Bouchier, perhaps, feared that people in their enthusiasm for Arnold, would 
forget swift.'?" at 


Arnold was, on the whole, pleased with the reception of Culture and 
Anarchy, in spite of the frequent attacks by the press. Even as early as 
1867 when the book was appearing in a periodical, Arnold felt that he was 
being held in high esteem. At the farewell banquet given to Dickens, 
Arnold was present. Dickens requested him to be one of the speakers. 
Arnold declined, but thought that the invitation from the most popular 
writer of the age and the words of praise from Lord Lytton, the Chairman, 
were in recognition of Culture and Anarchy. For he wrote: 
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It shows what comes, in the end, of quietly holding your own 
way, and bantering the world on the irrationality of its ways without 
losing temper with it.'¢° 


Arnold did not mention Culiure and Anarchy, but the letter pine it. 

Arnold in a letter to Lady de Rothschild on 28th January, 1869, asked 
her to request. Disraeli to “look through the Preface about the Nonconformists 
and disestablishment.”'** Disraeli must have read the whole book and 
was profoundly impressed with it. Ata dinner party Arnold met Disraeli 
and a number of celebrities. -Disraeli turned to Arnold and said, “apropos 
of something that was mentioned” said “sweetness and light I call that, 
Mr. Arnold, eh ?"'^? ‘Disraeli on other occasions also paid compliments to 
Arnold for his superb phrases, which, he was confident, would stand the 
test of time. Sometime before his death Disraeli had a talk with Arnold. 
In almost a pathetic tone he said : 


You. are & fortunate man. The young men read you; ' they 
no longer read me, and you have invented phrases which every one 
quotes—such as ‘philistinism’ and ‘sweetness and light.’!48 

To be a phrase-monger is not always a good thing, and to praise a man for 
his phrases does not sound very much complimentary either. But people 
familiar with Disraeli’s life know how p fond he was of phrases 
and telling expressions. . 


At Lady Airlie’s Arnold met Disráeli in | Februáry, 1888. Long 
attracted by Arnold’s “skill in coining unforgettable phrases", Disraeli 
complimented him as the “only living aimee who had become a 
classic in his life timo." 


A P. Stanley met Arnold ata dinner-party and “told me of his delight 
with my preface, and how entirely the ideas of it."!:5 Stanley was a life- 
long admirer of Arnold, as has already been noticed. His appreciation of 
Culture and Anarchy was but another expression of his never-failing love for 
his younger contemporary. Stanley wrote.to J. D. Coleridge on 1st March, 
1869 that on his advice he had read Culture and, fiar, He recorded 
his impression : 


I think that it contains some ‘of the wisest sinter and most 
‘necessary for these times’ that I have read for many along day.!4*. 


Bulwer Lytton, another warm admirer, wrote “an interesting letter 
Sa Sues about the book.":7 ; 
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J. C. Shairp had already recorded his appreciation of “Culture and 
its enemies” in a periodical article. His impression about the whole book 
appeared in his Culture and Religion, first published in 1870. In a long 
chapter Shairp paid his homage to Arnold as “a true pet and brilliant critic," 
but could not agree to his views on culture. While Huxley had altogether 
left out the spiritual values from his concept of culture, Arnold did recognise 
religion as an inportant element. But Shairp deplored that Arnold had 
subordinated religion to Hellenism. Arnold, Shairp said, had : 

Placed that as primary which is secondary and subordinate, 
and made that secondary which by right ought to be supreme. 
Arnold's aesthetic approach to eulture would ultimately spell disaster for 
religion. The appeal of culture is only to the cultivated few, while religion 
appeals to the whole mankind. Moreover, culture is confined to this world, 
while religion is something extra-mundane and helps man even in the life 

hereafter.“ 

As could be expected the Speciator in a review of Culture and Religion 
agreed with Shairp, that culture as envisaged by Arnold would not forge a 
link between man and man, but alienate them. Hebraism so strongly 
denounced by Arnold, was sure to promote culture in the long run. Hutton, 
the reviewer endorsed all the views of Shairp. For he believed that any 
movement that did not accept religion as the supreme end of life was bound 
to end in a sort of license.!? The Saturday Review holding a brief for 
Arnold said that Shairp had confused the issue and was distinctly unfair 
to the cause of culture. Dean Boyle said that Shairp in his Culture and 
- Religion stated his differences with Arnold, but never.did he show any as- 
perity or bitterness in his references to Arnold or anybody.'*! 

Dean Church in a letter to J, B. Mozley on 29th October, 1870, while 
estimating the character of Anselm said that “he almost.answers to Matt, 
Arnold’s requirements of ‘sweetness and light."!5 

George Eliot once praised Frederic Harrison’s squib on culture, as 
perhaps, he was also a Comtist. But artistic consideration triumphed over 
political comradeship. In a letter to Mrs. Mark Pattison, dated 17th 
November, 1873, when she wrote that : 

there was plenty of ‘sweetness and light’ in our country home, 
but not enough of more prosaic desirabilities.!5? 
. it was the artist who was recognising a fellow-artist. 

Huxley who had little faith in Hellenism, and none in Hebraism, 
nevertheless warmly appreciated Culture and Anarchy. For Huxley was 
essentially a man of letters in spite of his being an eminent scientist. At 
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the annual dinner of the Geological Society, Huxley, Arnold wrote to his 
mother : 
brought in my Culture and Anarchy, and my having made 
game of him in the preface, very well in one of his speeches.*™* 
In a letter to Arnold, Huxley again brought in Bishop Wilson,*** who was 
the presiding deity of Oulture and Anarchy. On 8th July, 1869 Huxley 
wrote to Arnold : 


Look at Bishop Wilson on the sin of covetousness and then 
inspect your umbrella stand. You will there see a beautiful brown 
smooth-handled umbrella which is not your property.!** 

Huxley's appreciation was mixed in his “Science and Culture", where 
ho quoted from “The function of criticism at the present time", and pointed 
out the deficiency in Arnold's conception of culture. Huxley quite agreed 
that “a criticism of life is the essence of culture", but he refused to accept 
that “literature contains the materials which suffice for the construction 
of such a criticism.” Arnold’s approach to culture was, therefore, one-sided. 


Arnold replied to the criticism in his lecture “Literature and Science", 
delivered in America. Arnold wanted to prove that belles letters and 
literature were hardly identical, as Huxley thought.1*’ Literature, is, in 
fact, an acquaintance with the best that has been thought and said in the 
world. Literature, therefore, includes the knowledge of even the latest 
discoveries of science.!*" . 

Kingsley who regarded Culture and Anarchy as “a moral tonic, as 


well as an intellectual purge", wrote a letter of appreciation to Arnold on 
lst November, 1870: 


i have at last had time to read carefully your ‘Culture and 
Anarchy’, and here is my verdict if you care for it. That it is an 
exceeding (six) wise and true book; and likely, as such, to be little 
listened to this autumn, but to sink into the ground and die and bear 
fruits next spring, when the spring comes. For me, born a barbarian, 
and bred a Hebrew of the Hebrews, it had been of solid comfort and 
teaching.'5? 


Kingsley, a clergyman would have been quite justified in rallying Arnold 
for his strictures on Hebraism. But besides being a clergyman he was an 
artist, and so ho was simply effusive in his tribute. Naturally Arnold was 
glad to receive this “unexpected note from Kingsley, which well shows 
the generous and affectionate side of his disposition.!*? - 
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Swinburne in an article on New Poems described Arnold by quoting 
somebody as “David, the son of Goliath.” For Arnold himself fought 
- and taught others how to fight against philistinism. It was an unmistakeable 
recognition of Culture and Anarchy. Again in'a letter to Arnold on 3rd 
July, 1868 he recognised not only Culture and Anarchy but also his verse. 
Referring to an incident Swinburne wrote that it was "too ‘Barbarian’ an 
anecdote.” He continued : i 

apropos of ‘Barbarian’, let me take the liberty of asking (with 
all sincere enjoyment of your late prose, and gratitude for it, implied) 
when you will give us more verse? I, and my betters, are athirst for 

a larger and clearer draught in these Tennysonian times (the Laureate 

is of course delicious at his best—but one can’t live, even chez tortoni, 

on Sorbets—it isn’t digestible without bread and wine).!*' 
The appreciation of Culture and Anarchy is stated in clear terms. But 
Swinburne in almost equally clear terms acknowledged the superiority of 
Arnold as & poet even to Tennyson. There was also an expression of regret 
at Arnold’s drifting away from poetry. 

Benjamin Jowett who after Arnold’s death said about him that “he 
was the most sensible man of genius whom I have ever known."9* in 
an adverse review of Literature and Dogma, charged Arnold with “a most 
philistine sort of fallacy.”’** Even while criticising Arnold, Jowett had 
to use a term so much popularised by him. 

Gladstone on reading the preface wrote to Arnold on 30th March, 1869 : 

If the body of it is as interesting as the preface, I shall read 
it with much avidity. The questions which you handle in the preface 

are of a constantly growing importance.!9^ , 


Gladstone even more than Disraeli and for the matter of that, any 
other famous statesman of the time, warmly appreciated most of the prose- 
works of Arnold. In spite of some differences of opinion on the question. 
of religion and Irish Home Rule, Gladstone offered Arnold a “civil list 
pension of two hundred and fifty pounds a year, ‘in publie recognition of 
service to the poetry and literature of England."155 


Ruskin in his The Rider of Tarentum, sizing up the country gentlemen, 
quoted Arnold to note his approval. He appreciatively said that: 
. in our last and acutest philosophical analysis of their character 
the philosopher gives them the generic name of barbarians.!** 
It is doubtful if Arnold ever liked to be called a philosopher. But the appre- 
ciation was certainly pleasing. 
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Again in Fors Clavigera while speaking of the Barons, Ruskin noted 
that people maintained : 

even to this day that Mr. Matthew Arnold thinks the entire 
class aptly describable under the term ‘barbarians’.1*7 

Ruskin whom Arnold had criticised in On Translating Homer and Essays 
in Criticism had the goodness to forget the adverse strictures while appre- 
clating Culture and Anarchy. 

Henry James recalled in his autobiography that Frederic Harrison 
was “eminent to me at the moment as one of the subjects of Matthew Arnold’s 
early fine banter"!'?, It amounts to saying that Harrison’s eminence at 
least as far as Henry James was concerned, was due to Arnold. 

Leslie Stephen in a letter to C. E. Norton long after Arnold’s death 
wrote that Arnold thought, “he was going to form the minds and beliefs 
of the British public.” He continued : 

I can imagine old Carlyle taking himself to be a prophet, as 
indeed he was, but Matthew Arnold, I should have thought, was too 
much of a critic, even of himself, to wear his robes so, gravely.'^? 

When Max Muller said that Arnold a “philosopher...... was placed high 
by publie opinion among the living worthies of England", obviously he 
meant the philosopher who wrote Culture and Anarchy. This is further 
confirmed as Max Muller said that Arnold, the philosopher, “trusted, like 
others, to persiflage."17^ 

J. B. Crozier said that Arnold had the same “sweetness and light" 
as Goethe, but in certain other respects was inferior to his master. His 
classification of the English society was "pointed and happy", but it was 
too obvious.!*!, 

W. H. Mallock in his guión of satirical portraits, The New Republic, 
first published in 1877, characterised Luke, i.e., Arnold as “the great critic 
and apostle of  culture."'? The identity is easily discernible. And 
Mallock himself in his autobiography said, “Mr. Luke was Matthew 
Arnold. Throughout New Republic there are bits of Arnold’s remarks 
on culture, excellently parodied. Arnold, however, did not think so. In 
& letter to his wife he said that his verses were no doubt well parodied, but 
“I myself and my conversation are not well hit off.’’t” 

When Edmund Yates said that the term “philistine’’ was not in- 
vented by Arnold, it proved how laymen were apt to think it to be Arnold’s 
coinage.175 
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Hort in a letter to John Ellerton stated his views only on “Culture 
and its enemies." A warm admirer of Arnold, Hort was interested as much 
in his writing as in the fair criticism of his writing. He showed interest 
in Sidgwick’s article on Arnold. He also read Frederic Harrison's “Our 
Ventian Constitution" which acted as “a stimulus to Matthew Arnold.” 
Endorsing Arnold’s views, Hort said that the “fanaticism” of Harrison 
would do incalculable harm to the society.!'* 


Goldwin Smith spoke little, but spoke sense when he recalled that : 


He (Arnold) pierced the hide of Philistinism with the avay 
shafts from his bow.!'* 


Morley who wrote pages in his autobiography about Arnold’s criticism 
‘and verse, gratefully acknowledged the debt of Liberalism to Culture 
and Anarchy. People, Morley said, “recognised the real value of his talk of 
sweetness, light, philistine, barbarian, culture, sweet reasonableness, and 
were in their hearts grateful to him,"!7? r 


Stephen Coleridge recalled how Arnold in the very citadel of Mammon 
was propagating his “doctrine of sweetness and light” in his “charmingly 
written articles," in the “imperishable claim of oulture.":7? 


While Froude wrote to Skelton that he refused to criticise Swinburne 
like the philistines, he was, in fact, using a term popularised by Arnold.1*° 

Years after the battle over culture was over, Frederic Harrison could 
objectively review the question in the clear light of reason. He was happy 
to learn that his squib had once amused Arnold. But he regretted to find 
that to him Arnold’s culture romaned as vague as ever, and the apostle 
“has carried his secret to the grave.” Arnold, guided by definite principles 


in his criticism of literature, refused to be guided by any gemi in his social 
and political criticism.!*!, 


J. D. Coleridge without mentioning Culture-and Anarchy, dwelt at 
length on Arnold's art of raillery. Obviously he was thinking of Culture 
and Anarchy and Friendship’s Garland. Arnold, Coleridge said, knew the 
art of “making those whom he criticized look supremely ridiculous.” When 
the persons criticised started cursing and swearing, they were laying ‘“‘them- 
selves open to fresh castigation from their amused tormentor.":93 This 
description calls up so many faces—of Frederic Harrison, Sala, Samuel 
:Lucas, Murphy, Elcho, Cattle, Samuel Wilson and a host of others. 
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M. E. Grant Duff simply rhapsodized over the book. He said that: 

no politician has lived in our days who has not, or would not 
have, gained by reading it. How suggestive itis; How many valuable 
ideas it made current !}** 

Grant Duff narrated an incident how once a young man, “fresh from 
Matthew Arnold", was explaining the term “‘philistine” to an elderly gentle- 
man. As he failed to grasp the meaning, the young man called him a 
"'philistine."1** 

Scherer was glad to find that the idea of culture occurred always in 
the works of Arnold. Culture, according to Arnold, was not a mass of 
learning : 

` Culture, as he understands it, is that fineness, that delicacy, 
that sureness of perception which is given by familiarity with the 
"great thinkers of all times, which is produced by the knowledge of the 
best things which have been said in the world.!*5 
When many of Arnold’s own countrymen put a wrong or harsh construction 
upon his idea of culture, a foreigner with an unrerring penn made & 
correct and ,sympathetic assessment. 

Thomas Binny in a letter to Allon, editor of the British Quarterly 
Review expressed his eagerness to read Culture and Anarchy.1®° Arnold’s 
strictures on the puritans presumably roused his interest. 

Bagehot noted with satisfaction Arnold’s encounter with the Comtists, 
‘particularly Frederic Harrison. As he referred to the philistines in 
another context, one feels Bagehot owed the expression to Arnold.5* George 
Meredith could not appreciate Arnold’s verse. Nor could he appreciate 
Culture and Anarchy. He wrote in a letter to Lady Ulrica Duncombe long 
after Arnold’s death, that : 


Matthew Arnold was born from the pulpit and occupied it, 
and might have sermonised for all time, but that he conceived the 
head of the clerk below to be the sconce of the British publie, and 
that he must drum on it, with an interated phrase perpetually to 

_  &waken understanding.!*? 
The reference to Culture and Anarchy is obvious. And the view stated 
must have been lingering in his mind all these years only to be expressed 
very late. 
Robert Buchanan, irritated at the attacks s Rossetti and Swinburne, 
said, “I am a philistine".!?^ The debt to Arnold is  unmistakeable. 
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Buchanan who had crossed the path of Arnold on many occasions, strongly 
criticised him in his David Gray, and other Essays. He characterised Arnold 
without naming him as an alarmist for his fear of anarchy. With a hazy 
notion of culture Buchanan thought that true culture consisted in swarming 
the earth with beings. In order to condemn Arnold he unconsciously quoted 
Arnold’s words and said : 

He (the student) must aid the work of the world, but not by 
noise and egotistical prattling. He shall show to the crowd the 
nearest human approach to the perfect disinterestedness, sweetness, 
and exhaustless charity of God's Eternal Truth.’™ 

The silly remarks of Buchanan provided Arnold’s food for laughter. Arnold 
drew a lurid picture of the East of London and ridiculed Buchanan’s facile 
optimism.*”” 

When Henry Smith said that were Arnold called upon to deliver 
sermons at the University, his text would be, “Philistia, be thou glad of 
me”, he was invariably thinking of Arnold’s crusade against philistinism in 
Culture and Anarchy.: James S. Bain recorded in his diary that till 
Smalley had shown him he did not know that one of Arnold’s “happiest 
and most characteristic utterances, ‘Sweetness and light’ ", also occured in 
Swift. So wide was the vogue of “sweetness and light" that Arnold 
and not Swift was associated with the expression, Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope compared Emerson with Arnold and said that : 

Arnold appeared a far more many-sided man, gifted with a 
much larger receptivity, and stronger capacity for assimilating all 
the mental pabulum to be sucked out of all that was around him,— 

.: the sights, the men, the institutions, -the ideas political, religious, 

` social.i*5. 

| Culture -and Anarchy. has not been ‘mentioned, But Trollope, one 
fools, was stating his opinion on Arnold’s social criticism. 

John Brown who had recorded his appreciation of “Culture and its 
enemies” in his letter to Shairp, had the same warm affection for the entire 
book. In a letter to Sellar on 10th July, 1869, he wrote : 

Last night I stuck in M. Arnold’s brilliant and precocious (sic) 
lecture. The man is so strong in his writings, his individuality never 
deserts his words.!?5 
John Brown appreciated as much the contents as his style. He wrote 

to Ruskin : . : 
What a dise s. delightful style Arnold’s is—and he plainly 
knows what style means. — 
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The extent of appreciation can be fully realised when we remember 
that the letter was written to a wizard of style. Again, to Sir Theodore 
Martin, John Brown wrote that Arnold “writes English as few can".** 
When Professor Blackie in a letter to his wife, spoke of Arnold’s "great 
influence", he must have thought as much :of Arnold’s Henry criticism 
as his social and political criticism.!*? 

Macmillan, always appreciative, enjoyed it exceedingly”, and said: 

On the larger and more important questions I think you have 
done a good deal to make matters clear where you had been under- 
stood imperfectly.?°° 

Dr. William Smith, editor of the Quarterly Review, himself a non- 
conformist, offered Arnold his hand, for hè appreciated the “truth and 
usefulness of what I had said about the Noneonformists"?", It was, 
indeed, a great victory when an opponent came round to his view. 

Arnold was being appreciated even at the imperial level. Princess 
Alice was “quite fascinated” with Culture and Anarchy. She was very 
much drawn to the phrases, and "knows long bits by heart". The crown 
princess was also reading it.2°? Vicky, the Princess of Prussia unfor- 
tunately “has no patience at all with Mr. Arnold’?°*, Perhaps the princess 
even though belonging to Prussia, had not enough geist. 

It was in recognition of his literary contributions that the University 
of Oxford decided to confer on him the degree of D.C.L. His literary 
contributions paved the way, and, I think, Culture and Anarchy hastened 
the decision for reasons which I shall explain later. ‘Recognition by my 
own University", greatly pleased Arnold. He was also pleased to note 
that not always “a prophet is without honour in his own country"? 
It was Lord Salisbury who made the selection of the recipients of the 
degree.?'5 After the degree was conferred, Salisbury said to Arnold that: 

it had been suggested to him that he ought to have addressed 
me as Vir dislcissime et lucidissime. 
Salisbury by offering to address him as ''a man of sweetness and light", 
was obviously thinking of Culture and Anarchy, and since it was he who 
selected Arnold, it will not be a wild guess that the particular book guided 
his choice. Arnold was happy to find that “I have influence’’.?°* 

Gladstone’s daughter, Mary (Mrs. Drew) who was present on the 
occasion, recorded in her dairy that Arnold was the “best received of the 
lot.”72°7 The Times gave a more graphic account of the scene. 
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Very loud acclamations were given to Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
who was presented as the worthy son of an honoured sire, and whose 
poetical and critical merits were Warmly recognized when set forth 
by the Regius professor.?* 


-Arnold was fighting for the cause of Ozford, and Oxford did not forget her 
loyal and valiant son. 


Even a prosaic body like the Income Tax Office recognised Arnold’s 
growing importance as a writer. The Inxome Tax Commissioners had 
assessed his income as an author at £ 1,000 a year on this assumption that 
` Arnold “was a most distinguished literary man (and), my works were men- 
tioned everywhere”. But the Commissioners did not know that his books 
were not selling very well. He, thereforé, pleaded that he was “an un- 
popular author", and that “I should have to write more articles to prevent 
my being a loser by submitting to even that assessment", that was cut down 
to £ 200. The chairman wittily replied : 


Then the public will have reason to be much obliged to us.*? 

In spite of such a wide appreciation from the press, and warm appre- 

ciation from the contemporaries, Culture and Anarchy reached the dignity 

of a second edition after six years. Arnold while asking Smith to send a 

copy of the book to a working man, who had read the stray articles, but was 

too poor to purchase the book, complained that the “public does not feed 
greedily upon the book."*!? 


Culture and Anarchy, perhaps more than any other work had gone 
under the knife. The articles in the Cornhill were subjected to drastic 
modifications as they appeared in book-form in 1869. In the second edition 
of the book also there were suppressions of the substantive and junctive 
passages. But most of these passages, suppressed mainly for artistic 
reasons, need not be pointed out. . I have already referred to the suppres- 
sion of four paragraphs about Frederic Harrison. Another passage re- 
lating to Oscar Browning, who had crossed Arnold’s path, had been sup- 
pressed in 1875, perhaps because Arnold thought it to be a digression, and, 
therefore, an artistic blotch ; and perhaps because he poveaee that he had 
already avenged himself." 


Judged by the criterion of the number of editions, Culture and Anarchy 
cannot certainly compare favourably with the best sellers of the day. Yet 
it has stood the test of time; and many of the so-called popular works of 
the eighteen sixties have become bibliographical treasures. Arnold’s work, 
on the other hand, has become a living force, and has been sustaining readers” 
interest for a hundred years. It has become a classic. Educationalists 
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regard it as a landmark in the annals of education. Lovers of literature 
find it a source of joy. Historians find in it a faithful but nevertheless, 
artistic transcript of the Victorian. age, when moral and intellectual values 
were in the melting pot. Many -of the allusions and references in it have 
lost their importance. But when all those'ephemeral things are pruned, 
Culture and Anarchy remains, and will remain, a classic, which posterity >, 
will not willingly let die. 7 E age” 
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. THOUGHTS. CONCERNING EDUCATION 


M. C. Guose : 
Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University 


Because of its perpetual presence in human society Education is said 
to be as old as humanity itself. The process by which human society has 
been kept alive ever since its inception is Education. Social forces, feel- 
ings, beliefs, attitudes, materials of knowledge, traditions and bonds of 
relationship are the most significant entities which go to form and sustain 
human social groups. But these social entities which are all mental in 
nature, continue to live by being transmitted. 

Education, fundamentally, comprises all methods of communication. 
And these methods of communication, towards the beginning of man’s 
career, were adopted unconsciously but with the progressive development 
of his consciousness and power of reasoning man could gradually under- 
stand the significance, and ultimately the directive powers, of these methods 
and processes in his life. Although a social creation, Philosophy which 
sought the development of educational elements by its suggestions for 
organizing and regulating human life for peace, contentment and happiness ` 
in their social and individual settings, appeared in the life of man long 
after the development of his power to reason. 

The fundamental objective of Philosophy is to arrive at wisdom and 
suggestions which promise to elaborate human life and modify its attitude 
adequately. And if we consider the basic objective of modern Education 
to be the formation of the right attitude towards Nature, man and 
intellectual materials Philosophy should be taken as a body of knowledge 
containing the theory of Education. Education seeks to achieve practically 
what Philosophy suggests in theory for the good of the life of man. The 
chief characteristic of Philosophy is its ability to pose significant problems; 
and the problems which Philosophy raises are either social or educational. 
This is how Philosophy touches human life so very intimately. All these 
go to indicate why vital elements of Education are found even in ancient 
Philosophies and also why Education at one time was a branch of 
Philosophy. 

As the fundamental aim of Philosophy has always been to organize all 
worthwhile knowledge and experience and coordinate them to form subtle 
ideas and concepts, Philosophy is, in a significant sense, Education itself. 
The subject that is now technically known as Education originated and 
developed, to a certain extent, in connection with Philosophy. Almost all 
ancient systems of Philosophy of the world are known to contain fragments 
of profound educational concepts. The insistance of Socrates to consider 
the mind of man to be the most important object of study and to focus the 
attention of Philosophers upon it marked the opening of a new avenue 
for the progress of Greek Philosophy; it also prepared the ground for the 
accumulation of those contents, materials and thoughts which constitute 
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traditional Education. Philosophical contributions specially of Plato, 
Kant, Herbart, Hegel and Dewey have, as a matter of fact, helped the 
formation of Education as a distinctly separate subject. . And as Educa- 
tion had its origin in Philosophy and had its development under the 
pressure of social considerations and as it depended for its growth upon 
factual materials that were determined by the mind of man the subjects that 
are naturally coordinated to Education’ are Philosophy, Sociology and 
Psychology. But the fact of this natüral relationship was completely 
ignored for a long time after the bifurcation of Education from Philosophy. 
Education at this stage developed independently; but the real urge for the 
development of Education with all its enrichments came afterwards in 
stages, along with the gradual development of the idea of natural co-ordina- 
tion with each of these subjects. 

Rousseau who was a pioneer in the field of modern Education com- 
prehended the significance of the intimate relationship between Education 
and Sociology. His social thinking led him to the idea that it was 
possible to achieve human development by ameliorating man’s social . 
conditions only through Education. Many subsequent educators also, 
often quite intuitively, spoke of the. importance of sociological concepts in 
the field of Education. Even Froebel seemed to have comprehended the 
usefulness of the applications of sociological thoughts in Education. 
Children, according to him, needed the influence of family-life for their 
' development. He desired them to work together because similar-minded 
individuals could develop certain congenial conditions by working in 
cooperation; schools, therefore, were to be linked to families. What is more, 
Froebel suggested the gradual extension of the ''feeling of community" 
till it comprised the feeling for all human beings and even for God, for 
the true development of man; it was to him, a sort of ‘spiritual union’ 
with all human beings. Froebel's opinion regarding the presence of human 
heritage’ in man and his ideas regarding the role of the mind of man 
in society for the evolution of language and the art of writing? are definite 
indications to suggest that his comprehension of the social implications of 
the process for the rise of human culture was profound. 

Educators who brought the valuable idea of the possibilities of the 
enrichment of Education, with the aid of sociological concepts and thoughts, 
into bold-relief were Stanley Hall and John Dewey. Although Hall was a 
great exponent of this idea he did not write any separate treatise exclu- 
sively on this aspect of Education. Stray paragraphs and short writings 
scattered throughout a wide range of his articles and books reveal the 
intensity of his conviction regarding the sociological interpretations of 
Education. Dewey’s interpretations of Education from the point of view 
of Sociology have been able to modify to a great extent, the theories and 
the practices of Education particularly because he wrote copiously, and in 
compact volumes on this phase of Education. 

-. The great Educator Pestalozzi felt the necessity of -introducing 
Psychology into the field of Education; he wanted to psychologise Educa- 
-ion.. But actually he could not do much. The work, however, was 


successfully extended by Herbart who elaborated a Dum oF Juyepslony 
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specially suitable for Education. As a. profound thinker he made his 
basis upon the Psychological portion of Kant’s transcendental Philosophy 
for developing his own idea of the development of knowledge. Equally 
valuable in this connection was his concept of interest in the field of 
Education. Interest which is now considered so very important in the 
field of learing is, after all, an expression of the urge of coordination. The 
attitude of willingness to coordinate with an object or an idea under 
suitable conditions of the mind and environment is .what is- commonly 
known as interest. Education continued to be enriched by the Psycholo- 
gical concepts and notions for a long time. A distinct branch of 
Psychology was formed with certain sections of Psychology that had 
grown in connection with Philosophy throughout the ages; it was named 
Educational Psychology. But it is definite that Education of the future 
wil depend more upon Sociology than upon Psychology for its further 
development. T 

None has developed the idea of the intimate relation between Philo- 
sophy and Education and as such the importance of Philosophy in the 
field of Education, more thoroughly and more scientifically than John 
Dewey. The presence of the spirit of Science in Dewey’s Philosophic 
thinking has made his system of Philosophy eminently pragmatic- for 
human life and Education. Dewey has developed a new outlook of both 
Philosophy and Education by interpreting them from the point of view of 
Sociology. Consciously or unconsciously he has, therefore, insinuated the 
existence of a natural coordination of Philosophy, Sociology and Educa- 
tion; and this concept has helped us to recognize the true perspective of 
each of these subjects. -The idea of their natural relation has, furthermore, 
suggested various other useful thoughts and notions: Their co-ordination 
is a condition which has also éncouraged the ‘growth of each of these 
subjects. 

Activities which are the chief characteristics of life, and sito are 
always associated with it, may be divided into two groups—conservative 
and creative. Conservative activities are the activities the propensities of: 
which dre alteady coordinated to the life of the species; the building up 
of bodies and minds ‘of individuals and species are effected in this way. 
Various bodily and mental elements of life are. thus conserved. 1 

Creative activities are the activities which life follows for new co- 
ordinations. They are in fact responsible for, all forms of growth, progress | 
and development in the life of the individual and of the species; evolution 
evidently is the most palpable manifestation of such activities. In its 
wider sense Education is the totality, of the processes which seek develop- 
ment in life. In its technical sense Education stands for the processes 
which seek to expedite certain forms of natural development in the indivi- 
dual and social life of man. But the technique of all these propenso of 
development is based, upon the principle of coordination. 

The idea that all-forms of organic developments whether physical or 
mental, take place by coordination -is significant in the life of man because 
man develops. not only his knowledge and skill but even those traits and 
qualities which are characteristically human. by learning in his personal 
life. And as learning as a form of development is effected most naturally 
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through coordination the importance and the intimacy of the processes of 
Education and coordination in the life of man become palpable. ` Educa- 
tion in the life of man is-a natyral and biological process; its aim is to. 
achieve- proper development through the process ‘of coordination. Only. 
the development thus formed, in life, is natural and stable; it is the process 
which Nature follows fox effecting all forms of developments and creations: 
in the realm of life. i 

The distinguishing characteristies of man are certain qualities and 
traits which have developed in course of ‘his biological and social evolution. 
These characteristics which are truly thé realities of his life are his love, 
affection, ideal of life, hope, inspirátion,. sympathy, solidarity, venaration, 
sacrifice and the like; man’s general attraction for truth, beauty and good- 
ness, his. basic inclination to create things in general and his fundamental 
urge to build up various forms of mental co-ordinations of social and 
spiritual entities are the precious traits of his lifes Divinity seemis to be 
the ultimate goal of man for most of these characteristics and traits are 
divine in nature. 

. Although these characteristics belong so intimately to man they do 
not appear in his life through heredity; they are acquired through his 
personal and social activities. All these characteristics owe their origin - 
and development to individual, social and traditional experiences of man, 
which are organized in his training and Education. This is how the 
potentialities of man find expression in the most important realities of his 
life. 

Directly or iidiredtiy then, man has got to acquire in his personal 
life, not only his knowledge and skill but also ell worthy qualities and 
traits which are distinctly human. The: process of Educations, therefore, 
is supremely important in his life; man becomes veritable man only by 
acquiring his characteristic possessions through learning. ‘And as leàm-' 
ing indicates the addition of something new in the form of development 
it is a typical form of coordination. Education, in this way, will gain a 
new interpretation not only because the concept of vital - coordination 
insinuates that Education is a naturally indispensable process in the life 
of man but because the idea is destined to suggest the precise nature of 
the most natural and effective method, of learning. Real learning is a 
form of natural growth. 

Education stands ‘supreme in the world of man for it seeks to achieve 
his development which life in general struggles to attain. And in this 
sense both life and Education proceed to reach similar goals. If the 
concept of the urge of coordination gives us an idea of the technique and 
procedure of Nature for effécting all natural forms of development in life 
it can naturally help us to organize “Education and its methodology on a 
scientific basis. Man can then, adopt for his own development just the 
method that is followed-in Nature for all natural developments. E 

Growth and development are the aims which life eternally struggles 
to achieve. But Education also means ‘to realize these ends. Education 
as a natural process is an expression of the vital urge for achieving special ` 
forms of natural development that are nS at a paaie Brage for 
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the continuity of the march of progress of life. Life and Education are 
not different; they are one. Education is life and life is Education. 

John Dewey speaks of the enormous importance of experiences in the 
life of man. But what are the scopes of experiences which are so limited 
in life, without the natural process of coordination which only brings into 
being innumerable creations and possibilities from these experiences? 
Experiences are valuable because the urge of coordination depends upon 
them for enriching life with the coordination of their contents. 

The evolutional development in Nature is an extremely slow process; 
and this is because in the organic world of Nature duration and not 
mathematical time, is the standard of reality. The contrivance of the 
process by which certain forms of mental developments in man are 
expedited has been termed Education. Processes of learning and those 
for aiding to learn are known to be present even in the activities of many 
birds and animals that are biologically inferior to human beings. But as 
these processes in the case of subhuman creatures do not entail the 
modification of instincts the scopes of their development can never surpass 
their biological limits. The biological development of the trait of plasticity 
of instincts in man is responsible for the presentation of the unlimited 
scope for the mental development of man through Education. Conditions 
that are biologically necessary for the working of the processes of Education 
have been ereated in the life of man; they have been created because they 
ensuré better scopes for new forms of coordinations. Education, after all, 
being a natural process in the life of man should proceed as naturally 
as the growth of the technique of flying in the life of the swallow. 
Education signifies the integration of various elements of knowledge and 
experience, which is effected perfectly only by the methodical process of 
coordination. 

The development of all human knowledge, skill and acquisition and 
the systematization of the accumulated wealth of information, facts, 
thoughts, theories and concepts which have led to the formation of all the 
different subjects known to man grew out of the functional activities of 
the vital urge of coordination. 

Thoughts, theories, ideas and concepts, and in fact the entire bodies 
of contents of all the branches of human knowledge, viz., Religion, Philoso- 
pty, Art, Education, Science and Technology owe their origin, growth and 
systematic organization to the dynamic power of coordination of the mind 
of man. Whatever man has achieved for enriching his mental life and 
whatever he has dreamt for building up his culture and civilization have 
been made possible because of his great capacity for effecting various forms 
of coordinations. The biological increase of this capacity has made man. 
unique in, the field of the living. 

The concept of evolution has enlarged the range of human vision and 
comprehension to an incredible extent specially because it often goes to 
indicate in an indirect way, the nature of the development of thoughts 
and objects also. We speak of the evolution of theories and concepts; we 
similarly speak also of the evolution of material objects created by man. — 
Evolution whether it is of ideas or material objects, signifies the nature 
of the gradual improvement of these in slow degrees effected by the mind 
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of man. By way of example we may consider the evolution of the concept 
of God, which has been made. to pass through various phases of beliefs 
and the evolution of the common implement of plough which has also been 
made to pass through various grades of improvements since its inception 
by primitive man. All these slow but gradual improvements have been 
' brought about by the coordinating urge of the mind of man. Evolution 
gives us an idea of the nature of certain methodical changes but the 
concept of vital co-ordination points to ine basic force which effects these 
changes, 

Science, Technology, Art, Literature; Religion will all, in a sense, 
grow automatically; man cannot help effecting their development. But 
man, in the interest of his own culture, civilization and progress will have 
to take special care of Philosophy, Sociology and Education; knowledge 
only from these can help him to create his ideal of life for the development 
of harmony in the midst of disorder and confusion brought about by the 
impact of other subjects, specially Science and Technology. 

Again, it is the proper coordination of subjects, which makes them 
valuable to man. The accumulation of the. wealth of knowledge of 
different subjects in slices, fragments and isolated units can never be a 
boon to man; it is harmful to him for various reasons. 

The reason why educational. precepts, often of considerable “value, 
are found even among primitive people is the intimate relation 
between Education and the life of man. All serious thoughts 
concerning life must necessarily terminate in ideas of profound 
educational significance. Although Education, therefore, had grown 
naturally in primitive human society it occupied a conspicuous place 
in the philosophical thoughts of man, and gravitated itself towards 
his records of Philosophy. The development of the practical phase of 
Education, which grew mainly out of the endeavours to apply educational 
doctrines for practical purposes marked the beginning of the tendency to 
consider Education a separate subject. Modern Education, after all, is a 
definitely separate subject. 

A close analysis of all thoughts and theories of Education reveals that 
the most fundamental, significant and vital of these have either radiated 
from some major coordinated concepts or have grown naturally by depend- 
ing upon the principle of coordination. Directly or indirectly the concept 
of coordination seems to constitute the basic element which is responsible 
for the elaboration of all the major doctrines of Education. Contributions 
of the makers of modern Education like Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Froebel, Montessori, Stanley Hall and John, Dewey indicate the operation 
of the element of coordination for their growth. The conscious utilization 
of the active principle of co-ordination in the case of these master minds 
has helped the dévelopment of such theories:and concepts as have revolu- 
tionized the modern practice of Education and emancipated it from the 
unmeaning formalism of the past. 

It is not necessary to examine the doctrines and contributions of all 
the great Educationists to show how the principle of coordination has 
indirectly aided the formation of these valuable views in the field of 
Education. Our purpose will be amply served even if we limit ourselves 
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to the task of analysing the doctrines only of Rousseau and Froebel. We 
prefer to select these two Educators because they had their specially 
characteristic influences in the field of Education. Rousseau is called the 
father of modern Education because of his ability to change the funda- 
mental nature of Education and its basie methods; and Froebel is known 
as the Educationist who exerted the greatest influence upon Education 
by popularizing it with his ideas, feelings and activities. In a ‘significant 
sense Rousseau and Froebel were the makers of modern Education. 

The basic ideas and doctrines of Rousseau in the field of Education, 
which changed the nature of Education by making it a branch of human 
knowledge of utmost practical utility gained their effectiveness by depend- 
ing upon the concept of the principle of coordination. Rousseau stressed 
upon the idea of the importance of interest for the development of practical 
Education. Although apparently commonplace the idea served as a 
unique force in the field of Education; but the real reason why it proved 
to be so very useful is that interest invites the formation of coordination. 
And as Education consists in the formation of varieties of correct, 
adequate and useful forms of coordinations the dependence upon interest 
as the starting point for the effective production of these must Be considered 
supremely valuable in the field of Education. 

Rousseau divided the life of the human individual from one to twenty 
years of age into four different stages and delineated their characteristically 
different natural tendencies and inclinations for facilitating the develop- 
ment of Education by starting from and depending upon these normal 
tendencies and inclinations. Our modern concept that natural tendencies 
and inclinations present the most suitable conditions for the creation of 
coordinations justify as to why Rousseau’s ideas of these stages were 
found practically to be so very valuable in the field of Education. And 
Rousseau’s concept of ‘negative Education’ spoke virtually‘ of ‘the 
necessity of perfecting -sense-organs of the child before starting with formal 
instructions. This idea too is highly interesting from the point of view of 
the concept of coordination. It is the sense-organs which coordinate ‘for 
the development of Education; and it is, therefore, the conditions of their 
perfection, which determine the forms of coordination effected by them. 
In the field of Education today, the development of sense-perception is 
considered indispensable before the start of formal Education. 

Again Rousseau’s concept of Education ‘according to Nature’ in all 
its social, psychological and physically natural significance also gives us 
the impression that he was directed unconsciously for effecting natural and 
congenial forms of coordination in the lives of educands. i 


The most fundamental concept of Froebel was his idea of unity which 
derived its life and nourishment from bis faith, feeling and belief in the 
existence of a Supreme Being to whom everything in the universe, belonged; 
this unity to him was then a sort of divine unity whieh was eternally 
present in life and Nature. Froebel’s idea of unity was highly visionary; 
but it represented all the same, the highest form of coordination out of 


3 Froebel, The Education of Man, pp. 1-2. 
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which have indirectly emanated various thoughts and notions which have 
been found to be practically important in the field of Education. Froebel 
had also another general concept of life; it was the concept of continuity 
in the living world. Although both of. these concepts of unity. and 
continuity were intimately related and although the concept of unity was 
the most basic it was the concept of continuity which encouraged the 
development of a goodly number of ideas, thoughts and notions that have 
been found useful in the field of Education. Froebel's concept of the 
process of development in Nature through an active process of unfoldment, 
' which basically contained the spirit of evolution, marked the beginning of 
a new era in the field of educational thoughts and theories. It was the 
destiny of all living bodies, according to Froebel, to unfold their essence 
for achieving their development.* Plants and animals including man deve- 
loped, he suggested, according to ''the laws that live in them” and they 
developed properly only when they were not disturbed from outside.” 
Development to Froebel was a sort of fulfilment of ‘‘destiny and mission'' 
‘in life; it proceeded according to the law of ‘‘Divine Unity”. - His 
explanation furthermore, of the process of development with the idea of 
the establishment of various forms of inner connections is exceedingly 
interesting from the point of view of development through coordination. 
His concept of inner connection which, according to him, determined the 
process of unfoldment and the law of development insinuated the working 
of the process: of coordination for effecting development in Nature.’ 
Development in Nature gained a new! meaning thanks, mainly to his 
explanation and interpretation of its procedure. 

It is probable that Froebel adopted Leibnitz’s theory of pre-formation 
which suggested. that germs contained, in miniatures, whole trees or plants, 
“points for points’’.? But unlike Leibniz Froebel suggested that the 
inner aspect of development was affected also from without.® Froebel thus 
conceived the continuous progress of development of the life of man as 

coming from within and proceeding :through the progress of gradual 
unfoldment.? 

The chief practical importance of Froebel’s concept of the method of 
development in Nature lies in the fact that it led to certain ideas which 
have far-reaching effects in the field of Education. The idea of the 
presence of successive stages of'development of an individual and a society 
and. the concept of the intimate relation and parallelism between the stages 
ef individual and social developments grew. out of his theory of the 
continuous process of development; his idea of the stages of development 
is basically a continuation of his idea of continuity. And out of these 
ideas and concepts came subsequently the conviction of the idea of the 


importance of sociological interpretations of Education and the feeling of 
4 Froebel, The Education of Man, p. 2. 
5 Töid., pp. 2 and 978. 
e The Education of Man—EHditor's Preface by W. T. Harris; p v. 
* - Vide 
(0 R. Latta, The Monadology and other Philosophical writings, p. 260, note. 
(ii) Pedagoay of the Kindergarten, pp. 5-6. 
(ii) The Education of Man, p. 68. 
8 The Education of Man, p. 5. 
© Tid. p. 27, ES 
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the necessity of gathering information regarding the characteristics of the 
various stages of the development of man, thé chief outcome of which 
was the child study movement. The idea that Froebel was one of 
the pioneers who detected the workings of sociological factors in the ‘field 
of Edusation is unfortunately not much known. Regarding the successive 
stages of individual development Froebel’s concept was that an individual 
could reach a stage only by living completely through the experiences of 
the immediately former stage. These experiences, he suggested, were 
necessary for the continuous and adequate development of feelings and 
other mental and physical conditions of the individual.” It was this idea 
which was in agreement with his basic concept of continuity that prepared 
the way for the formation subsequently, of the idea of the development of 
human. society in stages. 

Man in his individual life, imoditing k to Froebel, repeated the line of 
the development of mankind. The development of the inner life of 
individual man, he suggested, followed the course of the spiritual develop- 
ment of the race; individual man was, in fact, in spiritual union with human 
beings. The past, present and future developments of the race and of 
humanity live as a sort of subtle relations in the life of the child.?- As it 
was thus possible to get an indication of the line‘of the future development 
of individual man Froebel suggested the use and utilization of certain 
experiences and activities so that his natural development could be smooth 
and effectiye.!* i 

The practical importance of the concept of development became 
conspicuous with Froebel’s further elaboration of the idea of the roles of 
experience, self-activity and play for the.schievement of proper develop- 
ment. Froebel’s idea of the utility of experience, self-activity and play 
for development is significant from the point of view of the concept of 
coordination; coordination which is at the back of all organic developments 
js generally encouraged and accelerated in life by the processes of 
experience, self-activity and play. 

Although Froebel’s concept. of the process of development led him to 
his idea of the development of man and his society in stages,. it was 
Stanley Hall who subsequently extented, enriched and elaborated the 
concept and its various subsidiary and associated forms on a far more 
scientific basis. Hall was greatly influenced by Froebel from whom he 
took up a number of suggestions which "he developed to their ultimate 
forms. Some of these suggestions and notions were so very attractive to 
Stanley Hall that he became keenly anxious to expand them. Froebel 
and Hall were similar in many respects, specially in thein attitude of life 
and feelings. Both of them were truly religious; and both of them were 
moved by their knowledge ofthe existence of the natural force of con- 
tinuous growth in Nature. But the basic characteristics which directed 
both of them towards similar ideas and notions for the expansion of 
of Education were their spirits of sympathy and love of humanity. 


10 Education of Man, pp. 99-80. 


11 The Education of Man, pp. 41, 143-44, 160, 282-83 and Pedagogies of the 
Kindergarten, pp. 2-3,5 etc. ` 

12 The Education of Man, m. 16-17. 

13 bid, pp, 22-28, 282-83 e 
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Emotions played significant roles not only in their lives but also in their 
doctrines of Education. 

Far more important than these contributions of individual Educa- 
tionists are the fundamental thoughts, theories and doctrines of the field 
of Education, which have been shaped, not by any. particular contributor 
but by the contributions of diverse Educationists in gradual stages 
throughout the ages. These basic theories;and doctrines which are at the 
back of modern Education are responsible not only for making Education 
what it is today but also for making it suitable even for the future. They 
are accepted, justified and upheld because of their practical applicability 
in the field of Education. But what is the hidden element which works 
to make them practically sound? The dynamic element in all these 
theories seems to be the principle of coordination, which can give us 8 clear 
understanding as to why they are effective in the field of practical Educa- 
tion. Of all the dynamic theories which have caused modern Education 
to develop in particular ways and to assume its present form the following 
are the most important :— 

(i) The idea of the significant role of play in the field of Education. 

(ii) The concept of the stages of human development and its applications. 

(iii) The theory of the development of knowledge and the laws of learning. 
(iv) The suggestion of the application of the concept of mental 
evolution. 

{v) The confirmed view of the usefulness of oe spirit of Pua in 

the field of Education. 
(vi) The doctrine of the utility of. , Sociological interpretations of 
Education. 

What is exceedingly interesting here in connection with the concept 
of vital coordination is that the principle of coordination is seen to be 
intimately associated with each of these dynamic concepts. And all these 
theories are valid and useful only because they all depend upon the 
principle of coordination for their guiding spirit. It is necessary to go into 
the details regarding the role of the process of coordination in these 
theories. 


‘THE EARLIEST ABODE OF THE ARYAS 


RABINDRA KUMAR SIDDHANTASASTRI 
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III* 


Tt has been known from my previous articles that the ancestors 
of the Aryas in the remotest past used to live in the central portion 
of northern India, and that from this place, they went out on different 
occasions for seiting in other countries. Let us now try to find out 

; the different dates and occasions on which they migrated from their 
original abode. 

į | From a hymn (5/80) of the Rgveda we know that, an Arya king 
‘of India, on a certain occasion invaded the country of the Rufamas, 
which as I understand was identical with modern Russia. A terrible 

` battle took place, in which, the Rusamas or the Ressians were com- 
pletely defeated. King Rnancaya of the Rugama country had to 

: sign a capitulation treaty with the Indian conqueror and presented to 
him a herd of- four thousand cows along with other valuables. In 
another verse (1/53/8) of the Rgveda we find a reference to a certain 
war which took place between a hero named Vañńgrda on one side and 
the Aryas on the other. This Vargrda, as I understand was none 
but a ruler of Bengal, of whom hundreds of forts are said to have been 
destroyed by the victorious Aryas. From the above references we know 
that the Aryas, though had their habitat in central India, used to go 

` out on different occasions for ‘conquering purposes, and most probably, 
in each case they returned victorious. 

It may: not be unreasonable to hold.that, after some of the 
earliest expeditions, different groups of the Aryas began to settle in 
some of the new lands conquered by them, because of; the charm and 
fertility: of the latter. But as regards their earliest migration, we 
cannot fix any particular date for want of any historical record there- 
of. We are sure: that, at least some of such migrations took place 
in hoary’ antiquity, even before the composition of the earliest bymns. 
of fhe Rgveda and even of: the Atharvaveda.' The evidences, on 


* For the articles Nos I and II under the same head, please: see Calcutta Review, 
August and December, 1963. 


l ‘That the main portion of the Atharvaveda is older even than the oldest hymns of ‘ 
' the Bgveda, bas been established by the present author?in an article entitled "Which i» the 
Faliest of'the Vedas?” published in the Indian Review (June, 1900) . 
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the basis of which we have arrived at the above conclusion are 
as follows : 

(D Linguistic coincidences that occur  belses Samskrta on ans 
side and Persian, Greek, Latin, German and the like on the other. < 

(IT) Coincidences in names and activities of different gods wor- | 
shipped by the peoples of different countries mentioned above. 

(III) Coineidences in some of the ideas as wellasin some of the 
manners and customs in the earliest books of the different nations. 

For linguistic coincidences, particulars have already been: discuss- 
ed on other occasions. As regards coincidences in names and activities 
of the divinities, let us start with the Avestan literature ; because, 
according to our consid ration, Persians.belong to those groups of the 
migrating people, who left their Indian habitat in the earlier period, 

In the Avestd, prayers are made to different gods who, both in 
name and activities are akin to their counterparts in the Ve'lic litera- 
ture. Indra of the Ryveda, on different occasions has been described 
as asura or the mighty one. The same god is called Ahura or Ahura- 
mazdd in the Avestan literature and is: held in. high regard. The 
sun the moon and fire were worshipped in both the countries. The 
Vedic gods Mitra, Sürya, Apaimnapad, : Indra, Násatya, Nara$amsa 
and Dyu are all worshipped by the ancient Persians, though with 
slight change in pronunciation in their names. In ancient Persia, the 
aforesaid Vedic gols were called Mithra,'Hvare, Ahám-napàt; Indra, 
Naonihaithy, Nairyasariha and Drug respectively. Vrtrahan of the 
Vedas was changed into Verethra.jhna in the Avesta. 

‘As regards might, influence and activities of the gods mentioned 
above, here also, everything is found almost similar in both the litera- 
ture—Vedic aod Avestan. It is interesting to note that; as in ancient 
Indian literature god Visnu is said to have ten different incarnations, 
similarly in the Avesta (Bahram Yasht) also, the god- Verethraghna, 
though with some difference in forms, is said to have ten different 
incarnations of his. Similarly, many other gods and goddesses of 
Persia and the process of their we are found to be alike with 
their counterparts in India. 

Let us now come to Egypt, which country had a civilization 
earlier than any of the European countries. The Phalas worship of 
the Egyptians has much simi'arity with the Sivalinga worship of the 
Indians.. As regards the story of origination of the said Phalas, it 
has also much similarity with some Indian stories. Regarding the 
origination of the Phalas and its worship, the story current in Egypt 
and Greece is as follows: Typhon, the mighty god on a certain 
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occasion killed another god Osiris by name and cut. the body of the 
latter into a good number of pieces. Isis, the devoled wife of Osiris 
tried her best to find out the pieces of her husband's body. She 
succeeded to find out all ilie different pieces of his body other than 
ihe generative organ. She duly performed the funeral rites of all 
limbs of her husband with much respect and devotion. Having failed 
to perform the funeral rites of her husband's generative organ, 
goddess Isis made a wooden phalas (generative organ) of his and 
began io worship it like a symbol of some divinity. The people of 
' Egypt are said to have imitated the goddess, and since then Phalag- 
worship became a religious custom in the country. Greeks and some 
other peoples of ancient Europe, so far as I understand, imitated the 
Egyptians in respect of the Phalas-worship and the story connected 
with it. . 

As regards the origin of the 4ivalinga, the story found in the 
éivapurüna (Vidyesvara-samhita, ch. 4) of the Hindus is as follows : 
The two gods Brahma and Visnu in remote past had a quarrel 
between them in respect of determining their superiority upon each. 
other. Hach of the said gods hurled an irremediable weapon to the 
other. If the said weapons could clash with each other, then the 
entire world would be-burnt to ashes by the irremediable divine fire 
arising out of them. Gods of ‘heaven, aware of the dangèr, 
prayed to Lord Siva who immediately appeared before the two gods 
and stood between their rushing weapons, in the form of an immeasur- 
able Liga (generative organ of male). The LiZga was emitting an 
unimaginable vast volume of fire with immeasurable radiance, and 
both the destructive weapons mentioned above vanished into it. 
Since that time, Litga worship became a religious custom in India. 
It is noticeable that the occurrence of fighting between two different 
gods, before the origination of the Phalas and the Sivalinga is 
common in both the countries India and Egypt. As regards the latter 
part of the Egyptian story, we may compare it with the following 
story recorded in different Purdnas of the Hindus. 

Sati, the consort. of Lord Siva went to her father’s place on 
the occasion of a religious ceremony. Daksa, her father, was 
performing a sacrifice, in which all the gods other than Siva were 
invited. In the very presence of Satt, different gods and goddesses 
began to speak ill of Siva in a defamatory language. Unable to 
endure her-husband’s censure, Sati committed suicide.. Siva, when 
heard the news, burst into anger and went to Dalsa's house in 
accompaniment with-a.host. of. his followers. . His people, in their 
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fury, crusbed the snas and bsc to torture anybody found 
there. Daksa himself ran away in disguise of an antelope. All the 
gods present there, in apprehension! of an imminent danger, fled 
away to different directions for their safety. Siva then took up the 
dead: body ` of -his consort on his own shoulder and starfed a 
destructive dance. i 

Visnu, the other TE “of high power, on the prayer of gods and 
sages, appeared before Siva with his discus Sudarsana in hand. 
By this discus, he cut off the body of Sati into 51 different pieces 
which were ‘scattered all over ‘India: The generative organ (yoni) 
of Sati is said to have fallen on the Nilgiri mountain of Assam, 
near Gauliati, where a temple wasi built. Till today, a symbol 
of her generative organ is being worshipped in the said temple, 
which is known to the Hindus as the yoni-pitha or the sacred place 
of the generative organ of Sati. The fact has been admitted by 
Sir William Jones and some other’ European scholars that Osiris 
and Isis of the -Egyptians have much similarity with I$vara and 
` Pévari (Siva and Sati; of the Hindus. The difference is that, in 
India, the goddess is said to have died and her body cut into pieces, 
whereas in Egypt, it was the god who was slain and whose body 
was cut into pieces. tis said that Indian gods and goddesses are 
thirty-three crores in number. Egyptian divinities also are 
innumerable.” In this connection, an ‘eminent historian has rightly 
observed: ‘This country (Egypt) is so thickly populated with the 
divinities that it is easier to find a man than to find a god,’ 

In Greece also, gods and goddesses of almost similar character- 
istics with their counterparts in India are found to be worshipped. : 
For example, we may refer to the! goddess Athena of Greece and: 
Durga of India. As regards the literal meaning of the Greek term, 
we know from the Encyclopaedia Britannica that the word Athena 
is connected with the Greek term pallake meaning maiden. As. 
regards the Indian goddess Durgà, she has also another name 
Bhagavati having the same meaning. The Sanskrit term bhaga. 
means ‘the generative organ of a female, and the suffix vati is 
‘indicative of a possessive case. According ‘to the Homeric poems, 
Athena is the goddess of war as well as of counsel of female arts and 
industries and the protectress of Greek cities. Her images are 
worshipped in.different cities of Greece, which represent her with 
shield uplifted, brandishing her spear to keep off the foe. The 
“Indian goddess Durga also has all the above characteristics. The 
difference ‘is that, apart from the shield and spear, Durga has some - 
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other weapons also in her different hands. In the images, she is 
found to have her one foot on the back of a lion “and the other on 
the shoulder of a demon named Mahisdsura, whose chest is pierced 
by her sharp-pointed spear. 

Apollo is another god in Greek mythology, who ‘ie much 
similarity with Kumdra or Kartikeya of Indis. The Indian god 
Kartikeya is the son of Siva and Parbati. Similarly, the Greek god 
Apollo has his parents in Zeus and Leto. Like Kartikeya,. Apollo 
also is a warrior god. The former has a peacock as his mount, 
which is a known destroyer of mice and suakes. The latter also 
is called ‘Smintheus’, generally explained as ‘destroyer of mice’. 

‘Another Greek god is known as Typhon, which term, as we 
understand, has its source in two different Sanskrit words jhatikd 
and prabhafijana. The ‘t?’ sound of the term Typhon is retained from 
the Sanskrit term jhatikü and the last portion of it (the ‘an’ sound) 
is retained from the Sanskrit term prabhamjana. Both the Sanskrit 
terms are the different names of tempest, of which immense strength 
and destructive power are known to all. The Greek god Typhon also . 
is renowned for his extraordinary strength and destructive capacity. 
What is more interesting is that, this Typhon in Greek literature 
has been described as the father of dangerous winds (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica). 

Zeus was another god of ilis ancient Greeks, who was called 
Jupiter by the Italians. In both the countries, he was regarded 
as the chief god. This Zeus or Jupiter may be regarded as identical 
with the Vedic god Dyau, meaning Indra or the Sun-god. The 
Greek term Zeus is derived from the root ‘diu’ meaning bright. 
This Zeus, like Dyaw of India is described as the sky-god. One of 
his most ancient epithets is Lucetius which literally means ‘bringer 
‘of light’. Most of the characteristics of this god are found to be 
similar with those of the Sun-god or even of Indra of the Hindus. 

In ancient Rome, most of the Greek divinities were imported 
along with their process of worship. Somelimes, their names 
remained quite unchanged, aud on most occasions they were slightly 
changed. In some cases the names of the Greek gods are found > 
to be totally changed in ancient Rome. For example, we may 
refer to Minerva. This goddess of the Italians is identical with 
the Greek goddess Athena mentioned above. Sbe is also known 
as Minerva, which term is derived from the base. mens meaning 
. mind. This derivative meaning and some other characteristics, 
of the goddess indicate that, she may be regarded as identical with 
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the Indian goddess Sarasvati. In the city of Rome, before 207 B.C., 
a temple of this goddess had been a meeting place for guilds of 
craftsmen including dramatic poets and actors. March 19, the 
dedication day of the temple, was known as quinquolrers or the 
fifth day. It is noticeable that, Sarasvati, the Indian goddess of 


wisdom and learning, is also worshipped in the month of March 


on the fifth day of a particular lunar month. In both the 
countries (India and Italy), the day on which the goddess of learning 
is worshipped, is observed as a holy day, on which all the educational 
institutions remain closed. 

Many other Indian divinities under the veil of different names 
are found to be worshipped in each of the lands mentioned above. 
The examples which we have shown above are only a few amongst 
scores of them. . 

As regards the customs, ideas, and manners, here also notice- 
able coincidences are found between different nations. In the days 
of antiquity, the process in which prayers were made to different 
divinities, was almost the same among the Indians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, and some other nations. In most of the countries, images 
of different gods and goddesses were made in a later date almost 
in the same process. This indicates that, new emigrants from 
India went to the said lands after different intervals with some new 
ideas current in their own country. The fact also cannot be denied 
that the descendants of the same forefathers, as a general rule, 
think naturally in the same line. For this reason also, similarity 
in framing images of divinities and worshipping them almost in the 
similar process might have happened.  Processions with the images 
or symbols of divinities during different festivals are also found to 
have taken place in the different countries mentioned above, almost 
in the same process. For example, procession with the phalic symbol 
that took place in Egypt, Greece, Rome and some other lands may 
be noted and compared with its counterpart in India. 

The fact that the peoples of different countries mentioned above 
had been pregnant with the same ideas in different matters is known 
from various records. Mr. Nagendranath Ghose in his book 
The Aryan Trail in Iran and India (page 220) tells us that like 
the Indian Aryas of ancient days, their Persian kinsmen also main- 
tained that word is eternal, and that everything in this universe 
originated from different words. From the books of Herodotus we 
know that the people of ancient Egypt, like their Indian kinsman, 
believed in immortality of soul. The Egyptians, like the Hindus, 
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treated cow as a holy creature and used to worship it almost in the 
same process as Ox and cows are worshipped in the famous orsotsarga 
rite of the Hindus. 

The people of Greece in remote past, like their Indian kinsmen, 
believed in the transmigration of souls. They, like the Hindus, 
_ believed that every human being after his death achieves 
bliss or suffers torments in accordance with the works done by him 
during his life-time. Like the Hindus, Greeks of remote antiquity 
also held women in high regard. The theory of creation as expounded 
by different Greek philosophers, falls in line with the Vedic theory. 
The difference is that the five matters from which, according to the 
Hindus, all other things sprang up, were reduced to four by the 
Greek philosophers (Eheory of Empedocles). Both the Indians and 
the Greeks maintained that individuals are perishable, but the jätis 
or species are eternal (A History of Western Philosophy by Bertrand 
Russell, Ch. XIV, page 143). Peoples of ancient Rome, Germany 
and some other states also are found to have a lot of similarities with 
their counterparts in India, in respect of their faiths and ideas. 

It is admitted by all the scholars belonging to different groups 
of historians and‘ philologists that the Persians among the Asian peoples 
and the Greeks, Italians, Germans and such others among the 
European nations are the kinsmen of the Indian Aryas. In fact, 
not only the Persians,” but the Chinese, Russians and some other 
nations also among the Asian peoples have sprung from the same 
stock of their ancient ancestors. The fact that the Chinese and some 
other ‘peoples of Asian origin are the branches of. the Indian Aryas, 
tbat while leaving their paternal home they did not take any Brahmin 
with them, and?that they forgot their religious rites and customs due 
to absence of a Brahiminical community among them, are known 
from some verses of the renowned Sanskrit book ‘Manusamhita’ 
(X. 48-44),? 

As the said book is not a history, it does not tell us anything 
- about the date or occurrence on which the Indian Aryas migrated from 
their original land. l 

The Rämäyana of Valmiki and the .Mahaébhdata of Vyasa are 
regarded by the Hindus as the reliable history of India. From 
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the Ramédyana (Gdikdnda 40/20) we know that Asamanja, a corrupted 
son of the renowned king Sagara, had been exiled by his father for 
a serious criminal offence. Hundreds of his followers were also 
exiled for abetting him. From the Mahábhárata (üdipárba 73/84) 
we learn that the Greeks (yavana) and some other mleccha tribes 
originated from two different sons of the renowned king Yayüti. 
These princes were exiled by their father from the sacred soil of 
India for the offence that they. refused. to obey the king, their 
father. .One of the said princes, Turbasu by name, after having 
heard the command of the king, led an expedition to Greece and 
occupied the said country, most probably: per force. This Turbasu 
and his followers according to the Mahābhārata, as I understand, 
are the ancestors of the modern Greeks. Anu, ánother exiled son of 
Yaydti, and his followers are said to have been the forefathers of 
some of the European tribes. 


Harivamáa is known as the appendix ‘of the Mahabharata. 
From this book (Harivamáaparba, Ch. 1D also, we know that 
Kakudmi, a king belonging to the solar dynasty, had been defeated 
by the demons, and that after the war, his capital Kuéasthali was 
occupied by the latter. Most probably, the king died in the war. 
He had 100 sons, all of whom, after their defeat, fled away to different 
directions accompanied by à host of warriors with each of them It 
is reasonable to hold that some of the princes, accompanied by their 
followers, went out of India and captured the ruling power of some 
other states. If this be accepted, then the said princes and their 
followers may also be admitted as the forefathers of some other non- 

‘ Indian tribes. 


From this very Bacedntíü (HarivamSaparba, Ch. 14) we know 
-that different tribes of the Ksatriyas, i.e., the Haihayas (the Huns or 
the Chinese), the Yavanas (Greeks), the Püradas (Parthians), the 
. Kümbojas (Germans), the Pallavas (Persians) and the Khasas 
. (Khorasanis) had been completely defeated by the king Sagara, men- 
tioned above. The victorious king was willing to kill all the prisoners ; 
but at the request of his preceptor Vasistha, he finally agreed to spare 
their lives, though he inflicted a severe type of insult upon each of 
them. Some of the captured tribes of the above Ksatriyas were 
released with their hair completely shaved, and the others with half- 
shaved. Most of the aforesaid tribes, ashamed to appear before 
the public with shaved and half-shaved heads marched out of India, 
and founded new kingdoms in different countries. Thus Persia and 
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China in Asia, and Greece, Germany and some other countries of 
Europe had different hosts of Indian Aryas as.their ancestors. 

Another point may be noticed here. Convicts, exiled from India 
on different occasions, also used to settle iu different countries. On 
certain occasions, fugitives and even traders from India, attracted by 
the charm ‘and fertility of different lands, used to settle there. The 
fact-that some of the kings of this country, on certain occasions, 
used to exile hundreds or even thousands of cultured people from India, 
is known-from the writings of .some foreign historians who got the 
opportunity to visit this land of ours. Hu-Enth-Sang, the renowned 
Chinese pilgrim, tells us that even in the 7th century A D., king 
Harsavardhana of Thanesvar exiled more than 500 highly educated 
Brahmins from the soil of: India. "Phese persons were turned out 
through the passes of the north-western mountains. It is also known 
to all that a prince of Bengal, Vijaya Sinha by name was exiled along 
with the host of his 700 followers, who invaded and S the 
island of Ceylon and settled there. : 

As regards the date of migration of the Indian Aryas, we cannot 
fix any particular year or even- century for the same. However, we 
may ‘suggest an approximate date for each of their different migra- 
tions. King Rémacandra of Ayodhya, so far as we know, is à historical 
person. Twenty-five of his succeeding generations, are named in 
the Visnupurüna and some other books. According to these records, 
king Vrhadvala, a descendant of Ramacandra at least after 24 genera- 
tions, was slain in the great battle of Kuruksetra. As regards the 
date of the said battle I have already told in a previous article that it 
took place around 3100 B.C. Tf a period of 80 years be caleulated for: 
each generation, and if the kings of intervening period between 
Ramacandra and Vrhadvala be accepted as covered by 24 kings only, 
then also a period of not less than 720 years stand between Rama- 
_ candra and the Bhürata-war. Hümacandra therefore cannot be 
later than 39th century B.C. 

King Sagara, mentioned above, was an ancestor of Ramacandra 
and the gap between the two kings, was covered by several dozens 
of generations. The Vedas are unanimously accepted as the earliest 
books available on earth. As regards the date of their composition. 
nobody could fix any particular date for want of any distinct evidence. 
According to Mr. Balagangadhar Tilak, the earliest portion of the 
Vedic literature must have been composed earlier than 6000 B.C. 


1 According to the Bhagavatapurün (9.12) there were at least 28 generations, 
4 
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Some German scholars, versed in Indology, have also expressed the 
same view. "In the Vedic texts, no distinct reference to migration of 
the Indian Aryas are found. But some descriptions of their war 
with some of the foreign nations indicate that, at least some of their 
foreign opponents had been their kinsmen of a distant relation. This 
is indicative of the fact that different migration took place several 
centuries before the composition of the Vedic texts Avesta, the most 
reliable and ancient book of Persia, according to Bertrand Russell 
and some other scholars is a work of 1500 B.C. In this book, some 
sort of enmity towards the Vedic gods are found. This indicates 
that Indian Aryas for several centuries had hostilities with their 
Persian kinsmen, causing displeasure to the latter. 

Keeping all the above facts in our minds, we may undoubtedly 
arrive at the conclusion that thousands of years before the commence- 
ment of the Kali age which started, as we understand, on 3101 B.C., 
Raémacandra the great reigned in Ayodhy&, and that thousands of 
years before his birth, the Vedic texts were composed. Hundreds 
or even thousands of years before the composition of the Vedic texts, 
different groups of Indian Aryas migrated from’ this country on 
different occasions and settled in different lands. ‘The earliest migra- 
tion of theirs, as we understand, must have taken place before 10000 
B.C, if not earlier. 
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| DEMO LUC ELEMENT IN pRIHASPATIS 


STATE LAW 
Da. Bam CHANDRA Gupta, MA. » (Por. 8c. & PHIL), Pu. b. 


Blasii about whose period it is very difficult to determine 
correctly in the absencó of gsnaine proofs --histirical or othérs, was 
the typical Brahmanical exponent of law and procedure. He was 
not merely concerned with systematizing théories of state; he made 
the politics of his time and country an object of his immediate concern 
and wrote extensively on its various aspects. 

The most of his ideas and maxims are compiled in: the . Bar has- 
patya-Sütras, which is said to have been addressed by Brihaspati, 
the preceptor of the gods, to Indra, king of Heaven. Although it 
bears the name of the celebrated Arthaéástra authority quoted by Manu 
and by Bhishma in the Mahabharata, the political ideas and notions of 
its author are sufficiently distinctive to -deserve an indepen lent 
freafment. ; : 

Discussing the importance aud significance of the science of 
politics or, to give it its technical title, dandaniti, Brihaspati remarks 
that dandaniti is the only science (Vidya). .In the land called Bharata 
where the fruits of virtue and gin visibly take effect, he observes, 
dandaniti exists, and it was (or should be) studied by the people. of. 
that land, past, present and future as well as the four castes. , Referr-. 
ing. in a passage to the four time-cycles, Brihaspati says (III, 
141-8) that men in the Krita Age are learned and versed in dandaniti, 
that those in the Treté Age are active and skilled in policy, that those. 
in the Dedpara Age follow the teachers of the trantras and are versed 
in ‘policy, that those i in the Tishya (Kali) Age are strong in knowledge 
and action by one quarter and ate versed in dandaniti, and that 
thereafter the men ate of contrary rules of life, colour and dress and. 
are devoid of dandaniti. He who needlessly gives up the science of 
dandaniti varily enters the flame like moths through folly. By virtue 
of dandaniti, we read elsewhere (III, 76-8), there exists the holy. 
Sun, the kind as well as the Wiud-God, and other gods and the crea- 
tures. With the above estimate of dandaniti agrees the author's view 
of the high authority of policy. Declaring .that. the fruits of policy 
are the attainment of virtue (dharma), Wealth (Artha), and pleasure 
(Kama), Brihaspati remarks that even à son who is devoid of policy 
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is an enemy. Even the preceptor who is Gerad of policy, we are 
similarly told, should be disregarded. 


In the above as well as in some other extracts Brihaspati, in the 
first place, repeats a view of'the position of politics in the traditional 
list of sciences, which agrees curiously enough not with the old 
Arthaíüstra school of that name known to Kautilya, but with that of 
Usanas (Sukra). According to this view, polities alone has the claim 
to rank as science. Secondly, Brihaepati emphasises not only the 
universal sway of politics in space and time and its supreme force,’ but 
also claims for policy the merit of fostering the complete life of indivi- 
duals as well as of gourami the only title to one’s affection and 
respect. RS 


Brihaspati's ideas of the authority of law and of justice are of 
particular interest as he introduces the popular eleivent in the adminis- 
tration of justce. He tells us that in the hall of justice in the fort, 

facing the east, the court should be Held “all through the morning 
hours till noon, everyday except the holidays. He divides courts 
into four classes: (1) stationary, (2) those moving about, (3) those 
presided over by the Chief Justice and (4) those directed by, the king. 

As in Manu, the king should be assisted by three assessors. But 
the popular element enters into the administration of justice in a much 
more pronounced manner than in Manu. Cultivatorg, artisans, trade- 
guides, artists, money-lenders, dancers, religious mendicants and 
even robbers are told to administer their disputes according to the 
rules of their own profession. Families, craft-guilds and local assem- 
blies may, be authorised by, the king io dispose of law-suits among 
their members except such as concern violent crimes. Brihaspati also 
provides for appeal from meetings of kindred to companies, thence to 
asssemblies and finally to the royal judges on the ground that the 
lower court have not duly, investigated ^or deliberated on the cause. 
The law which the royal courts are told to administer takes account 
of sacred injunctions, custom and equity. ^ Thus, the king in the court 
is exhorted to listen to the Puranas, codes of law, and rules of policy, 
to act on the principles of equity, and abide by the opinion of the. 
judges and the doctrine of the sacred law. It was a political necessity’ 
to preserve intact the time-honoured institutions of every country, 
caste and family. ''Otherwise the people would rise in rebellion, the 
subjects would become disaffected towards their rulers; and the 
army and treasure would be destroyed". Among those who are not 
to be consulted in adjudication are people ignorant of local customs. 
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A little later, Brihaspati expressly lays down that no sentence should 
be passed merely according to the letter of the law, but the circums- 
tances of the case must be closely examined. Local custom, however, 
can be overruled by royal edicts, which thus constitute a distinct 
source of law. As in Manu, the law on defamation and adultery is 
vitiated by considerations of caste. Brihaspati counsels itinerant 
courts. :''For persons roaming the forest, a court should be held in 
the forest ; for warrions, in the camp; and for merchants, in the 
caravan". It is needless to follow Brihaspati into rules of procedure 
etc., for they mostly correspond to those enunciated by Manu. But 
it. may be pointed out that, according to him, law-suits fall into two 
categories, those originating from disputes regarding wealth and those 
relating to injuries. Roughly, the distinction corresponds to modern 
civil and criminal suits. In the absence of the king, some Brahmana, 
versed in law, is to act as judge. 


Like Manu and Narada, Brihaspati stresses the need of evidence, 
classifies witnesses and hurls anathemas against perjury, but he 
thinks and it is quite psychological also. that various motives, affec- 
tion, anger or avarice, may render the testimony of withesses nuga- 
tory. When doubts arise with regard to documentary and oral 
evidence, and when. rasoning itself fails, particularly when the offence 
in question has been committed at night or in solitary places, ordeals 
should be employed. While Manu had been content with two, — 
Brihaspati enumerated nine of them, to be administered according to 
the character of the aceused and the nature of the charge. An ordeal 
must always be administered according to the established rule by, 
persons versed in the regulations. ‘‘If it is administered against the 
rule, it is ineffective as a means of proving what ought to be proved". 
In the system of Brihaspati, which is more radical and based on the 
sound principle of equity unlike that of Manu, there was a general 
rule that if a certain amount of money or property in question justi- 
fied an ordeal for a low-class man, double the amount justified it for 
a middle-class man and four times as much for a high-class man. In the 
ordeal: by balance a person who, when weighed a second time, retained 
his original weight, was declared innocent while he who weighed 
heavier was adjudged guilty. It was held that the weight of sin 
made the difference. ‘‘Should the scale break, or the balance or 
beam, or iron hooks split, or the strings burst, or the transverse 
beam split, he would have to be declared guilty.” In the ordeal 
by, water, an individual was immersed in water and three arrows 
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were decharged: In the ordeal by poison, one had. to digest, 
] poison : “given to him according to ryle, without the application.: 
of spells. -OY antidotes, *’ One- should drink three handfuls of water. 
in which the weapon of one’s special deity. had been bathed. If. 
ina week, or fortnight, no, calamity happened to him, to his son, - 
wife, or property, he was declared innocent. Or, after a fast and: 
purification, one should. chew grains of rice when the Sun is, snot, . 
visible. - If what, he spits out is pure, he is innocent ; if it is mixed: ; 
with- blood, he is guilty. If one can take outa hot piece of gold... 
out of heated oil and ‘butter, without: one’s fingers. trembling or; 
being . blistered, one is declared innocent. To prove-his innocence, :: 
one accused. of theft should lick with his tongue without injury ans. 
iron plouhshare twelve palas in weight. The lighter ordeals. are- 
reserved. for Brahmanas and women. The Hindu law-givers.terid:. 
to regard the oath as a kind of ordeal onthe ground that it: invokes, 
supernatural agency. The law procedure in Brihaspati bears a 
family resemblance to the provisions in the Dharmasthiya book 
of the Kautilya Arthasastra. i 


Brihaspati, in fact, thought it necessary to overhaul the existing. 
system. He emphasised again and again that state was a life on . 
which depended social, individual and spiritual happiness. -He.~ 
reminded the people again and again that the bases of.civilisation vi 
of the Race are rooted in polity, that the sword which protects. - 
the people is the womb of civilization. But the sound administration ^. 
of the state, Brihaspati writes, was possible only. when the king : 
took into consideration the opinion of-the general public. According: : 
io.him (Brihaspati), the king should make secret and trusted agents : 
travel through the kingdom for ascertaining whether his conducts : 
of the previous day has, or has noi. met. with the approbation: 
of the- :gubjects. . JE "s i i 


The king's policy and conduct were “criticised, in the pouty, « 
and the king was anxious to. know those citizens. . The ideal. is g 
forcefully, though | crudely, set. forth in the, national, epic, the... 
Ramayana, i in the alleged reason as. to why. Rama “parted with. his. 
queen, Sita. "Though personally, convinced , .of her, innocence, , be.. 
separated himself from her in ‘response to the public will. This s 
ideal is rigbtly upheld by Brihaspati when he. - discusses the. - 
administration of justice and „the, authority of the king, He asks... 
ihe king to give, up the smallest anderatipé , ìf. ‘there j is Popular, 
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clamour against it.' Even the right thing should not be done if the 
people raise a voice against it.? 

Brihaspati further develops this idea and tells us.that the:king 
should not follow even the dharma when it is condemned by the 
people and in case he does so, it should be after. getting it. 
recommended by intelligent persons. This principle involves an. 
application of the twofold Smriti principle that law is- invalidated. 
by conflict with public opinion, and that its ultimate- criterion . is. 
the approval of the learned.  Brihaspati's further statement (II,73) 
enjoining the observance of the command of the preceptor, even- 
if this conflicts with dharma, carries the latter principle to a point. 
unwarranted by the Smritis. 

On (the subject of Council. of mieis Brihaspati follows, more 
or,.less, the tradition of ArthaSistra. He feels that extraordinary 
business is to be decided in @.full meeting of.the Council This 
implies that ordinary business went through only  mininsterial 
offices. That would have required written notes. There is evidence 
that written notes as a matter of fact were used. Asoka in his . 
inscriptions speaks of his oral orders which implies that the orders 
were generally written orders. The Arthasastra also says that the 
ministers who were not in attendance wrote notes for the king. 
We have not yet discovered any document which passed through 
the offices of the ministers. There is, however, on the point a very. 
valuable piece of detail furnished by the Sukraniti. The detail 
evidently ` belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era as 
indicated by the official designation Duta, which is superseded 
in later (Gupta) times by Sandhi-Vigrahika. It is highly important 
from the constitutional viewpoint. It depicts the procedure for 
passing the orders and resolutions with the help of the Council 
of Ministers. ME 

Brihaspati goes a step forward and makes the position of thè ` 
king quite limited by holding that even a document of gift should 
obtain the endorsement 'Jnatammayà' or “noted by me” from the 
office of the Sündhi-Vigrahika. In fact, Brihaspati’s law code’ 
was a work of the period and this provision is of great importance. 


1 -Brihaspati Sutra (iid. F. W., Thomas) :— 
L, bat ufa waa + gag | à 
| 2. Ibid. , L 4a aame a gata 
"tte «fers fanfti fare: 1 


9 Quoted by Virmitrodaya, p, 192— 
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It shows that the chartets which bear the name of that minister 
or his office were really noted by his department. This procedure 
throws light on the’ constitutional position of the ministers in that 
period. Even a humble gift had to be sanctioned by the ministry 
and it was sanctioned on their behalf by the Sdndhi-Vigrahika 
who apparently had fto "consider whether ihe gift was right from 
the point of view bf the foreign department. Donees might be 
outsiders come in the kingdom, they, might be enemy spies ; the 
foreign office, therefore, was the first authority to sanction or to. 
reject the gift which would be passed as a matter of course by the 
other members of the government. The chartérs bear the counter- 
signature-of the officer or his assistant who passed it last. He is 
called Dutaka or ‘despatcher’. The copper- cS grant made by 
king Hastin in the year corresponding to 510 A. C..is first sanctioned 
by Mahdsandhi-Vigrahika, Vidhudatta and finally passed by the 
senior minister of the army, Mahdbaladhikrit, Nagasimha who signs 
as the Dutaka. Another grant made by a contemporary of Hastin 
“ig signed by a ‘man who has no official title ; it is not countersigned 
by any minister-and it is recorded to have been made on the oral 
order of the ruler. The charter has no Dutaka either. It is 
evident that the grant did not pass through the Council as there 
was tio written order of the ruler. It might have been made from 
the private lands of the donor. gs 
It becomes evident from the above discusion that Hisp 
l attaches much importance to the role of ministers which they have 
to play in the business of the administration, as also in giving finality _ 
to the orders and resolutions of the state. ‘All the sixteen ministers, . 
according to Brihaspati, were in charge of different works; they, 
carried out the works of their respective depar&ments and advised the.. 
king on all important and non-important matters. And the king 
was bound by their advice. A king not accepting the. good advice . 
of his ministers and. others swiftly perishes like king Duryodhana. 
Thus .Brihaspsti binds the king by the. advice of his ministers and _ 
makes his (king’s) position constitutionally quite weak. 


On the subject of authority and obligation of the temporal sti 
Bribaspati is almost completely silent. In one place (I, 23), he defines 
anger as consisting in the thought of injury to kings and others. 
This suggests the old Smriti doctrine of obedience of the subjects to 
their temporal ruler. In other passages’ (I, 14; 55), however, he 
betrays the old Smriti contempt for the king’s office, for he not only 
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condemns royal service but forbids connection for long with kings as 
with harlots and soothsayers. d 

-. We may conveniently approach Brihaspati’ s view of the theories 
as well as principles and policies of government by considering his 
fundamental attitude towards the objectives of human ‘existence. 
He in a lengthy extract (II, 4-35) contemplates the pursuit of the 
three ends of life (namely, Wealth, Desire and Virtue) according to 
the standards of the materialists, the Kapalika sect of Saivas and the 
Jainas respectively, but he immelliataly proceeds to condemn all the 
three sects in strong terms. He states that Desire and Wealth 
should be tested by, Virtue, although somewhat inconsistently he re- 
quires these to be tested by their own standards. Later on, he 
declares Virtue to be the chief end of life and deprecates happiness 
enjoy in violation of Virtue. He also enjoins the aquisition of 
Wealth in the highest terms, declaring that the world is rooted in 
Wealth, and that the poor man is, as it were, dead and a Chandala, 
With the above Brihaspati joins a strong plea for the acquisition of 
learning rooted in Virtue, declaring learning to be the root of the 
world as well as of everything. Though these ideas of Brihaspati 
‘are difficult too reconcile with one another, it would seem that he 
Stood for fulfilment of the complete life of the individual based on the 
threefold end of existence, with the spiritual element dominating the 
temporal, and in the alternative, with the two elements operating 
independently, According to a less complete enumeration Brihaspati 
stands for the fulfilment of the material as well as intellectual in- 
terests of man, the last one being held to be based upon Virtue. To 
add to the complexity of his ideas, Brihaspati, while declaring three 
well-known non Vedic systems to be the standards of the threefold end 
of man’s existence, joins them in the same gend in & common con- 
demnation. 

Brihaspati’s theories as well as principles and policies of govern- 
ment, while agreeing somewhat with general outlook on life, respeats 
the familiar Arthaéüstra-Smriti conceptions. Thus, in the first place, 
he ‘requires the king to be equipped with self-mastery and warns 
him against over-indulgence in hunting and in women. Rulership, 
he says, belongs to one who possesses good qualities comprising those 
of learning and wealth as well as the advantage of asgistants. .One. 
whose counsels are well-ordered and who knows his enemy’s weak 
points but is not virtuous is incapable of ruling a kingdom ; he who is 
intoxicated with the pride of power and is filled with greed and 
haughtiness, lose1 what has been acquired, but he who enjoys material 
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comforts after“ reflecting upon his measures, achieves the highest 
success. In short, Brihaspati, repeating a familiar prineiple, ‘declaites 
the king's Carnin io comprise. , self-restraint, imm and 
deliberation. 

“In the second sos Bribaspati, (I, 41. à defines outset 
(rantes) as the act of effecting ‘unity | of pürpose among the king’ 8 
assistants, while he enjoins the ministers to speak of _ projecta without 
regard for the master’s preference. Elsewhere Brihaspati, after 
declaring counsel to be the root of victory, arranges the satie in ‘thie 
gtades, namely, good, intermediate and bad. The work which ` ‘is 
undertaken, it is explained, in the company of friends and kinsméii ` 
as well as of learned and steady persons, is the best. He whé under: 
takes a work after consultation with those devoted to the, acquisition 
of wealth i ig the best, while he who does so after ascertaining ‘the 
good and’ the bad resulis but under the impulse of excessive folly i is 
the worst. That counsel is the best which is taken unanimously in 
accordance with the science of polity by steady ministers. The 
counsel is middling when there are at firs! differences of opinion’ 
but . -afterwards unanimity. The counsel ‘is the worst when’ 
there. arise “quarrel and reptoach (one being for Virtue "anid, 
another for Wealth), and in the company of women, children 
and old men (one indulging in tears and another in anger). 
In yet another passage (IV, 1-6) Brihaspati, after asking the king 
to got to know-acts suited to time and place as well as lessons of. 
policy, and impolicy and to ascertain what i is good for himself, deals | 
afresh: with the topie of counsel. He should, "we are told, carry his" 
policy, into effect after consultation with his ministers, and he should” | 
ascertain what should'and wh3$ should not be done, in the company 
of officials living by their wits. He wh»' can design even an. 
unwelcome measure is fit for consultation. In the above extracts; 
Brihaspati’s ideas are not expressed in a very clear language. It. 
would, however, appear that following the Arthafüstra" precedent 
he not only stresses ‘the supreme importance of counsel as the road . 
to political success, but alio lays down its essential réquisites:. f 
These last comprise, first, the king’s selection of qualified ministers 
with courage- enough to disregard his « own wishes, and secondly, 
unanimity of ‘décisions. 

. In the thifd place, Brihaspati ls ‘down the lines of internal 
and foreign “policy after; the well-known Arthagdstra category of 
political expedients. Wher the enemy is equal in strength and . 
- go forth, we` see (I, 30:1 ; 46-8), he should be slain in war: other 
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adversaries should be met by the expedients of conciliation, bribery, 
creating dissension, producing illusion, (pretended) indifference and 
so forth ; towards dependants, he should apply force and bribery, 
within and without ; towards ministers he should apply. conciliation, 
dissension and bribery: to his kinsmen he should make allotment 
of his income for the sake of conciliation, dissension and bribery : 
At another place (V, 1-8), Brihaspati, after referring to the four 
primary expedients and the three supplementaries and in addition 
(sirangely| enough) the three expedients of creating illusion, (pretended) 
indifference as well as slaying, advises their application severally; 
as well as collectively towards various classes of the king’s subjects. 
Towards the bold he should apply the single expedient of conciliation, 
towards the timid the double expedient of conciliation and dissension, 
towards the greedy he should direct the triple expedient of conciliation, 
bribery and dissension, towards the dificult ones he should apply. 
all the six expedients of conciliation, dissension, bribery, creating 
illusion, pretended indifference and slaying. Conciliation, Brihaspati 
finally, remarks, should be applied in the first instance. In the 
above extracts, it will be seen that Brihaspati repeats the complete 
Arthasaste list of political expedients with one significant omission, 
namely, that of magic (indrajala). As regards the application of 
the expedients, Brihaspati agreeing with the Artha$üstra tradition, 
recommends conciliation in the first instance, but disagreeing with 
the same he advocates war with an enemy of equal strength. His 
plea for the cojoint application of the expedients towards the king’s 
enemies as well-as subjects is in general agreement with the above 
tradition, although its detailed exposition seems to be peculiar 
to himself. 

As regards the coercive authority of the king, Brihaspati 
follows the old Arthasastra principle as well as the views of Manu. 
Should the king, says Brihaspati like Narada, not constantly apply, 
danda against all who have fallen from their duties, these people 
would perish. The Brahmana would slay his fellow Brahmana, 
the Vaisya would give up his occupation and the Sudra would 
overpower all: should’ the king: not exist on this earth for wielding 
danda, the strong would roast the weak like fish on a spit. He 
further tells (I, 9 ; 15-6) that no one who has strayed from his 
proper duties, be this person father, preceptor, friend or mother, 
wife, son or domestic chaplain, is exempt from the king’s punish- 
ment. Should the sacrificial priest, the domestic chaplain, the 
ministers, sons or relatives violate their duties, they should be 
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punished and baida from the TE Thus, -Brihaspati, like Narada 
repeats the old Arthasastra principle that danda is the safeguard of 
individual security and stability of the social order after. the canonical 
standards. He repeats after. Manu the principle: of the king’s 
unlimited application of danda. In, fact, the coercive authority 
of the ruler is a preventive against anarchy as well. as the best 
means of securing respect for authority, without which the - polity, 
the main concern of our author, would go to ruin. IL Se 
Concluding. our discussion of Brihaspati’s political ideae, | we 
can unhesitatingly state that although Brihaspati, following ~ the 
Arthasdstra tradition, held the king. as the chief inflicter of danda 
and spoke for its unlimited application by the former,-he did not 
share at- all the conception of an unlimited authority. of the king, 
as held by Austin and other jurists in England. He duly limited 
the authority of the king by the advice of his Council: of- Ministers, 
as also by the popular voice of the people, and.as such, he was 
against the idea of an’ irresponsible king. Even -when he upheld 
the conception of an unlimited application of danda, he meant by 
it the lawful and wise application ;of the authority.-.In short, 
while propounding his theory of government as well as his conception 
of the coercive authority of the king, Bribaspati.did not forget; even 
for a moment; the main aim of the polity and of the . king,- that 
according to him (Brihaspati), is nothing short of. the security -and 
prosperity of the people. And it was due to his. concern for the 
welfare of the people that he introduced a democratic element into 
his theory of government and state law., a PT 


GEOPOLITICS OF SINDH AND 
MUHAMMAD BIN KASIM 


S. S. BHATTACHARYA, B.Sc. (Hons.), M.Sc. 


Within less than a century after the death of Prophet Mohammad, 
the new converted Mohammadans of Arab, fired with the zeal and enthu- 
siasm of the new faith, combined with their vigour and strength, could 
establish themselves as masters in the regions around the Mediterranean 
Sea, viz., Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, North Africa, Southern Spain 
and Persia and even extended their contact up to the boundary 
of the State of Sindh. There, neart he boundary of Sindh, the Muslims came 
into direct contact with the people of India through their trade before 
their conquest of India. These traders and merchants usually reported 
to their Khalifas about the wealth and. idolatry of India which were the 
immediate causes of the extension of the Mohammadan dominions further 
eastwards on the regions of the centre of the Aryan civilization. The effect 
of the preaching of this new idealism was so great that even the natural 
obstacles were no barrier to their wits and soon the Khalifa Omar sent an 
expedition from Uman to plunder the western coast of India in the early 
years of 637 A.D. The second expedition took place in the year 644 A.D. 
under the command of Abdullah who reached up to Mekran after capturing 
Kirman and Siwistan and threatened to cross the river Indus but was pre- 
vented by the Khalifa. Encouraged by these two raids the Khalifa sent 
two more expeditions in the year 710 A.D. under the leadership of Obeidullah 
and Budail respectively. But they were both defeated and they lost their 
lives in the hands of the Sindbis. These defeats enraged the Khalifa and 
in the next year 711 A.D. he sent another expedition with more resources 
and powerful armies under the command of a veteran soldier Muhammad 
bin Kasim. 

Muhammad bin Kasim captured the fort and the town of Debal! and then 
captured Nirun, Siwistan, Brahmanabad? and also before leaving Brah- 
manabad, by the wish of the Khalifa. he captured other forts like Rawar, 
Dahila, Karwail and Savandi. Next, he captured Bahrawar and prior 
to his capture of Alor, the greatest city of Sindh, he conquered places like 
Samana, Lohana and Sihta. Following the course of the Indus he plun- - 
dered all the places on his way ‘ till he arrived at the fort of Yabiba, on 
the south bank of the Bias.” After making all arrangements with the 


! I was a ‘fine barbour’ situated about ‘twenty miles south —west of Thatta, and 45 
miles east-south-east of Karachi’.—Strange, G.Le, ‘The Lands of the Eastern Cali- 
_. phate,’ Cambridge University Press, 1090, p. 381. 
2 - -Itis about 40 miles north-east of Hyderabad, (Sindh), Ibid, 
3 Chach-Nama, Elljot, Vol. I, p. 202. 
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chief of this fort he next captured the fort of Askalanda by crossing the 
Bias. Next he captured Sikka Multan, situated on the south bank of the 
river Ravi! and then following its course, defeated Bajhra Taki at Multan 
which Muhammad ‘included in his conquests. The other forts captured 
by Muhammad were ‘Brahmapura, on the bank of the Jhelam,” Ajtahad 
and Karur. In this way he reached up to the boundary of Kashmir and 
when he was planning to send an expedition to capture Kanauj, he was 
summoned by the Khalifa. In this expedition Muhammad bin: Kasim 
dethroned 70 king* of Sindh and Punjab. $5 i 
But how Muhammad bin Kasim could conquer such a vast tract of 
land extending from the Arabian Sea in the south up to the boundary of 
Kashmir in the north within such.a short period of time? Was it due to 
the supertactics and might of the Mohammadans or was it the result of 
the negligence of weak Governments and lack of administration of the 
kings of Sindh and Punjab? In the analysis of the wars between the 
Sindhis and the Mohammadans we find that, thé Sindhis were in no respect 
inferrior to the Mohammadans. The strength, bravery and the art of 
warfare of the Indians moved the Mohammadans, and perhaps it was the 
first time in India for them to fight against women warriors who used to 
burn themselves to save their honour at the time of defeat and ignominy. 
The only cause of success for the Mohammadans ‘was the genuine loyalty . 
to the orders of the Khalifa and their greed of gain in India. The unequal 
treatment of the rulers of Sindh over the subjects® resulted in their be- 
trayal of the throne, and their idolatry combined by the use of a weapon 


1 Ibid. p. 204. 

2 Ibid, p.907. l 

3 K-alhana’s Rajatarangini, trans. by Stein, M.A., Vol, IL, London, p. 359, 
4 Ghach-Nama, Elliot, Vol, I, p. 211. f 

5 


How petiable and terrible conditions were of the Jats and of the Lohanas can be well, 
estimated from this account of their lives recorded.in the Chach-Nama of Tarikh4 
Hind Wa Sind, Vide, Elliot, Vol. 1, p. 151, which states like this that “he (Chach, 
the rulerof Sindh and father of Dahir) humiliated the Jate and the Lohanas, and 
punished their chiefs. He took a bostago from these chiefs, and kept him in the 
fort of Brahmanabad, He obliged them to agree to the following terms : that 
they should never wear any swords buf sham ones. That they should never wear 
under-garments of Skaw!, Velvet or Silk, but they might wear their outer-garments 
of Silk, provided they were of a red or black colour ; that they should put no saddles 
on their hcrses and should keep their heads and feet uncovered ; that when they 
went out they should take their dogs with them ; that they should carry firewood 
for the kitchen of the chief of Brahmanabad. "They were to furnish guides and 
spies, and were to be faithful when employed in such offices. They were to live 
in amity with Sarband, son of Akham, and if any eremy came to invade the 
territory, or fight with Sarband, they were to consider it incumbent on them to assist 
him, and steadily adhere to his cause." But the effects of these measurements were 
such that gradually the people Jost all hopes of their good living with honour and surely 
they were keen to see that some one either from inside or outside of Sindh should 
overthrow this regime and change their lots, Hence; when they saw that Muham- 
mad bin Kasim was advancing with his forces, the citizens to take their revenge 
andin the hope of an honourable life, whole-heartedly welcomed the invader as 
their undaunted leader for which honour they danced, sang and clapped together, 
and the Mohammadans with the help and co-operation of the natives advanced up to 


the boundary of Kashmir in @ so short period. The administrative authorities should 
take a note of this effect. E i 
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* Balista,’ the uses and great effects of which were unknown to the Sindhis, 
made the Mohammadans.miore stronger and hence could establish Muslim 
rule over these regions. Nevertheless it was not the unequal military strategy 
and administration. that caused the downfall of Sindh but it was solely 
due to the denial by the kings the right to their subjects to lead an honour- 
able life resulting in non-cooperation and deceit on the part of the citizens 
that welcomed and established Muhammad bin Kasim in Sindh. Was this 
due to the difference of religion? No, it was the result of practising religion 
in a wrong way. It is certain that if Muhammad bin Kasim did not get 
public support he would not have been able to hasten the speed of his ad- 
vance is clear from the fact that even as it was it took him six months to 
conquer the fort of Chansir at Brahmanabad which was under the governor- 
ship of Jaisiya, son of Dahir, and Kasim could only conquer it when the 
“citizens betrayed the garrison.’ The people also betrayed their kings 
at the places like Siwistan, Samma, Sihta, Alor, and Multan etc. Thus 
the whole of Sindh, including Mocran and Multan, bounded on the south 
by the Arabian Sea, by Hind on the east, and by Kerman and with part 
of Sejistan on the west and north respectively? came under the direct rule 
of Abbaside Khalifa. 

Muhammad bin Kasim did not leave Sindh loose and uncemented. 
He knew it well that he was in a foreign country and ifhe did not administer 
properly the land-conquered, the people and the ex-chiefs might revolt 
in future and will make it difficult for him to rule over them. So he wasted 
no time in idleness, and as soon as he had conquered the places, he placed 
them under his trusted lieutenants, forming states according to his own idea 
and policy, by altering the existing boundaries of the states of Sindh which 
were formed by Chach—the father of Dahir. So, Kasim was not the first 
ruler to divide the kingdom of Sindh into a number of states but, it was 
known to the predecessors of Kasim is clear from the facts when we find 
that Sihara—the great ruler of Sindh, whose boundaries extended from 
the mouth of the Arabian Sea in the south to the Kardan and Kaikanan 
mountains in the north, while the eastern boundary of his empire was the 
Kashmir and extended up to Makran on the west, also divided this whole 
tract of country into the following four provinces of Brahmanabad, Siwistan, 
Askalanda and Multan and each of these provinces was placed under a gover- 
nor. The governor of each province was known as Malik. These gover- 
nors or Maliks usually happened to be the princes of the royal blood. The 
imperial province was the Alor, which was the capital of Sindh, included 
the territories of Kardan, Kaikanan and Banarhas, was governed by the 
king himself. The province of Brahmanabad included the territories of 
“ Nirun, Debal, Lohana, Lakha and Samma down to the sea (Darya)"* ‘The 
1 Eliot, Vol, I, p. 177 (f.n.). 

2 Maurice'e, Indian Antiquities," Vol. T, London, 1806, p. 297. 
3 Chach-Nama, Elliot, Vol. I, p. i 
4 Ibid, p. 189, 
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province of Siwistan consisted of the territories of ‘ Budhpur, Jankan and 
the Skirts of the hills of Rujhan to the borders of Makran". Askalanda 
and Pahiya which were known as Talwara and Chahpur? and their depen- 
dencies up to the frontier of Budhpur were placed in the province of Aska- 
landa and Pahiya; while the province of Multan' included places like Sikka, 
Brahmapur, Karur, Ashahar and Kumba up to the southern boundary of 
Kashmir. 

The next king of Sindh Chach brought under his dominion all these 
regions and maintained this provincial boundary system. As it was still 
difficult for a single ruler to administer a province properly, each province 
was again sub-divided into several units known by their main cities or 
towns. Each town had a fort and the governor used to live in that fort, 
who, usually happened to be the commander of the forces. The main- 
tenance of peace and order and the defence of the frontier entirely depended 
on this governor. In case of a big raid, an attack by the enemies, the 
governor used to inform the provincial head quarters and naturally the 
king. The village was the lowest unit of administration and was adminis-. 
tered by the village Panchayat. A sub-provincial unit consisted of such 
a few hundred villages. 

The boundaries of these different administrative units were demarcated 
by the natural objects like rivers, hills and the different kind of trees. Chach 
demarcated the frontier of Sindh from Kashmir by planting Maisir (white 
poplar) and Deodar (fir) trees. Numerous date trees were also planted 
on the boundary between Makran and Kirman. Small hills separated 
Makran from Kanarpuri, while the river Mihran formed the boundary 
between Samma and Alor at Dihayat.* Various other artificial methods 
like the construction of walls? and the digging of trenches were also em- 
ployed to demarcate and protect the boundaries. 


Administration of Muhammad bin Kasim : 


Muhammad bin Kasim followed the policy of dividing the state into 
different parts, and doing so, he appointed these following governors over 
these different parts of the states as shown against their names. 


1 bid, p. 189. 

2 Ibid: p. 189, 

3 The boundary between Kirman and Makran was a river "there he (the king) fixed 

. the eastern boundary, that is the boundary between Makran and Kirman, and planted 
numerous date trees’ thereupon the banks of the stream, and he set up a mark, 
‘this was the boundary of Hind in the time of Chach bin Silaij bin Basabas.’ Now 
that boundary has come to our possession" —Chach-Nama, Elliot, Vol. I, p. 152. 

4 Ibid. p. 145. 

5 The walls of the fort of Multan were so hard that Muhammad bin Kasim did not 
find any place for digging a mine, until a person came out of the fort, and sued for 
mercy. Muhammad Kasim gave him protection, and he pointed out a` place towards 
the north on the bank ofariver, A mine was dug, and in two or three days the 
walls fell down, and the fort was taken’?. Chach-Nama, Elliot, Vol. I, p. 205. 


‘N 
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Governors i States 
‘Wida ae .. Brahmanabad 
Nuba . 2 .. Rawar 
Son of Ziyadul’ Abdi .. Northern part of Brahmanabad surrounding - 
the Indus. 
Hamdil ss .. Kiraj 
Hanzala .. .. Dahila 
Khalid Ansari .. Siwistan 
Masud Tamimi .. Debal 
Alufa e. «+ Nirun 
Abdul Malik .. - .. Karwail — 
Bawadu zs .. Sawandi 
Sulaiman  .. .. Bahrawar 
Kharim Ps .. Samma | 
Rawab fe ... Alor 
Kaksa is .. Yabiba 
Atha T _.. ` Askalanda 
Amir Daud Nasr ^ .. Multan 
Akrama 0. 4. Brahmapur F 
Ahmad  ... . .. Ajtahad and Karur 


Muhammad bin Kasim gave definite instructions to these governors 
such as, not to quarrel among themselves, and to be helpful to each other 
and always to remain alert and vigilant so that any outbreak could be 
supressed, and to clear up all the revenues of the states in time, and to 
inform him of all the day to day matter of administration, so that, proper 
link could be maintained and aid could be given in time of necessity. He 
fixed the revenue of each village which was itself an administrativo unit, 
functioning under the Panchayat. Muhammad placed great faith on the 
Brahmans of Sindh and employed them in many important posts. 

No doubt the Arabs by taking advantage of unholy alliance and dis- 
honesty of the citizens towards their kings conquered Sindh but they had 
to abandon the idea of furthening this adventure because the province of 
Sindh became a burden on the head of the Khalifa due to the unproductivity 
of the soil of Sindh and of the poor'resources, and moreover they could not 
subjugate this province properly as the more intelligent and powerful citizens 
(specially Brahmans and the Rajputs) did not co-operate with them. More- 
over the encircled Rajput States bordering the frontiers of Sindh were still 
alive and strong enough to defend every inch of their soil, and the relief 
of the Sindh and Rajasthan further checked the Mohammadan expedition 
across the border of Sindh. Stanley Lane Poole has rightly observed that 
‘the conquest was only an episode in the history of India and Islam, a 
triumph without results.’* So, the Abbaside Khalifa lost all hopes of 


1 Stanley, Lane Poole, ‘Medieval India’, London, 1914, p. 11. 
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conquering the fertile lands of India, and as in their home their powers 
were also greatly and rapidly diminishing, they could not aid their governors 
in Sindh in time, with the result that, soon after the departure of Muhammad 
bin Kasim the later Sindh governors, became weak; they quarrelled with. 
their lieutenants who disobeyed their masters and became independent, 
forming their own respective states' which later on turned into little more 
than settlements. The new comers established their new capital of Sindh 
at El Mansura situated about 7 or 8 miles from the ancient city of Brah- 
manabad.? 


1 “In 871...bwo Arab chiefs established independent principalities at Multan. and 
Mansura. The former comprised the upper -valley of the United Indus as far as 
Aror (Alor ?). The latter, extended from that town to the Sea, and nearly coincided 
with the modern province of Sindh,’ —Cambridge History of India, Vol. OT. p. 9. 
When Al Masudi visited these two provinces, Multan and Mansura contained with 
120,000 and 300,000 villages and towns respectively, vide, Muruju-L-Zahab: of Al- 
Masndi, Elliot, Vol I, pp. 98, 24. - -- 

? From Kitabu—I-Akalim of Abu Ishak Al Aatakhri, Elliot, vol I, pp. en, 28, we 
come to know that when this gentleman visited Sindh, then Mansura was about a 
mile long and broad. Multan and Alor were the half size of Mansura. For aes 
and other details of the cities, please seo the text mentioned above. - 

3 Haig, M.R (Maj. Gen.), “The Indus Delte Country", London, 1894, p 64. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL—THE MAN AND THE. 
^. PHILOSOPHER 


Dr. S. K. NANDI 
Presidency College 


The biography of Earl Russell, O.M., F.R.S., is a fascinating study. It 
presents a queer set of events and a still queerer set of ideas to the discerning 
mind. During a period of fifteen years (1912-1927) his world of ideas under: 
went changes and we could distinctly make out four landmarks in his metas 
physical thinking : one in 1912 while he wrote "The Problems of Philosophy’, 
the second in 1914 when his book "The External World’ came out; the third 
landmark is to be found in the "The Analysis of Mind’ and that was pub: 
lished in the year 1921; the fourth landmark synchronised with the publis 
cation of ‘An outline of Philosophy’ in the year 1927. His ‘Problems of 
Philosophy’ came out when he was forty years old. His mind was fast 
maturing. He outgrew himself and the dynamism of his mind made him 
live in a different world from the one he lived in earlier. In course of two 
years his ideas emerged quite different and those years saw the beginning 
of the First World War. A pacifist, by belief, he had to suffer for his views. 
When the War-fever was mounting, he started his no-war campaign. His 
: loyalty to his own ideals of peace and international brotherhood did not 
allow him to join the camp of the war-mongers and he had to go on alone 
on his pilgrimage to peace. 

His pacifistic ideas enraged the then rulers and he was thrown behind 
the prison bars in 1918. For one of his articles in the "Tribunal he was 
given a six-month term of imprisonment. His teaching assignment at 
Cambridge was cancelled. Bertrand Russell, while a prisoner in Brixton 
Gaol may be considered to be one of the big contributors to the great prison 
literature of the world. Brixton saw much of his noted book ‘Introduction 
to Mathematical Philosophy’ written and rewritten there. The solitude 
of the prison life was congenial to abstruse metaphysical thinking and Russell 
fully utilised the forced isolation from the vortex of life in a way charae: 
teristic of him. His love of solitude might have been stimulated by the 
tragedy of his early life. He lost his father Viscount Amberley while he 
was a boy of three. He was brought up by his grandfather, Lord John 
Russell. He was a busy man as he was one of the Prime Ministers of Queen 
Victoria. As such the grandson roamed about in the gardens of his stately 
mansion all left to himself. This helped him grow an independent and free 
mind, not even obsessed by and loyal to his own earlier convictions. The 
eyolution in Russell's thoughts was made possible because of this stubborn 
detachment born so early. Most of the thinkers felt so much attached to 
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their earlier eonviotions that they could not abjure them even when they 
had felt their uselessness. This. attitude of mind begets dogmatism. 

Russell could not be accused of dogmatism because he was always open 
to correction and change. This Catholicity could well be attributed to his 
. misfortune in the childhood days which helped him develop a detachment 
so essential to metaphysicians of any standing. We know that Bertrand 
Russell was born in 1872 to a father who was a free thinker. At the time 
of his death Russell’s father by a will appointed a couple of free thinkers as 
his son’s guardians. But this will could not take effect as it was set aside 
by the Courts and Bertrand Russell was educated in the traditional christian. 
way. This pattern of education had a violent reaction on.Russell and as 
he grew in years he became a staunch agnostic and an ardent revolutionist. 

- Trinity College, Cambridge admitted Russell- and there he won a 
scholarship. . His training in mathematics and moral sciences at Cambridge 
was as intense as could be expected there. Young ‘Russell got a first class 

in mathematics and-moral science. In the autumn of 1895 he was appointed 
= a Fellow at Trinity, his old College. His earlier private education at home 
in German and French language put him in good stead there. He gave evi: 
dence of a facile pen by writing books on mathematics, logic and philosophy. 
They came out in not too distant a succession and -they fairly established 
him as an accurate thinker. -In 1908, when he was only thirty-six years. 
old, he was made a Fellow of the Royal Society. This was a distinction 
of high order and Russell was happy to receive it at a comparatively young 
age. The period of Russell’s. life between 1895 and 1910 was a period. of 
simple and quiet life of study interspersed with teaching.and writing. His- 
old college took him in as a lecturer in 1910. It was the quiet labour of this- 
period that produced some of Russell’s great books on Mathematios.: His 
energies knew no bound. A prolific writer, a voracious reader and a political 
worker, all blended in him and we find him actively associated with political 
and free trade movements. He was-a champion of women’s suffrage and 
conducted an- untiring crusade against-the no-changers. His interest -in . 
and contributions tothe Fabian Society need not be recounted and retold. 
His zeal- for a political career was so strong that-he was tempted to offer 
himself as a parliamentary candidate. On more than one occasion, he 
lost the battle-of ballot boxes. But that did not damp his spirit and he 
took, .as usual a keen interest in the current political affairs. Only -the 
other day we saw him at the head of an Anti-H-Bomb demonstration. 
The buoyant spirit in him turned him an incorrigible optimist. It knew 
no set back. Like Romain Rolland, Russell would also whisper into the 
ears of posterity his crusading slogan ‘I will not rest’. Rest is not for them 
who kindled the lamps of their life from the torch of truth. This torch is 
ever-burning and its flame is all-consuming. One would surrender one’s 
every thing when he is called upon to do this to keep the sacred torch aflame. 
His passion for work, his flare for service took him to Russia.as a member 
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ofa Labour delegation. It was just after the First World War. He belonged 
to the Labour Party. This visit to Russia gave us a wonderful book, 
“Bolshevism : Practice and Theory” and it is read with interest for it came 
from one who is reputed to have an open mind on all political and meta- 
physical controversies. This time Russell was better appreciated by his 
own people and his Alma Mater, the Trinity College offered to reinstate him 
in his lecturership. Russell politely declined the offer and went over to 
China to deliver a course of lectures on Behaviourism. Russell, during 
his stay in China, studied Chinese patterns of life and thought and he was 
awfully impressed by their simplicity and non-sophistication. The study 
of & nation, so old and ripe in experience and "wisdom and so frantically l 
looking for newer values of life struck him to be of great importance for 
posterity and he laboriously collected data to tell the world how Chine 
would be playing her role in world affairs in the Century we live in. It was 
the year 1920. In 1921 he returned from China after he had suffered from a 
dangerous illness. This illness needed a convalescing period and this period 
saw Russell doing intense study for his maturer works. The next six years 
produced good books on abstruse metaphysics and on popular social topics, 
His journalistic writings also figured prominently during this period. His 
ideas on education, he so lovingly nurtured, were developed and they looked 
for a concrete shape.. In 1927 Russell in collaboration with his second wife 
Dora started a school for young children. He wanted to put into practice 
his pet ideals on education. His conception of freedom at the Nursery 
stage was absolutely novel to the common men and women of the then 
England and they did not consider it worth while for Russell to devote so 
much of time to school management. They disliked Russell as a School 
organizer and wanted to see him back at his desk with his books. Russell ` 
continued his experiment against difficulties mainly financial and. the School 
proved to be a success academically.: In 1931 Russell had to close, the 
school when he succeeded to the earldom on the death of his brother, the 
second Earl Russell. Though his school was closed his ideas on education 
lingered and inspired people far and near. Education according to Russell, 
did not mean mere instruetion.- He defines education as “the formation, 
by means of instruction, of certain mental habits and a certain outlook on 
life and the world’, It is on this broad conception that his theory and 
practice of education were based. Russell, in his theory, respected the 
unique individuality of the taught and that was sought to be carefully 
preserved in Russell’s method of teaching. People imbued with orthodox 
educational ideas. could not find means to support the Russells and as a 
result the school had to be closed. The year of his illness saw in print his 
great book ‘An Analysis of Mind’ (1921).. It was the third mile post, as 
we have already pointed out. The earlier ones were The Problems of Philo- 
sophy appearing in 1912 and The External World, appearing in 1914, The 
evolution of thought that processed from 1911 to 1919 may be retold in 
the paragraphs to follow. 
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Russell is eminently known as a sense-data philosopher. What is 


immediately known in sensation is not the object but the Sense-data. What 


are sense-data ? They are the colours, sounds, smells, hardness, roughness ` 


and so on. Philosophy in modern times busied itself with a comprehensive 


study of sense-data and G. E. Moore, another noted sense-data Philosopher — 


lectured at Cambridge and elsewhere on sense-data for years together. In 


his ripe old age this great philosopher known for his refutation of idealism, : 


talked of sense-data philosophy in almost all the Universities he visited in’ 


the states. So sense-data engaged the serious attention of the modern ' 


- philosophers and Russell gave a lead with regard to the concept of sense-datà 


in his book, "Problems of Philosophy; On page 17 he writes: ‘We shall ` 


give the name 'sensation' to the experience of being immediately aware 
of these things. Thus whenever we see a colour, we have a sensation of the 


colour, but the colour itself is a sense-datum, not a sensation." This sense: ^ 


datum, as is quite evident, is distinct from the physical object which generates 
the sense-datum. Say for example, the table on which I write, which gives 


rise to different sense-datum like colour, shape, touch, sound is not imme- ` 


diately known by us. We know these sense-data and we do not know the 


table. The veil of sense-data, to put it metaphysically, cover up the face _ 


of things and we can never know them directly. We are directly 


acquainted with the appearance of the table and this appearance com 
prises the sense-data. The table is known by a kind of inference and o 
is indirect knowledge. This type of knowledge is branded by Russell as 


‘knowledge by description’. We know the sense-data directly and. this is 
called ‘knowledge by acquaintance’. ‘Though we have only ‘knowledge by 
description’ of the physical object, we have at the same time an ‘instinctive 
belief’ in the existence of the object say the table on which I write. “AN 
knowledge,.....; :, asserts Russell, *must be built up on instinctive beliefs 


and if these are rejected, nothing is left”. The position of Russell vis-a-vis - 


' 


the external world seems to be intriguing to the common reader. We find ` 
his second landmark in sense-data philosophy in ‘Our knowledge of the : 


External World’. We know this was published in the year 1914, a, couple: 


of years after the publication of "The Problems of Philosophy’. Herein | 
Russell considerably modified his notion of the external world which looked ` 


resembling the common sense world of solid’ matter and known patterns. 


His external world now looked a world of mobile, changing processes. His l 
rigid distinction between data and physical objects started melting and the 


second landmark in the evolution of his thought process clearly showed 


that Russell believed that the sense-data revealed the extra-mental objects. 


Thus the relation between’ sense-data and worldly objects underwent a 


radical change. Of course in ‘single perceptions’, Russell tells us, the 


object is not known directly. The different sensations obtained from’ 


different points of view or under different conditions give us glimpses of 


the external objects; these glimpses are partial glimpses only. So it could | 
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be said that a physical object, in Russell’s philosophy of this period, is just 
a ‘system of perspectives’. These perspectives include not only actual 
perspectives but possible perspectives as well. l 

The third milestone as we have already said is to be found in his 
‘Analysis of Mind? Herein Russell tried to reconstruct his theory of mind 
in the light of modern physics and behavioristic psychology. Modern physics 
makes matter less material and behavioristic psychology makes mind less 
mental. Russell upholds a kind of mental monism which helps him to hold 
that the distinction between the psychical and the physical is not fanda- ` 
mental. Sensation is as much a natural event as the object sensed. The . 
distinction between perceiving and the percept, between seeing and the 
seen are thus overlooked. Russell no longer bothers about these distinc- 
tions and the like as he thought that the physical and the psychical were not : 
fundamentally different. Russell of this time tells us in very clear language ^ 
that ‘the patch of colour may be both physical and psychical.’ Why should” 
we distinguish the sense-datum from sensation? There was no. reason 
why he should maintain the distinction when we could do away with it.. 
The patch of colour and our sensation of it were somewhat identical. This 
frank admission on the part of Russell could not cover up his ‘bias for the 
physical’, though it has been claimed that there was no need (in this phaso™ 
of Russell’s philosophy) for maintaining a separate status for sense-datum. 
This rejection of sense-datum became obvious as Russell had a growing 
faith in metaphysical monism. This faith induced Russell to reduce the 
knower or the subject to a mere fictitious idea of some physical process. 
The object for Russell now became ‘a logical fiction’, like mathematical . 
points and instants. Sensation, for Russell acquired a new meaning. It 
was nothing but the object, as ‘externally related to the organism’. B 

In ‘Analysis of Mind’ Russell seems to have headed towards an épiste- 
mological and a consequent metaphysical monism. But he did not com. ` 
pletely believe in such monisms. He could not so completely overcome 
his knowledge of physics and physiology as to get rid of the ideas that physical 
objects were not identical with what we had directly perceived. They 
were really constructions of elaborate kinds out of what we were directly ` 
aware. The dualism of perceptual space and physical space was never 
completely resolved by Russell; that dualism rears up its head once again 
in his ‘An Outline of Philosophy’, the last milestone in his metaphysical . 
thinking. Herein Russell draws the epistemological conclusions of the ` 
physical theory of perception. The meaning of sensation gets a gradual 
reorientation in his hands. Sensation is regarded as the end of a long but . 
continuous causal process which starts from the physical object and ends 
in its effect on the nervous system. The Ponciutaons 4 in point arrived at 
by Russell may thus be briefly stated. 

(a) We are not directly aware of the physical objects ; ; We are aware 
of the sensations only. A perception is only connected with its object through 
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the laws of physics. Its relation to the knowing subject is causal and 
mathematical. We cannot definitely assert whether the percept resembles 
the object or not in any intrinsic respect. All that we could say is this 
that both of them are brief events in space-time. So we find that Russell 
at this stage has a definite inclination for an epistemological. dualism. 

(b) In sensations what we directly perceive are our brain-processes as 
according to Russell, our sensations take place in the brain. Percepts are 
what we know about the World and they.are in our heads. They are not 
there outside and independent of me. So the knowledge of the external . 
world becomes some sort of a tracing back the source of the causal series 
whose end term is perception. This tracing back is done with the help of 
physical laws. However, a man’s percepts are private to himself. Russell. 
considered the percepts to be private in the sense that the perception of 
an object or event means a characteristic reaction which is present wher 
the event occurs and not otherwise. So we find Russell coming close to 
subjectivism which he criticised most vehemently as the starting point: of 
his metaphysical thinking. In a time cycle of fifteen years dating from 
the publication of the ‘Problems of Philosophy’ to the publication of ‘An 
Outline of Philosophy’ Russell changed continuously in his metaphysical 
outlook and we found him gradually drifting away from Naive realism or 
from Neo-realism. The following lines show conclusively that he had 
completely abjured his earlier position. 

“To say that you see a star when you see the light that faa come from 
it is no more correct than to say that you see New Zealand when you see 8i 
New Zealander in London.’ (p. 144). 

Russell was not only an academic! philosopher shut up in the ivory 
tower of his metaphysical thinking absolutely divorced from what was 
happening all around him. We know that he had been taking lively interest 
in the good of mankind and his outspoken unconventional views ostracised 
him. He had a good background and an aristocratic lineage. But that 
did riot save him from the wrath of the highpriests of aggressive nationalism. 
He was abused and castigated for his unconventional views on man and 
matter. But that did not shake his faith in the ultimate victory of human 
goodness. Peace is his lasting passion. This April, newspapers all over : 
the world splashed the news of Russell as ‘the 80 year old head of the Anti- > 
Nuclear Committee of 100’ inviting India and seven other neutral nations ' 
to send their ships into the Christmas island area. In and around this 
area in the pacific the United States proposed to resume the nuclear tests, 
Russell’s exhortation to the heads of the States read as follows: “If you 
send your ships into these waters, your action will be decisive and your 
precedent a major step towards peace and sanity in a world rushing towards 
an ultimate disaster." The disastrous possibilities of a nuclear warfare 

` Y An Outline of Philosophy. l 
? 1963; 
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were antagonistic to his ideas of a ‘future brotherhood of nations. The 
rejection of the ideal of a world federation of nations so fondly nurtured by 
Russell, would spell the end of civilisation. The pressing need of the hour, 
for every one of us, Russell contends, was to become a citizen of the world, 
We would all co-operate to make it a better world. The scientific education 
must not deliver the weapons of déstruction. It would minimise our 
drudgery in work and we would get more leisure, when science would com- 
pletely be harnessed to the services of man. Art and Culture take their 
birth in the province of leisure. Leisure means surplus and this ‘surplus’ 
would be the contribution of Science. We have been asked to utilise the 
contributions of Science in a rational way. The new industrialism, as 
Russell calls it, is a handmaid of Science and we are to use utmost caution 
in harnessing this industrialism to the service of mankind. The gigantic 
energies of the monster machine must be so regulated and curbed as to 
make it serve our best interests. To quote Russell’s words in point: ‘A 
fundamental economic reconstruction,’ bringing with it far-reaching 
changes in ways of thinking and feeling, in philosophy and art and private 
relations, seems absolutely necessary if industrialism is to become the servant 
of man instead of his master." ‘Russell’s conception of Anarchism, rationally 
based, as the ultimate goal in the evolution of governmental forms, negates 
all sorts of injustices, economic and political, to be encountered everywhere 
today. His concept of anarchism as the ultimate goal comes very close 
to the idea of Sri Aurobindo when he considered ‘Philosophical anarchism’ 
to be the end of the evolution in governmental forms. Sri Aurobindo’s 
idea of the penultimate form took the shape of communism and Russell 
took this penultimate form to be Guild Socialism. He accepted Guild 
Socialism as the ideal political and economic system under prevailing con- 
ditions. Russell painted a brilliant picture of life as it may be lived under 
it. His robust optimism lent colour to whatever he thought and wrote. 
His outlook on life has been characterized by a rare sincerity and candour. 
All his undertakings in life were inspired by an idealism that aimed at making 
life richer, more full of joy and more free from preventable evils. He showed 
us the road to freedom. 

We may not salute him as a guide to the new Jerusalem but we must 
hail him as a citizen of the World. Truth was his God and he worshipped 
his God with unfailing loyalty. His agnostic beliefs gave him a wonderful 
moral sense and his highest moral maxim was to think straight. He cared 
awfully for precision, the precision that was the handmaid of truthfulness. 
His great attachment to truth led Russell to accept the infallibility of mathe- 
matics. The calm precision of this aristocratic science almost thrilled him 
to the point of ecstasy. Russell hated falsehood and lies had no place in 


1 Preface, Bolshevism : Practice and Theory. 
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mathematics. "Pursuit of mathematics was dimiogs his second. religion ;. 
and in ‘Mysticism and Logic’ he writes : 3 

“Better the world should perish than that I, or any other kuran 
being, should believe a lie......that is the religion of thought in whose 
scorching flames the dross of the world is being burnt away." (p. 241) : 
This great devotion to truth on the part. of Russell inspired him to 
be a votary in the shrine of mathematical studies. The rigid impersonality 
and objectivity as found in mathematics drew Russell closer to it and he 
discovered in it not only truth, the eternal truth, but also the supreme 
beauty—a beauty cold and austere like that of sculpture. Russell worshipped 
this stern austere beauty in mathematics because it did not appeal to the 
lower nature in man, for it was not wedded to the gorgeous trappings of 
painting or music and for it was sublimely pure. His rational mind, diss 
carded the axioms and delighted in challenging the ‘self-evident truths’, 
He emphasized the virtues of logic and made a divinity of mathematics, 
The prophet of the new age wanted to get away from mysticism and he 
looked dry logic in every inch of his existence—thin, pale and moribund 
with the flame of truth ever-burning in him. But the-ghost of mysticism 
avenged and people thought of Russell’s logicism as ‘mysticism of logic.’ 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Vedamirti—Sri Ramakrsna—By Swami Apürv&nande, published by 
Swami Sambuddhananda, Secretary, Swimi Vivekananda Centenary Cele- 
bration Committee, Calcutta-14. Pages—-299.. Price Rs. 3. 

This is for the first time in the history of thé publication of Sri Ráma- 
Krsna’s immortal sayings and life stories of him and his wife that Sanskrit 
language has been used as the vehicle of expression. Sri Ramakrena’s 
sayings have become the permanent feature of Indian culture. The 
universal appeal of them is well represented, the national cultural language 
of India being their medium. The sayings wear a new charni and dignity, 
when they are communicated to us through the language of the Upanisads. 
The popularity of this book throughout the length and breadth of India will 
be proved by the acceptance of this literary: form by her people at large. 
The subject-matter of this book is based upon a few authoritative works 
in Bengali. The author has spared no pains in re-echoing the sayings of 
Sri Ramakrsna in Sanskrit. 

Al) the essential features of the life of Sri Ramakrsna and that of 
mother Sàradà have been well narrated in this book. 

The oriental scholars in all states of India will find in this book an 
access to thé sayings and religious practices of Sri Ramakrgna. Thus 
they will find an opportunity to compare the teachings of the great master 
with those of: other great teachers and evaluate them. Prayers which 
form an appendage to this book are not in tune with the teachings of Sri 
Ramakrsna. They infuse no new life into the religious practices of this 
land. They follow the beaten track of ordinary prayers without any, 


deep spiritual significance. 
J. B. 
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Ourselves 





Lats KEDAR Nara ÜHATTERJEU " 


It is with a heavy heart that we mourn the loss of Sri Kedar Nath 
Chatterjee, Editor, The Modern Review and member of the Editorial 
Board of The Calcutta Review, who died on “16th May, 1965. He was 
the eldest son of Ramananda Chatterjee, the veteran Indian journalist, 
whose name is well-known in this sub-continent and abroad as a critic 
with a keen sense of judgement, coupled with adequate intellectual attain- 
ments. Kedarnath was born in December, 1801. He spent his early 
boyhood in Allahabad. His father, Ramananda, was a man, of letters. 
Men like Jagadish Chandra Bose, Prafulla Chandra Ray, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Nilratan Sircar, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lajpat Rai, Motilal 
Nehru, Tej Bahadur Sapru and many others had closest acquaintance with 
him and did occasionally visit him. Kedarnath had the rare opportunity 
of seeing such men and women from close quarters since his very boyhood. 
He drew his inspiration from them, which he utilised in later years. 

Kedarnath went to England for bigher studies. He experienced the 
effects of the first world war when the whole of Europe was in flames, 
while he was a student there. He worked i in hospitals and in a munitions 
factory. A B.Sc. in Chemistry and an Associateship of the Royal College 
of Science were conferred on him by the University of London and he 
returned to India after the war was over. Santiniketan became a place 
‘of pilgrimage to young India md Kedarnath came under the’ free 
influence of Tagore. 

Kedarnath was attracted to Journalism and he became the editor of 
The Modern Review and Prabasi after the death of his father, which offices 
he held till his death. He also joned the University of Calcutta as a 
lecturer in Journalism. He had numerous friends to mourn his loss. 


We extend our hearty condolences to them and to the members of the [| 


bereaved family, whose grief we share. 








Notifications. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/4/Ord/64 


Tt is notified for general information that the Syndicate, at their meeting held on 
14.8.64, made the following ordinance regarding rate of remuneration of the examiners 
oe Pre University Practical Examinations which was accepted by tho Senate on 

“The rate of remunoration of the examiners for the Pre-University Practical Examina- 
tion be fixed at Re. 1/- per candidate,’ ` 

The Syndicate decided to give effect to the ordinance from May, 1964. 


Senate House, LESEN D7 .G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 5th December, 1964, Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/5/St/64 


It is notified for general information that the Chancellor has been pleased to assent 
to the following Statutes relating to the constitution and functions of the Hxamination 
Board for the B.Com, Examination which were adopted by the Senate on 22 6.64 : 

“Statutes Relating to the Constitution and Functions of the Examination Board for the 
B.Com Examination. : : ; 

Theré shall be an Examination Board for the B.Com. Examination. 

Constitution : ae ; f 
The Examination Board shall consist of : 
(a) The Vice-Chancellor—Chairman 
(b) The Dean of the Faculty of Commerce m 
- (ci Four Members appointed by the Syndicate of whom two at least shall be 
members oj the Syndicate, one shall belong to tho Faculty of Commerce and ono to the 
Faculty of Aris. 
td) Four Members to be appointed by the Syndicate from amongst the Con- 
veners in Pass subjects and Examiners in Honours subjects. 
Powers and Functions. : , 
The powers and functions of the Examination Board shall be : 
ta) To consider the results and modify them, if necessary, in accordance with the 
principles contained in the Statutes, Ordinances and Regulations or laid down by the 
Syndicate. 
d (b) "Toconsider all cases of breaches of discipline arising in connection with the 
Examination, - 

~: (e) Lo forward the results to the Syndicate for approval and publication. 
Procedure : 

“The -statement made to the Syndicate shall contain confidevtial information on the 
change made hy the Examination Board and the reasons for the change The Proceedings 
of thè Board shall be subject to confirmation by the Syndicate. The Syndicate shall not 
have the power to modify the results but may refer them back to the Board for re-con- 
sideration”. è 


Senate House, G. €. RAYCHAUDHURT, 
The 8rd December, 1964. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
. Notification No. C8R/6/0:d/04 
It is notified for general information that the Syndicate, al their meeliug held on 


94.8.64, made the following ordinance fixing the rates of remuneration for conducting the 
practical part of the three-year degree course Examinations : 
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“Thai the rates of remuneration for conducting the practical part of the 3-year degree 
courze Examinations per candidate be fixed as follows : 

‘For Pass “Rs. 4.00 for a full paper of 100 marks and for papers carrying le s than 100 
marxs the amount should be reduced proportionately, the amount payable 
being divided equally amovgst the exumiaers. - 

For Ho.ours Rs. 3,00 for a paper of I00 marks. For paper: carrying other than 100 marks 
the amouut should be paid proportionately, the amount payable in either 
case being divided equally amongst the Examivers’ " 

The Syndicate decided to give effect to the above ordinance from June, 1962. 


Senite House, f . G.C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 5th December, 1964 ` zo Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.8.R /7/Ord/64 


It is notified for general information that the Syndicate, at their meeting held on 
18 10.68, made the following ordinance regarding rate of remuneration for conducting the 
Viva-Voce part of M." Teach. Examitation which was accepted by the Senate on 19th 
September, 1964 : E vip See MCN 

The rate of remuneration for conducting fhe viva-voce part of M: Tech, Examination 
be fixed as follows : E 

For conducting the'viva-voce........ Rs. 16/- per candidate to be divided equally 

part of M. Tech. Examination amongst the Examiners.' 23 m 

The Syndicate decided to give effect to the above ordinance from June, 1963, 


Senate House, i 5.1 ^ GaC. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 5th December, 1964. : . Registrar.” 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY | 
Notification No. C/1333/108 (AHL) ^ . ‘ 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of .the' affiliation already 
granted. the Prabhat Kumar College, Contai has been affiliated in Philosophy to the B.A. 
(Hons.) standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 £e, with . 
permission to present candidates in the above meaticned subject at the B.A. Part I 
Examination in 1967 and B.A Part IT Examination in 1968 and not earlier. 


Senate House, = us ^. 8, C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 21st December, 1964. — ~- Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY © - -~ 
Notification No. C.S.R./4]FR/64. 


It is notified for general information that the ‘Vice-Chancellor. in exercise of the power- 
conferred <n him by Section 10(4) of the Caleutta University Act, 1951, has been pleased 
to approve of the following changes with immediate effect in the revised N.C.C, Regulations 
(already notified to colleges under Notifieation No. CSR/3/FR/64, dated 29.9.64) : 3 

A. “That the following proviso be-added. as the last proviso to clause (xi) of the- 
revised NCC regulations : ' : zn ! 

‘Students residing at & considerable distance from the centre where attendance of 
NCC training wculd become impracticable. special training programme on holidays should 
be arrsnged in consultation between the Heads of Institutions concerned and the O/C of the 
affiliated NCC. Unit. In case of special hardships, students may be exempted by the 
Vice-Chancellor on their «commendations of the Principals. . 

B That the following note should be added in the revised NCC regitlations before. 
the ‘Enrolment’ clause : S : ‘ 

© ‘N.B.-~Exemptions under clauses (i) to (x! shall be granted by the Heads of the 
Institutions concerned and exemption under clause (XI) shall be granted by the Vice: 
Chancellor.’ " 

Senate Hause, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

The 19th December, 1964, Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/6/St/64, 
Tt is notified for general information that the Chancellor has been pleased to assent 


to the following Statutes regarding fees to be charged from the candidates for practical 
Examination at the Pre-University Examination in Arts and Science : 
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‘That an additional fee of Rupee One per candidate be charged for the practical 
Examiuation at the Pre-Univereity Examinations in Arts and Science '' 


Senate House, 3 G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 26th December, 1964. : . Registrar. 


& 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA: 
- Notification No. C/1614/151/(Af.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Bangabasi Evening College, Calcutta 
has been affiliated in English. Bengali (Vernacular), Hindi (Vernacular) Elective Bengali, 
Elementa of Economies & Civics History, Sanskrit, Logic, Commercial Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Commercial Arithmetic & Book-keeping to theilye-University Arts standard, in Eng- 
lish Bengali (Vernacular), Hindi (Vernacular), Physics. Chemistry. Mathematics, Botany, 
Biology and Anthropology to the Pre-University Science stindard. in English, Bengali 
(Vernacular), Hindi (Vernacular). Elective English, Elective Bengali, History, Economics, 
Political. Science, Sanskrit, Philosophy and Mathematics to the B A. Pass stan lard. in 
English and Political Science to the B.A. Honours stan'ard and in Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Botany, Zoology and Anthrepology to the B,Sc. Pas: stindard ‘rom the 
session 1964-65, > ` f 


Senate House, NE" G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 27th Januáry, 1965; ` UC. : Registrar. , - 


T UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
- Notification No. C/1686/127 (Affl.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Agartala Teachears’ Training College has been affiliated in Bengali, Social 
Studies (Method and Contents), Education in Ancient and Modern India, in Phye‘ce, 
om itty Biology and Physiology and Hygiene to the B.T. standard from the session 


Senate House, Calcutta. — | @. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 16th February, 1965. | ` Regtstrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/1742/26 (Aff) 


It ie hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Institute of Education for Women, Calcutta hae been affiliated in Logic, 
Chemistry, Biology and Education iu Ancient and Modern India- to the B.T. standard 
with effect from the* commencement of the session 1964-65 i. e. with permission to present 
candidates in the above mentioned eubjecie at the B.T Examination in 1966 and not earlier. 


' Senate House. Calcutta. x . G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 28rd February, 1965. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No, C/1876/2 (Aff.) 


It ie hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Arandamohan College, Calcutta bas been affiliated in Elective English to 
the B. A. Pass standard, in Economics, Bengali and English to the B.A Honours 
standard and in Oriya to the Pre- University Arts and Science and B.A, standards with 
effect from the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to preseat candidates in the above 
mnntioned subirets at the Pre-University Examinations in 1966, B.A. Part I Examination 
in 1967 and B.A. Part II Examination in 1968 and not earlier. : 


Senate House, Calcutta. G, C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 12th March, 1965. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No, C/1883/49 (Affl.) - 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sibnath Sastri College, Calcutta has been affülisted in English, Bengali, 
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Hindi, French, Economie Theory, Economie Problems of India, Commercial and Industrial 
Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Economie Geography, Secretarial’ Practice, 
Commercial Mathematics, Advanced Accountancy Auditing and Income Tax and Costing 
to the B.Com. Honoürs standard and in Alternative English to the B.A. standard from 
the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned 
gub‘ects at the B.A. & B.Com. Part I Examinations in 1967 and B.A & B.Com, Part IT 


a 


Examinations in 1968 and not earlier. ' 


Senate House, Calcutta. ` i G. C, RAYCHAUDHURI, 

The 12th March, 1965. ae : Registrar. 

. " UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA l 
` Notifican No, 0/1866/153 (A81) 


It js hereby notified for goneral information that the Women’s College, Agartala, 
has been afftiliated in English, Bengali. Elective English, Elective Bengali, Sanskrit, 
Elements of Economies and Civics, Logic, History and Commercial Geography to the 
Pre-University Arts standard ; in English, Bengali, Elective English. Ele:t]ve Bengali, 
Sanskrit, History, Economics, Political Science, Philosophy, Education and Psychology 
to the B.A. Pass standard and in History, Politica Sciences, Philosophy and Psychology 
to the B.A. Honours standard from the session 1965-66, i,e., with permission to present 
candidates in the above-mentioned subjects at the Pre-University Examisation in 1966, 
B.A. Part I Examination in 1967 and B.A. Part IL Examination in 1968 and not earlier. — 


Senate House, Caleutta. — ^-^ - 'G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 18th March, 196 5. : TEN Registrar. ; 
re a , UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


hides 


` Notification No, 0/1529/150 (Amm) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Bangabasi Morning College, 
Calcutta hae been affiliated in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Hindi (Vernacular). Elective - 
Bengali, Elements of Economics & Civics, History, Sanskrit, Logic, Commercial Geo- 
graphy, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping and Mathematics to the Pre-University- 
Arts standard, in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Hindi (Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Biology, Botany and; Anthropology to the Pre-University Science standard, 
in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Hindi (Vernacular), Hlective English, Elective Bengali, 
Economica, Political Science, History, Sanskrit, Philosophy and Mathamatics to the B.A. 
Pass standard and in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Zoology, Botany and Anthropo- 
logy to the B.Sc. Pass standard from the session 1964-65. vit be du 


Senate House, Calcutta, 7518, O. BAYCHAUDHURI,, 
The 3rd February, 1965. - A . Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
" Notification No. C/1554f152 (AM) 


Ib is hereby notified for general information that the Bangabasi College of Commerce, 
Calcutta has been affiliated in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Hindi (Vernacular), Civics, 
Commercial Geography, History, Logic, and Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping 
to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali, Hindi, French. Economic 
Theory, Economic Problems of India, Commercial & Industrial Law. Accountancy. 
Business Organisation, Economie Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathe- 
matics, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Advanced Banking. Currenev and ' Foreign 
Exchange, Finance and Administration of Public Corporation and Local Self-Government 
Bodies to the B.Com. Pass standard, ^ — : vs 


Senate House, Calcutta, — 2 > | ^5 G C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
The 2nd February, 1965. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No, O/1919/108 (Afä,) 
Yt is hereby notified for general information that in extens'on of the affiliation already 


granted the. Ramkrishna Mabavidyalaya, Kailasshar hes been affiliated in Mathematics 
io the Pre-University Arts and B.A. Pass standards with effect from, the cammencement 
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of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the ahove mentioned -' 
subject at tha Peé-Uyiversity Examination in 1966, B.A, Part I Examination iu 1967 and 
B.A. Part II Examination tn 1968 and not earlier. 


' Senate Honse, Calcutta. oe A G, C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
. The 20th Mareh, 1965. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/1/65 


Tt- is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLIX-H 
of the Regulations relating to Diploma Course in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene were 
adopted by the Academic Council on 13.8.60 :  . ih 

“That Section 6 of the Chapter XLIX of the Regulations be replaced by the following : 

‘As soon as possible after the Examination the Syndicate shall publish a iist of 
successful candidates in order of merit in caso of the candidates who pass the Examination 


at one ard the same sitting. ‘Results of other candidates will be published in alphabetical 
order.* = 


The Academic Council decided that the above changes would take immediate effect, 
The changes are, however, subject to the approval of the Senate. 


Senate House, Calcutta. f ^&.GC RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 22nd March, 1965.. 5 . Registrar. | 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/2/65 


Tt is notified for general information that the following Transitory Regulations re- 
garding candidates appearing at the 2-year B A., B.Sc. and B.Com. Examinations "of 1905. 
of this University were adopted by the Academic Council on 13,3. 65 : A w- 

“Notwithstanding anytbing contained in Chapters XXXII, XXXVI and XXXIV-A 
of the Regulations : 

(1) Candidates appearing at the 2-year B.A., B.Sc, and B.Com, Examinations of 
1965 shall not be required to obtain aggregate marke for passing the Examinations and 
that they be declared to have passed their Examinations if they secure pass marks only 
in individual subjects. i 

(2) Candidates who fail to pass or to appear in one subject only at the B.A.. B.Sc, 
or B.Com. Examination of 1965 under the 9-year degree course Regulations including 
those who fail to pass or to sit for the Special B.A, Examination in 1965 in one subject 
only shall be allowed to appear again in that particular subject only at a supplementary 
Examination to be held in 1965. 

(3) Candidates who appear at the 2-year BA. or B.Sc. Examination in 1965 with 
Honours in a eubject and secure Honours or pass marks in the same but fail to pass 
or to appear in one of the pass subjects shall be allowed to appear in that particular 
subject: only at a supplementary Examination to be held in 1965. 

(4) If such candidates secure pass marks in the subject in which they appear at the 
Supplementary Examination referred to above they wili be declared to have passed the 
respective Examinations (B,A., B,Se. or B.Com, as the case may be) as a whole in the 
pass course. 

The above Transitory Regulations are, however, subject to the approval of the Senate. 


Senate House, Calcutta. G, C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
-The 22nd March, 1965, Registrar. 


CALCUTTA. UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/3/65 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters KXXII-A 
and XXXVICC of the Regulations relating to the Three-year B.A. and B.Se. Examina- 
tions were adopted by the Academic Council on the 27th February, 1965 : 

That the following changes be made in the Revised Three Year B.A, and B.Sc. 
Regulations : 

() That para 4 of Section 20 at page 6 of the 8-year B.A. Regulations and para 8 
of Section 20 at page 5 of the 3-year B.Sc. Regulations be replaced by the following : 

“No candidate shall be allowed to take up Household Science or Household Art or 
Chi'd Care and Training unless she has passed the Higher Secondary Examination in 
Home Science stream (600 marks} conducted by the Board of Secondary Education, West 
Bengal, or the Pre-University Examination with the corresponding subject or subjects.” 
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(ii) ‘That proviso (ij) of Section 20 at page 7 of the Revised 3-year B A. Regulations 
and provieo (vi) at page 6 of the Revised 3-year B.Sc. Regulations be replaced by the 
following : 

“A candidate may be allowed to take up (1) Household Science, (2) Child Care and . 
Training or any one of them if she has passed the Higher Secondary Examination with 
any group Or Pre-University Examination or Intermediate Examination but such a 
candidate must pass the Pre-University Examination in Arts in the corresponding subject 
or subjects before her admission to the Part I Examination.” ` 

The above changes would take effect from the session 1965-66. The changes are 
however, subject to the approval of the Senate. : - 


Senate House, Calcutta. : ^ `G. © RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 22nd March, 1965. E Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.S.R./4/05 


Ib is nolified for general information that the following changes in the Revised 
Regulations and Syllabi for the Three-Year Degree Course B.A. Examination in Bengali 
"Honours were adopted by the Academic Council on the 27th Fabruary, 1965 : 

“That the topic ‘Drama.,....100 marks’ occurring under Paper VI of the Honours 
Course in Bengali for the 3-year revised B.A Regulations and Syllabi be transferred to 
Paper IV and that the topics—‘Aa essay (on some literary topic)... .60 marks, unseen...... 
60 marks occurring under pap^r IV be transferred to Paper VI." 

The above changes would take effect from the B.A. Part I Examination of 1967 and 
the B.A. Part II Examination of 1968. ^ 

The changes, are however, subject to the approval- -of the Senate. 


Senate House, Calcutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 23rd March, :965. f . Registrar. 
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INDIA'S ABIDING INTEREST IN SHAKESPEARE 


K. Lum 








I. SHAKESPEARE S EMPIRE ABIDES 


Shakespeare came to India along with the British commercial adven- 
turers who laid the foundation of the Indian Empire. - It was England of 
Shakespeare's days that sent the East India Company to trade with India. 
Eventually it built her eastern empire on the soil of this country. 

The British have now left India, and their Indian Empire has been 
liquidated. ‘The empire which Clive helped to found has disappeared 
after à few years of prosperity arid many more years of turmoil’. Those that 
worked to build the empire-and those who ruled over it, are all gone and 
forgotten even by their own people. 

But Carlyle’s prophecy has come true: The ‘Indian Empire will 
go at any rate, some day ; but this Shakespeare does not go, he lasts for ever’ 
(Hero às Poet: -Shakespeare).- When the English took themselves back 
liome from our shores, happily, they did not take their Shakespeare with 
them. They have left him behind. He is with us; he will remain with 
us. For he has become as much our Shakespeare as theirs. 

The political domination of the British Colonial Power has been re- 
sented and thrown off; but the cultural conquest by Shakespeare's Imagi- 
native Power has been accepted and fondly cherished. "The empire which 
he founded on the mind and heart of the Indian people, shows no sign of 
decline, and indeed, with the passage of years, it is growing steadily in both 
extent and power. In treasuring up Shakespeare India shows her &ppre- 
ciation of what is truly great in the realm of creative art, unaffected by 
any bitter memory of her past relation with the land of his birth. Shakes. 
peare has entered the domain of our thought and imagination not as a name 
thrust from outside, but has been readily admitted into the inner sanctuary 
of our soul where his poetry found a spontaneous response. Nay, Shakespeare 
has been to India an emblem of international fellowship in the Common- 
wealth of Poetry. j l 
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Shakespeare has been to India, as to many other countries, a great 
integrating force among men. "Though the world is so unsettled, yet 
Shakespeare lives more vividly than ever before in many countries far from 
his own land. Empires come and go, and polities change, ‘but great litera- 
ture offers a gift more lasting and of more worth. The secret of Shakespeare’s 
appeal is a golden thread of excellence, nobility, and grace, not limited to 
. any one country or any one way of life; a deep spiritual nobility.’ 

Though the English themselves are ‘a‘little reluctant to speak of the 
richer meanings in great poetry ; other nations are more ready ; and among 
those other nations, one of the most ready is, surely, this great subcontinent 
of India. We in the East, with our long spiritual and philosophical tradi- 
tions, appear often to be able to see more deeply into Shakespeare’s plays 
than the English themselves. Shakespeare is no longer theirs alone; he 
is ours, just as much, perhaps more. 

With the ebbing of the supremacy of English in India, there has not 
been any decline in the quality of Shakespeare studies or in the ardour of 
Shakespeare students. It is hoped that no linguistic chauvinism and mis- 
placed sentiments, parading under dubious colours of an aggressive nation- 
alism, will precipitate conditions that will deny to the future generations 
of our country the wealth of Shakespeare’s enduring wisdom and noblest 
art. : ; f 

Even if and when English is officially ‘scraped’, the future of Shakespeare 
in India “is assured. Interest in him will-never die out. When English 
loses its political status here, there will come a purer appreciation of Shakes- 
peare's artistic worth. Only people who will be genuinely interested in his 
poetry will study him. With smaller classes, teachers will find. it easier 
and more homely to come into closer intimacy with Shakespeare's world. 
Then we shall have in India a pattern of Shakespeare study similar to that 
obtaining in other advanced non-English- speaking countries. An English- 
knowing. minority wil read Shakespeare in original English ; the rest—a 
much larger number than at present—will read him and see his master- 
pieces in competent renderings in their own languages. And their pleasure 
and profit will be no less. 


Il. SHAKESPEARE ÁOCEPTED BY INDIA 


Shakespeare is now claimed by India as her own as by his homeland. 
On the occasion of the Tercentenary of his death in 1916 Rabindranath 
Tagore, her own poet, joined the chorus of universal acclamation : 
‘When. by the far-away sea 
Your fiery disk appeared from behind the Unseen, 
O poet, O sun, England’s horizon felt you 
near her breast, and took you to be her own. 
* * * 
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Then at the silent beckoning of the Eternal 
You rose higher and higher 
till you reached the mid sky, 
making all quarters of heaven your own. 
+ * om 
After the end of centuries, 
the palm ‘groves by the Indian Sea 


raise their tremulous branches to the sky 
mamaria your praise.” 


In the rich treasure house of Western literature that was opened to 
India by English education Shakespeare is the most precious jewel. ‘At 
the very first confrontation with Shakespeare, Bengal took him over and 
absorbed him in her literary and histrionic tradition. Among the non- 
English-speaking peoples of the world who read Shakespeare, we can justly 
claim to have seen him from the closest quarter and to have known him 
best, because we read him in the original and not in translations, as the 
others do. It is not a processed Shakespeare that we read, but the un- 
touched, unadulterated and undiminished original......... We have elected 
to read Shakespeare in the original English, and so reading him, we have 
taken our place among those who form, as it were, the inner circle of his 
devotees.’ 

In India Shakespeare is now about two centuries old.. ‘Educated 
Indians have had access to great literary masters of the world: Homer, 
Aeschylus, Virgil, Ovid, Dante, Petrarch, Lopeda, Vega, Moliere, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Wordsworth...... but none ever had a stronger claim to their 
homage than Shakespeare.’ Whenever an educated Indian thinks of a 
poet other than Tagore, Kalidas, or Valmiki, the name that most readily 
leaps into his mind, almost intuitively from a subconscious fount, is that of 
Shakespeare. Our mental image of Shakespeare is as sacred as that of 
Tagore. And our understanding of Shakespeare, we need not feel apologetic 
to state, is not unworthy of our cultural traditions. 


III. SHAKESPEARE AND INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


The influence of Shakespeare on the Renaissance of Indian culture 
in the Nineteenth Century is not always sufficiently appreciated. He has 
been a distinct contributing force in it. This glorious revival was sparked 
by contact with the effulgent mind of the West through poets like Shakes. 
peare and Wordsworth, and political thinkers like Burke and Gladstone. 
They brought us the vitalizing touch of the European Renaissance, and 
it naturally gave birth to a new Romanticism among the Indians. 


The Indian Renaissance started in Bengal largely under the inspiration 
of enlightened people in; Calcutta who gathered round the University. And 


n 
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successive generations of the products of the University of Calcutta con- 
tinued to reap a rich and glowing harvest-of this new dawning. 


In the wake of Renaissance in Bengal, Shakespeare’s dramas, sonnets 
and poems rang in college halls and literary circles, and were read with 
absorbing interest in every private study of the rising elite among Caleuttans. 
Suddenly he opened up before them ‘an overpowering view of the crowded 
country which is the Shakespearean world. . Though pleasurable, it was a 
stunning experience, the like of which they had not had ever before.’ 

To generations of youths who flocked to the portals of the University 
of Calcutta for initiation into Western education in humanities the jewelled 
lines of Shakespeare -were indeed a ‘realm. of gold’ where they. wandered 
in joy and wonder. For the students of literature he opened -the window. 


to a brave new world of heroism and high purpose. “In the Nineteenth - 


Century. Young Bengal felt the same on reading Shakespeare as Keats did.on 
first looking into Chapman’s Homer :. it was a ‘discovery of himself.and 
of the world'; it was the start of an intellectual renaissance. In. a sense 
Shakespeare has been one of the makers of modern Bengal." :. 


Shakespeare's world, where every character and every situation is 
invested with authenticity and reality, infused into the students a zest for 
life. To young Bengalees Shakespeare represented a rich interest in and a 
vast experience of life, in both its refined and vulgar aspects: to.them-he 
seemed to revel equally in its nectar and in its filth; he was imbued with 
a great ardour and a robust sensuality; he could i to-the most-ribald 
jokes and rise to the noblest ‘sentiments... So. in every -way- Shakespeare 
humanized .their.souls. He knew .and revealed. to the. astonishing. gaze --of 
the students human: nature in-all its aspects: - -He inspired young Indians 
to discover beauty in every aspect-of life: beauty of the body and the-senses; 
beauty of action, speech and intellect.. And he infused into them an-.as. 
piration after high thoughts. . _ xb. mu ue ALES C vu od 


IV. SgAKESPEARE'S POPULARITY IN.ÍINDIA.. -° 


That Shakespeare is universally populaf among educated Indians is 
an undisputed fact. ‘In a company of one hundred educated Europeans 
or Americans, hardly one may be found who knows anything more than 
the mere name of Kalidas, whereas there is no such person-among Indians, 

‘whose acquaintance with William Shakespeare is not firmly entrenched; 
if he happens to be educated in the usual sense of the term.’- During the 
two centuries that-Shakespeare has been here he.has rapidly attained this 
deep and wide popularity. “Phere is no evidence. that any one in India 
in the late Sixteenth'and early Seventeenth Centuries had heard of Shakes- 
peare. Nevertheless today, there is hardly an educated person in: India 
‘who has not heard of the Elizabethan dramatist; there must be thousands 


who have read at least some of his works and have seen some of his plays. 
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staged; there are many who have studied his works with intelligence, 
devotion and pleasure; some have made significant contributions to 
Shakespeare studies." 

Is this universal acquaintance with Shakespeare among Indians to a 
great extent the result of our obligatory acceptance, under British rule, of 
English and, for that matter, the study of Shakespeare? Is the wide interest 
in Shakespeare shown in this country at present primarily the creation of 
great teachers in the Nineteenth Century and the early Twentieth? ‘It 
is hard to see how any Indian student can be genuinely interested in Shakes- 
peare alone, if he has no interest in modern plays and poetry.’ In any 
case, at any time, genuinely serious students of Shakespeare are bound to 
be just a few in our country. Is our enthusiasm for Shakespeare, then, so 
effusively shown nowadays during the Quater-centenary, no more than a 
mere convention, with no real significance ?: ` 


Indians’ love for Shakespeare cannot be purely conventional or fashion- 
able. ‘Unless our heart gave a loving response’ to the nobility of the artist's 
creation, ‘how could our emotions, passions and preoccupations be so 
thoroughly revolutionized by the Bard of Avon whom we Indians worship 
with no less reverence than what the people of the English-speaking world 
do?’ In fact, Shakespeare study started in Bengal not according to any 
plan imposed by the British rulers, but it began spontaneously under natural 
inspiration and instinctive thinking in many directions of the Indians 
themselves. 


^A boy at school in "the middle forms hears Shakespeare's name and 
pronounces it with the deepest reverence. Later as he makes a closer ac- 
quaintance with Shakespeare, the charm. of the first confrontation is not 
dimmed in the least. ‘The Indian students’ love for Shakespeare is so 
deep that it persits in after life. If he happens to be in the U.K. for post- 
graduate studies or researches, he would be reluctant to miss any of the 
Shakespeare plays at the Old Vic’ or a visit to Stratford, if he can afford it. 


In an Indian city or town if a Shakespeare play is on in any cinema 
house in the locality, every college student and teacher will make it a point 
to see it, though some of them may not be at all regular cinema-goers. ‘Every 
Indian home assigns a place of honour to Shakespeare in its collection of 
books. The recent cheap edition, priced at Rupees Six only, of Shakes- 
peare 's Complete Works, brought out by the English Language Book Society, 
has been very much in demand among readers, mere book-collectors, and 
those purchasing copies for presentation purposes. 


Since the introduction of Western education in India Shakespeare 
has been. enjoying an exceptional popularity in this country for several 
generations. He has been accepted as à genius transcending geography and 
history. The cultivation of Shakespeare continues today and the interest 
in- him is steadily growing. 
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V. SHAKESPEARE'S INFLUENCE 


For about two centuries Shakespeare's influence in this country has 
been continuous and wide-spread. During the second balf of the Nine- 
teenth Century and the first half of the Twentieth the educated Bengalees 
drank deep at the well-spring of Shakespeare. He has cast a spell on them 
—students, teachers and cultured people at large—and impinged on their 
minds so powerfully that they not only delighted in quoting from Shakes- 
peare, but would even “swear by Shakespeare and dream with Shakespeare 
after ‘life’s fitful fever,’ and recite ad galore not only verses but chapters from 
Shakespeare." 

At the beginning the interest in Shakespeare started in:the academic 
sphere. His dramas became an essential part of the syllabus for university 
examinations in the humanities and were studied in colleges. Whoever 
has taken a degree in the arts course, or at least read for; it, has had 
the taste of a couple or more of. Shakespeare's plays. Thus some knowledge 
of Shakespeare has become a parb of his intellectual make-up. 

We have grown up under Shakespeare's towering influence, not only 
in colleges and universities, but also in our homes and hearths, so that even 
our personal ideas and ideals have been coloured and moulded by 
Shakespeare's creations. Thus for many an Indian youth Shakespeare's 
heroines in his romances, like Rosalind, Miranda and Imogen, have become 
models of eternal fascination, whom he has sought to realize and attain in 
life. And Shakespeare has been a source of patriotic inspiration not only to 
the people of the British Isles but also to his Indian readers. 

The reading and reciting of the famous speeches from Shakespeare’s 
plays has been a part of training in elocution and literary taste, in the same 
spirit in which speeches of famous orators, like Burke, were memorized and 
delivered. ‘So deeply has Shakespeare’s influence permeated us that whether 
or not we know all his works or understand them fully, his presence in our 
literary consciousness is a living presence. Hé has been our literary and 
aesthetic mentor in a very intimate sense.’ 

Apart from Shakespeare's all-pervasive permeation of the literary 
consciousness: of educated people in this country, the direct results of his 
impact on Indian literatures may be seen from three angles; first, trans- 
lations and adaptations of Shakespeare's works in Indian languages; 
second, critical writings, mostly appreciative, on Shakespeare by Indians 
in English and in Indian languages ; and third, original literature in national 
languages produced under Shakespeare's influence. His dramas have 
been sporadieally translated into Indian langauges in the late Nineteenth 
Century and the early Twentieth by easual writers, and more systematically 
in recent times by professional writers of publishing houses. But com: 
petent renderings by men of talent belonging to the world of national drama 
and literature, and at the same time well-versed in English and in Shakes: 
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peare, are yet to come. Critical writings on Shakespeare have been con- 
tributed to by literary men here and there in Indian languages, and more 
regularly by academic people in English. 

The greatest influence, however, has been on the Indian writers them- 
selves in the development of the indigenous drama in many respects in plot- 
construction, characterization and technique. As the result of the study of 
Shakespeare for generations in the academic sphere and also for the wide 
interest in Shakespeare's works taken by people with pretensions to culture, 
Shakespeare has imperceptibly penetrated the Indian mind and stimulated 
the creative impulses of Indian authors in a rich and healthy manner. 


His influence on drama has been particularly fertilizing. Shakespeare's 
plays have not appeared altogether strange and alien to Indians, since these 
have points in common with our traditional Sanskrit drama. Both tragedy 
and comedy in the modern revival of the theatre in India owe much to the 
Shakespearean examples. And Shakespeare showed the way in writing 
historical plays to writers like Madhusudan Dutt, D. L. Roy, and K. P. 
Khadilkar. Modern Bengali drama, for instance, is indebted in various 
ways to Shakespeare for inspiration. His models have had a lasting impact 
on the glorious productions of Dwijendralal Roy, Giris Chandra Ghosh 
and Amritalal Bose. Shakespeare's influence on the development of the 
professional stage has also been immense. 


VI. Tug QUATER-CENTENARY IN ÍNDIA 


India's abiding interest in and love for Shakespeare have been amply 
evidenced in the enthusiastic celebrations of the poet's Quater-centenary. 
Bengal, with the rest of India, paid her homage in a befitting manner to 
the immortal bard. In cities and towns, colleges and universities, clubs and 
associations, libraries and theatrical companies, people expressed, in modest 
or elaborate ways, their warmest appreciation and deepest gratitude to the 
poet who have been dominating our world for two hundred years. The 
celebrations almost assumed the proportions of a national festival. 


The central celebration in Calcutta was organized by the elite of the 
society and held at Mahajati Sadan for five days, April 24 to 28, 1964. 
Many smaller endeavours were made by cultural associations in the city 
and its suburbs. In some district towns administrative officials and acas 
demic people collaborated in arranging suitable functions in their locality. 
The professional theatre, however, lagged behind in fittingly celebrating 
the Quater-centenary of the greatest dramatist of the world. 


The programme of the Quater-centenary celebrations varied not 
due to any difference in enthusiasm but according to the resources of the 
organizers. Some had modest lectures and play-readings, others more 
ambitious drama festivals and exhibitions. Recitals of Shakespearean 
passages and performances of Shakespeare’s plays in original English were 
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common features. Often favourite scenes, instead of entire plays, were 
presented. Sometimes these were supplemented with acting of Shakespeare’s 
dramas translated in Indian languages like-Bengali, Hindi, or Tamil, or 
even Sanskrit. In a few festivals there were entertaining folk dances and 
songs. : f 


India did not, however, send to the World Theatre Season iñ London 
any party to present plays of this country in paying homage to Shakespeare, 
as other countries of the world did during the Quater-centenary year. 
Only the visit to U.K. by a troup representing the Children’s Little Theatre 
of Caleutta happily synchronized with the celebrations of Shakespeare's 
Four-hundredth Birth Anniversary in his native land. 


In functions organized at academic centres there were invariably 
erudite discourses by faculty members and eminent Shakespeare scholars. 
Some educational institutions delved into their libraries to improvise an 
exhibition of rare editions of and varied books on Shakespeare. The British 

‘Council at their several centres in India exhibited interesting pictures 
sketches, folders, various texts of Shakespeare's works, and critical publi- 
cations on him. There were not, however, any exhaustive exhibits of prints, 
photographs, play-bills and booklets relating to Shakespeare's life and times, 


Finally, souvenir volumes on Shakespeare were published by orga- 
nizers of the Quater-centenary celebrations in educational institutions 
&nd outside. Regular journals brought out special issues devoted exclusively 
to Shakespeare. 


l "The Commemoration Volume published . by the dM 

Committee at Mahajati Sadan in Calcutta is.an undisputed masterpiece 
of literary and artistic excellence, and will bear eloquent testimony to 
Bengal’s love for Shakespeare, a love that transcends gratitude of a super- 
ficial type. It contains selections, in English and Bengali, from all that 
was ever penned. during the last two centuries on Shakespeare or that was 
ever done into, translation.’ Vidyasagar, Madhusudan, Bankimchandra, . 
Harachandra, Nabinchandra, Girischandra, Rabindranath, Ramendrasundar, 
Vivekananda, Dwijendralal, Aurobindo, and Brojendranath, to mention 
only a handful, all are there. There are also represented modern translators 
and critics of Shakespeare in Bengal. 


Perhaps the most accurate barometer of the Quater-centenary’s 
impact on the Indian cultural scene is the flood of requests to teachers and 
others who have the slightest pretension to knowing Shakespeare to con- 
tribute articles to Shakespeare Numbers of all sorts of periodical publi- 
cations, from college magazines to technical journals. Even an industrial 
concern, like Indian Oxygen Limited, brought out an attractive Shakespeare 
Special of the organization’s mouthpiece, Oxygen News, 


THE POSITION OF T IN ADVAITA 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Dr. DEVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA, M.A., D.Pam. (Car.) 
Sripat Singh- College, Jiaganj, Murshidabad : 


We are to see How the ‘I’ or our individua] empiric Boul faved 
in the test of pure reason. We begin the discussion -with the. 
Mímámsaks view first to see how far itis reasonable in the test of pure 
reasons. According to Savara Swámin the entity ensouling the body, 
is inferred from the facts of breathing, winking of the eyes and so on. 
We can see the colour, size ete., of the body with-our eyes wide open, 
but there are still other phenomena (like pleasure and pain) to be 
known by the person himself’ directly. The act- of . cognition -must 
have an agent distinct from the act (carried out by the agent). 
According +o the author of Tantra-Vártik. the Soul is omnipresent.. 
Wherever we go, we find our -bodies enlivened by the’ soul. It is 
useless to think.that the soul cannot move ‘with the body from one 
place to another pláce. The soul is obviously immaterial and so it - 
cannot evidently have locomotion like material’ objects. "The only 
alternative that remains then for the Mimánsaka to admit is that the. 
Soul is Omnipresent. If the Soul be denied Omnipresence, it -must 
either be atomic or be of the size of the body. :.If i$ be of atomic, 
structure, we would have sensations only of that atomic. part where 
the atomic Soul resides. But this is not the case. "Again if if were 
of the size of the body, it would have been one with parts of the ‘body 
and in case some parts of the body be lost, ‘some spori of the ‘Sout 
itself would bé lost. But this is alao not the case." ae 

; The Advaitin, however, is on agreemént: with the Mimatisaka 
on: the point that the Self is distinct from the body. Ordinarily there 
are threefold arguments—moral, psychological and metaphysical— 
appealed to by the Advaitin to prove that the self is not identical with’ 
body. Ifthe Jiva ‘be one and identical with the body and dies with 
the death of the Body then all moral lessons and SAstric injurictiong 
would be meaningless jargon. The unity of apperception proves. 
indubitably that the Self is nót fettered'to the body: ‘Jiva: Brahma: 
ivanaparah’ which is the theme of alt Advaitic inetaphysical arguments 
to be proved clearly points out that the self i is distinct from the id 


1 Vide—Jh&n—Purva Mimamss i in it Sources pp. 82-35 and 87- 39. 
2—9180 P—VI 
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If the pure self be the body then with every loss and growth of the 
body the Self would also have a corresponding- loss or growth. The 
body of our infancy surely dies at our ripe old age but the Self cannot 
suffer any such Joss and enjoy any growth. That is why in spite 
of multitudinous- changes we can say in our ripe old age that.'I am 
the same man’ of boyhood and young age and puberty’. If the 
- body be the conscious Self, the question will be whether the parts or 
cells of: ‘the body, ‘are each cónseious:self or the totality of the. parts 
of the body áre/the sum of consciousness. The first alternative is un- 
tenable because-innumerable cells of the body having innumerable 
séparaté bits of consciousness should” never come- to- any decision 
whatsoever and all bodily actions will be arrested for ever (as in. doubt 
or in indecision no'^aetion is possible). Again the sum total-of the 
parts of the body cannot be:the conscious self.-. In that case when we 
have a hair cut, some part of our body would be damaged and lost- 
But this i$^absurd. Consciousness: is sometimes -taken--to -be -the 
epiphenonienon of the body.. In this connexion the Advaitin points 
out that chemical integration’ and “disintegration are -always taking 
. place within ‘the body, but we do not feel.or find any: integration and 
disintegration within the conscious sélf-itself. The -question- of -the 
Advaitin is why“ with every integration and disintegration. of bodily 
cells, fresli epiphenomena of consciousnéss do not- come - in and clash 
with each. “other?~ This question-posed by the-Adyaitin is a -perennial 
perplexing query to the opponent. If the conscious self were. something 
changing with the-changing body, then; it could not have. witnessed 
the past, present and guessed the future algo. Unlike the body the 
conscious self is birthless and’ deathless. Hence - we. find like the 
Mimimsaka the Advaitin holds that body is not and . cannot be’ the 
conscious self. But-the distinction of the self from the, body has led 
the Mimásáka to think in a, way and the. Advaitin in.. some -other 
way. For the Prabhakara, Mimâmsaka the self-is-only "Kart. bhokta 
jado vibliuh"—the; term ‘jadoh’ being. used to signify that the self 
in distinct from the Jiiana Svarupa (cf. Sa.ca J: nanasvarupabhinnat- 
vit Jadah, Jánátiti-Jü&n&$rayatvena Sa bhati, na jüánarupatvena). 
According to :Párthasárathi Misra the Self canbe easily subject and 
object of. perception. The Advaitin holds that this Mimámsaka 
description of ‘the self relates itself to the empirical ego of the 
Advaitin. According to the -Advaitin the: empirical ego which is 
nothing but a thinking. and feeling subject labours within empirical 
anirvacantya appearances and is itself anirvácya. On the Advaitic 
principle the Pure subject by virtue of the Subjecthood cannot stand 
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before himself and become an object. But the empirical ego being 
only mäyic and anirvacaniya appearance can be both the -Subject and: 
Object of Perception. For the Advaitin the pure self is always 
jüánaswarüpa and is never jfianagraya and the empirical ego shines 
only against the background of the luminous timelessly Present Pure 
Consciousness which is the Pure self. In a word, the Advaitin: 
distinguishes. Pure Consciousness which is the Pure self. The 
Advaitin distinguishes between the empirical ego "and the -pure 
self and for him it is the Pure self that is the absolute reality and 
the empirical ego is máyie appearance like any other Objective 
appearance. . "The Mimámsaka philosopher certainly distinguishes 
the self from the body but he does not distinguish between the 
empirical ego and the pure self, the appearance and Reality. That 
is why, the Mimámsaka confounds the empirical ego with the pure 
Self and sometimes i is found to shift the character of the Pure self 
to the empirical ego and vice versa. To explain further, according 
to Advaita Vedanta cognition cannot be any aet and this cognition 
cannot inhere in anything as a quality. If the cognition be an 
act, i$ comes to be a temporal act. It was not before and it will not 
be in the future; it is only in the present. This temporal character 
of the cognition requires to be known.and.realized by some other act 
of ‘cognition which is not an act in itself. If that cognition be also 
an act, indefinite regress will inevitably overtake ‘us. If that second 
cognition can cognise without itself being ari act why are we to admit 
anything as the act of cognition ab all? Again, the empirical ego 
- working out its own way within the bourne of: time and space can 
not be omnipresent, In case of such omnipresénce sense-organs will 
be rendered absolutely useless. If the empirical ego were really omni- 
present as the Mimámsaka holds we need not take the pains of know- 
ing anything lying at a distance. Puré self which is nothing but the 
Pure Being or the Pure Consciousness can be omnipresent in the sense 
that the pure - self is beyond all space and time unlike the ‘I? or the 
empirical self (which is the true self according to Kumarila Bhatta). 
The Advaitin says the empiric dress of objective limitations hanging 
on the Pure’ self can only be illusory. The pure consciousness may 
have illusory reflections in different minds, the effects of nescience 
and these reflections are the empirical egoities. The empirical selves 
are thus on the Advaitic view only illusory appearances and the roots 
_of empirical illusions. In this connection it will not be out of place 


to quote Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya. “We take a particular object 


1 K.C. Bhattacharya—The Advaitavada and its Spiritual Significance „contributed 
in Cultural Heritage, Vol, III (Published by R. K. Miasion).. 
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to be illusory as we believe in the objective world, but we could 
never conceive the illusoriness of the world itself unless we started 
with ihe illusoriness of the ‘me’.’? Sri Aurobindo thinks similarly, 
*"This is the illusion of ignorance which falsifies all realities. "The 
illusion is called abamkára, the separative ego-sense which being 
conceived of itself as an independent reality". Vide Sri Avrobindo— 
ISHA. UPANISAD, pp. 20-21), However, in reply to tbe further 
question how Brahman without any ‘colour can have reflections in 


nescience the author of Vedanta Paribhágá points out, as. colour though 
itself devoid of colour (or. the sound, devoid of colour ` ‘can be reflected 
in reverberation) can be reflected, so Brahman without any, colour 


„can be reflected in nescience, and reflection of Brahman in nesciende 


may bej jivas. But it is & matter of consideration that nescience is not 


‘any rea} entity and as such reflections i in nescience arè not any thing 


real but only, illusory. Thus the ‘individual in the- form of an ds is 
an illusion and a product, of basal ignorance. 


- In his Tattwanugandhan (pp. 114) Mahádeva ERER) SiS 


` out- that individuals undergo five stages—waking, dreaming, profound 
` sleep, swoon and death. The ‘individuality traverses all through the 
States and suffer manifold changes and thus becomes unreal like any 


‘other changing material object. Ignorance characterises the ‘I’ as 


: is evident from’ the statement ‘I-knéw nothing during the dreamless 


uu 


"sleep: Our jivatva consists;of so many passing phases and is thus.a 


product of ignorance and is illusory. Individuality arises out of the 


' mixture of SAksin with the internal organ and.as such it is unreal. 


‘In later Advaitic literature’ we find threéfold arguments tending to 


` prove that individuality is false and anirvacya. (i) Vyabhicaradarganat 


"There are ‘multiple changes playing in individuality. Change 


` being unfeal, individuality which is full of changes connot. be real: 


(ii) “Dréyatvat-feelings sensations. etc. constituting our individuality 


`- happens to bé objects of knowledge. Like all objects of knowledge 


individuality must be anirvacya appearance. (iii) Vastvantara- 
Sambandha-janitatvacca—different states of individuality are not in 
themselves different but are caused by some other thing or due to the 


` contact with some other thing. That which is not self-caused but gene- 


rated by something else can only be anitya and unreal because the Abso- 
lute Reality is never anitya. ` So we can see the Advaitic point that the 
individuality which is ‘a anitya product (ephemeral entity)—a. product 
of basal ignorance can only be Bey: idomi: is ne Foot of 


3 Vide also Kokilesvar Bistei— Advaita’ Veda (C. U: 1929), p. 91. 
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cosmic illusion. Prof. Hiriyanna (in his Outlines of Indian Philosophy 
p. 361) rightly says, “It, therefore, vitiates all our knowledge at its 
source. The whole of the Universe in the form in which it is ex- 
perienced by us is due to this metaphysical error wherein the empirical 
is mistaken for the real and is an abstraction apart from its ground, 
viz., Brabroan’’. Prof. Radhakrishnan wisely makes the statement 
to the effect that the true meaning of human existence is not within 
narrow limits of individuality but in the larger consciousness. As 
long as there is the trace of limited individuality the true self does 
not dawn upon him in as much it is individuality that’ corrupts our 
vision, Individuality is illusory and within the illusion of individua- 
tion the Absolute Reality cannot be reached and realised. However, 
the main point is that the pure self which is also the real nature of 
man has nothing to do with body or the individuality which is only 
illusory: Prof. Radhakrishnan says, “‘man is not an. assamblage of 
body, life and mind born of and subject to physical nature. The 
“natural half-aninal ` being with which he confuses himself is not his 
whole or real being. Itis but an instrument for the use of spirit 
which ‘is the truth of his being.. To find thie real self, to excee’ his 
apparent, outward self, is the greatness of which man alone of all 
beings-is capable” (vide The Individual in East and West—edtd. E. R. 
DE 1937 ; p. 113). 


` Padmapada? writes “the ahamkára isa particular transformation 

| (evoluté): resulting Írom its having parameshvara as substratum ; it 
E wiz., ahamkára)isthe substratum of -Jfiana Sakti (thought- energy) 
and  Kriyá-Sakti- (Kinetic-energy) ; it is the sole basis of agency and 
enjoyment (i.e., it gives rise to notions of doer and’ enjoyer) it is a 

_ light generated by its association with the unchanging intelligence 
(Caitanya) ; it is ‘self-luminous (for it manifests itself as it exists, 
unlike pot. étc.—Tattvadipana) and it is immediate Cognition (not 
‘inferred as held by the naiy&yiks). ‘Abd due to its intimate relation 
` with it (ahamkára) the unchanging—Intelligence (Kutastha-Caitanya) 
has acquired erroneously indeed the vogue of enjoyer, though it is of 
the nature of the not-this and is the átman entity". ‘Furthermore, 
‘the ego-agency (ahamkartrtva) that is attributed to Atman because 
of its intimate relation with the inner sense  (antahkarana) is illusory 
‘only like the’ red colour of the crystal stone, due to the Super-imposi- 
tion (of the red in the japa kusum)’. In his Anubhuti Prakasi Vidya 
ranya is also of the same opinion, Vidy&ranya says it is nesciente 


3 Vide Pancapadika (Gaekawad) pp. 66-70. 
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which super-imposes the Kartriva of shamkára on Caitanya and 
transfers the luminosity of Caitanya to ahamkara and thus an unreal 
knot of self and not-self in the form of egoity is developed (aham- 
káresya Kartrivam cityadhyasya tathà citah. Sphurtim ca aham- 
krtau granthim  Kuryán maya tayordhruvam—Anubhuti Prakasa 
6.67). Our jivàtva is a knot or tangle of matter and consciousness 
and it is not something real. The reality can have no trace of un- 
reality in it. Because of this the knots of. the heart are said to be 
Joosened in final emancipation (cf. Bhidyate hrdaya granthih). The 
mixture of the anirvacya object with the subject-consciousness is only 
auirvácya. The internal organ pervading the body makes a distinc- 
tion between the table and the individuality of jivatva. Otherwise, 
the table and the me-consciousness are both unreal. The impression 
* of the.pot resides in (he internal organ, which is the internal form 
of nescience and the pot which is also a modification of nescience 
lies extended in the external space. This is the difference between 
jivahood and the table. If the table be changing and be thus unreal, 
the individuality is also changing and is thus unreal. Jivahood is 
not and cannot be pure because like the pot it comes to be the object 
of knowledge and is aswaprakisa and i is thus. material. 


We máy. now be in a position io compare the ‘Kantian 
Phenomenal self with the Samkarite individuality. Paton‘ subs- 
_tantiates the Kantian position . on the phenomenal self. In Paton’s 
janguage,.‘‘And just as we can know objects not as they are in 
themselves, but -only as they appear to us in space, the form of our 
outer intuition, so we can know ourselves not as we are in ourselves, 
but only as we appear to ourselves in time, the form of our inner 
intuition. In spite of the. feeling of givenness of the phenomenal 
self it is not real i in itself and our knowledge of -tbe phenomenal. self 
‘is no large exception to the knowledge of other material objects since 
both are phenomenal and stand on a par. But in this connection the 
Advaitin points out that the pure self of the Advaitin. i is not an un- 
. known X but is axiologically immanent in all bits of experience. 
The Advaitic pure self which is a ‘non-objective non-experiential super- 
object’ and which is ‘the referent in all acts of experience though 
by itself transcends the acts of experiénce’ is never the empirical or 
psychological subject or me. To be explicit, there may be similarity 
of thought between Kant and Samkar on the point of the pheno- 
menal self or the individuality but on the question of the ultimate 


4 Vide H, J. Paton--Kant's Metaphysic of Experience, Vol, IL pp. 399-401. 
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reality Kant and Samkar are divided in their opinions. We may 
now enter into details regarding this. ''Both Samkar and Kant 
accept an organizing foundational basis for the systematization of 
bits of experience into knowledge. But while the Atman, according 
io Samkar is a real entity and the subject of non-sensuous apprehen- 
sion, the Kantian transcendental unity of apperception is a Synthesis- 
ing Construction or even a non-experienceable logical abstraction 
and is, at best parallel to the Vedántic Conception of the buddhi but 
never to that of the 4tman while the àtman is an unchangeable real, 
Kant demolished the Cartesian notion of the substantialist character 
of the Soul-Substance. In his paralogism of rational psychology 
Kant maintained only the logical, non-substantialistic dynamic unitive 
character of mental life and operations, ou the other hand, in the 
Samkarite conception the Substantialistic independent character is of 
the uppermost importance. While tho Atman is the highest being 
whose essence is bliss and consciousness and which is intuited in the 
highest stages of Samadhi, the transcendental! Unity of apperception 
is a mere . logical coordinating possibility and a contentless Pure 
form'',*. For Kant the transcendental unity is always a contentless 
pure form and is never the full and concrete Being-Consciousness 
of ihe Advaitin. For the Advaitin the &tman is not merely the 
logical cO- ordinating possibility but the Reality. It is the Realization 
itself. Kant accepts only the epistemic validity of self-consciousness 
on the contrary, ontic reality of consciousness is realised: by the 
Advaitin., The Advaitin sees his main argument in the fact that cone 
ciousness can be abtempted to be cancelled with consslousness alone. 
So the consciousness is of foundational importance. However, in 
spite of the fundamental difference of opinions regarding the nature 
of transcendental unity of apperception and that of the pure self Kant 
and Samkar are both agreed on holding that the Phenomenal Self 
and the empirical self are appearances and the phenomenal self can 
not be the reality in itself. 


Views of Samkar may also be compared’ with those of Prof. 
Ward. “The motive in Dr. Ward's case may be the completion of 
psychological investigation, and in. Samkar’s case the penetration of 
metaphysical reality, but their attitude to this: great question seems 
to be wonderfully similar. They are’ both impressed at the outset 
by the impossibility of treating the pure Ego as an object among 
other objects. Now in this protest of Dr. Ward's against confusion 


§Varma V. P.—Samkar and Kant—Vedéntakesari {April 1960, pp. 51219). 
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between the empirical Me and the pure Ego and against the - resulting 
attempt to treat the pure Ego as an object presentat ional or concep:. 
tual there seems to be an interesting parallel with, Samkar’s warning 
against transferring the quatities of the Subject to the Object, and. of 
the Object to the Subject. According to him the two are opposed 
as darkriess and light; they are the sphere of the real and unreal 
respectively. Confusion between them is both the result and product. 
of false knowledge” (Dr. Urquhart—Samkar and Prof. James, 
Urquhart Commemoration Volume, pp. 89-90). l 


Now a question of some importance may be raised if the indivi- 
duality or jivatva be changing and perishable, why it is repeatedly 
said in the Srutis that the individual is no other than the Absolute 
Brahman. In his Siddhántalea Sangraha Appaya Diksit answers 
this question in the following way with the help of an illustration, 
when we say that which you took for a tree is not a tree but a man, 
we do not mean the complete identity of man and the tree. We simply 
cancel the treeness and find out the man instead of the tree. - The 
individual with his contradictory and illisory parapharnelia of indivi« 
duality cannot be identical with the Absolute Brahman. The identity 
of the individual with: the Absolute Brahman is only througti the 
cancellation of already cancelled illusory individuality and there is 
no incongruity in this... As a matter of fact, individuals are acording 
to standards of judgments many and one, infinite and finite. ‘The 
many, Plato means to say, in their’ distinction from each other are 
limited. Each is limited by the relations in which it stands to the 
a and’ to the whole, but in as much as it partakes ‘of the: whole 

, limited from. one point of view, ds the whole and infinite froni 
oc In short, all particular beings are both finite and infinite’’.’ 
According to the Advaitin from the point of view obscured- by: ignor- 
ance individual is only limited finite, and is related to a society of 
individuals but from the transcendental (Paramarthika) point of view 
the individual is not the limited finite individual but the eternal 
infinite .Brahman. However, our main. point remains the same: that 
the individual with his individuality cannot be one and the. same.. with 
the Absolute Brahman, : Individuality or jivahood is only a self- 
discrepant, illusory and false appearance. 


7 Dr, H. Haldar—Zssays in Philosaphy (C. U, 1920), pp. 100-01, 


DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS AND 
.  UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Paris Gross. 


Professor-of Sociology, Brooklyn College 
‘© City University of New York 


' The process of emancipation of nations has a historical tendency 
which moves from hope to disappointment. "The sudden change, 
a necessary companion of emancipation, must of course result in à 
degree of disorganization. . The emancipation of many colonial 
areas, especially those in Africa and certain parts of Asia were 
accompanied by ‘rapid deterioration of social economic. conditions 
and a political chaos. The rivalry of great powers in: that area 
direct designs for expansion of some of the minor,: newly. established 
nations as well totalitarian empires: had their effect. The . neo- 
imperialism of the new and old -authoritarian ‘states, above all of 
Communist China, is of course & factor. In addition, the post- 
colonia} nations: have problems of their own, and disintegration 
is also a result of internal developments. ` The problem is complex 
both domestic and international. Our- general approach. to those 
problems was inspite of all not enough empirical, empirical in a 
sociological serise. We need of course more than empirical approach. 
But, we need an empirical workable approach and. clear objectives, 
guided by humanist and democratic. principles. . Frequently, the 
newly emancipated nations have borrowed. political institutions 
which do not fit at all to the native social conditions and- tribal 
divisions as they do not have a counterpart in social institutions, 
political customs and values of the new nations which . were 
sometimes loosely associated tribes. i 

Workable political institutions must fit the general cultural 
pattern of the society, its social structure, value systems and 
religious and educational ideals. At the same time, they should 
have provisions for -rapid and non-violent change Buch as economic 
plans which were made for 3, 5, or.7 years. Political development, 
which is a condition of economic’ development, may also, need 
long-range planning and stages, advance from one political stage to 
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the next from a relatively simple fo & more complex one with less 
outside aid in the difficult business of government. —— 

The process of emancipation is of course a kind of spontaneous 
revolution. ` Once a nation. wins independence there is; no time 
for discussion’ but an immediate need is present to-translate this 
independence into a readymade existing political form. Those 
well developed democratic . political institutions which can be 
borrowed may not’ fit’ to thé needs of the new nations since they 
` were cut for societies quite different: in their social economic 
structure and for different political conditions. The general 
experience ` “of ‘breakdown | of thos superficially: assimilated: political 
institutions, at leàst in certain post-colonial countries; are an evidence 
of obvious difficulties. Different ‘Political institutions. will- not . 
solve the “problem ‘Bub some may Yeduce’ the 4efisions and pressures. 
To, avoid misunderstanding it is perhaps nécesiary ‘to repeat that 
we do not ‘suggest a réturn: fo traditional tribal. government, 
authoritarian systems or the riainténance of: the status-quo and 
of the old class divisions. What we suggest here is that by” proper 
assistance of the “withdrawing” ” colonial power (üs:was the case 
with many “British ' coloniés), ‘or -the ‘assistance òf regional. inter: - 
rational ofganizations, or last but: not léast-proper agencies of tha 
United Nations all depending ^on “local conditions) - ‘ institutions 
should Bo! get up based on fundamental principles of civil rights; 
political . and économic “democracy but adjusted to- the- needs .and 
present levels of development ‘of the countries’ involved... This may 
require a different pattern; at least in the initial stage, -than- the 
simple“ projection’ of Occidental patterns ‘and’ Constitutions. The 
‘political institutions "must have adequate support in a social; we 
may Bay ociologiedl, base in addition tò the-économic- one. - 

In Some parts ‘of “Africa the: nhew- nations were formed on the 
basis of arbitrary administrative divisions’ which were a. result of 
colonial conquests. ‘In others the'dominant loyalties are-still tribal 
loyalities and national conciousness is. éither weak or limited to 
‘narrow educatéd social strata. In addition, we accept as an axiom 
that all political majorities, majorities in £ given ''political arena” 
supporting the same leadership or ideology are góvernable. Again, 
projecting an éntire era of'experience in the Western Cultural Area; 
it is frequently believed. that. all- majorities are governable under a- 
tested parliamentary system. A- ‘nation of an ancient: culture, ag 
South Viet Nani; supply evidence of SN and Lrepeinly ihe 
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breaking down of Western democratic institutions under internal 
and external stress. 

In fact, with exceptions India being both -hopaful and Boh 
a chain of military dictatorships spread widely over the Middle 
East, Africa and the shores of Asia. In some of these,countries the 
process of: nationalization is controlled by. the military and it is geared 
-toward political and military expansion rather than toward general 
improvement of social economic conditions of the working people and 
peasantry. Socialist slogans were widely used but at- the same time eco- 
nomic conditions of the population did not improve and in many 
countries deteriorated greatly. Freedoms were not extended, opposition 
leaders were imprisoned while the new rulers made themselves 
: presidents for life calling themselves benefactors. Domestic native 
exploitation may be as bad, if not worse, as the foreign one. 
The native dictators have an easy acceptable rationalization of their 
power, legitimacy for their actions in terms of nationalism and 
patriotism. At the moment of the great revolution in the colonial 
countries the approach was rather traditional. Modern political theory 
can -no longer be separated from sociological and economic problems ; 
an integrated method. may suggest the ways to discover ` proper and 
constructive political mechanisms which could expréss dynamié 
social forces. We need both a more inventive and more imaginative 
spirit in political science, political planning in this area, and stilt 
à pragmatic, practical approach to the ‘problems. With such an 
approach new institutions can be developed, even invented, rooted in 
democracy but suited to different value systems and different ethnic 
patterns. ‘These new institutions may require specific provisions 
permitting continuous change and growth, and their working must 
- also facilitate, even promt, stich social changes, especially changes 
-in customs, native values and institutions which would permit 
economic advancement and development of free political institutions. 


Without a progressive change of native institutions and. values 
social progress and modernization is not possible. Thus, the 
process of social change is one of interdependence or mutual causa- 
tion between those major variables: Perhaps time has arrived to 
discover .or invent new types of institutions rooted in identical 
. political values of democracy of individual freedom ‘and soci 
justice but -better suited to societies of different cultures if t 
institutions . nigh were borrowed by them are. not: wory 
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finally lead to fully developed democratic institutions. This is not 
a purely juridical problem which cam be solved by able constitutional 
lawyers. It is not difficult to outline new constitutions on paper 
and draw political plans. However, it is difficult to develop 
workable and free political systems, systems based on the minimum 
use of compulsion and rooted above all on consensus. Such 
institutions secure a higher degree of continuity essential for an 
orderly: social- development. "Development of such institutionis 
requires, of course, proper political and social climate as. well as 
proper distribütion of political and economic power. In addition 
proper formulation and construction of such institutions also “require 
proper skills. "These skills’ today “could be supplied by” the 
cooperative effort of broad-minded ‘jurists - together: with ` social 
scientists, anthropologists; sociologists, economists. and' political 
scientists ‘who agree on a limited value system or objectives and 
hive a pragmatic orientation toward social EIoP inet Tr 


Who ghould do this. advising? ‘ha. was mentioned: before an 
international organization - might. provide. the answer. In certain 
cases 3 regional organization may be better suited than an inter- 
national one. How. may such a change be instituted? It seems that 
application of the concspt.of stages may be useful here. Such a 
basic: . change .requires `. proper „strategy. Any long-range strategy 
requires division into progressive stages in order to secure a gradual 
advancement from. simpler. forms and functions to more: complex 
ones.. Great Britain has applied: such a strategy i in most of its colo- 
nial areas with apparent success. There, transition was orderly and 
successful with the exception of a few cases where virtual dicta- 
torships or unstable governments appeared. This experience is of 
great significance. . By a metliod of stages an emancipated: nation 
can move toward advanced political forms fo democracy in a pragmatic 
way, in search of answers and solutions to its problems. 


Furthermore, such changes may require new or additional types 
of legitimacy of power. The general will of the people, which is the 
basis of democratic legitimacy, in many cases of the emerging “nations 
‘may not exist in the sense: of definite, identifiable and informed 
majorities. National independence in ninetéenth century sense is 
today a social myth. All nations of the world are interdependent ; 
“national sovereignty, is limited by international systems without which 
a new nation cannot exist today. In facta new nation i$ not ‘fully 
‘independent just as no one is independent in modern society today. 
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‘We all depend on others and we depend on modern medicine. and 
: modern technology and science. A new, emancipated nation is depe- 
dent on the more advanced éountries for medical assistance as well 
as economic and technical help. Emancipation, if it means anything, 
must mean responsibility, responsibility in‘ simple terms 
such as providing a nation with sanitary conditions, potable water, 
protection against endemic diseases, to mention only a few elementary 
social obligations. Perhaps in stich cases where a general public 
_ opinion and common denominator does not exist-due to the absence 
‘ of information and educational levels, disorganized or inadequate forms 
of social institutions, a new legitimacy derived from international 
organizations should at an initial stage substitute for the legitimacy 
based on the theory of general will until come kind of public opinion 
and democratic decision can be éstablished. Here, again, the strategy 
of stages may permit after a cértain period, say, 5 to 10 years, & move 
to a new political and administrative level based ou legitimacy derived 
from a plebicite, from the will of the majority, in addition to interna 
tional recognition. 


We have suggested here some general lines of approach which 
by no means are entirely new. What we have called ''strategy of 
stages' has been successfully applied by forward-looking colonial 
nations in their policy of emancipation. International legitimacy 
today is also in & stage of continuous development. The American 
continent and provisions of the Organizations of American States are 
in this respect instructive. We may discover here beginnings of 
such a philosopby. The need for political institutions adjusted to 
native cuttural patterns is, of course, an evident consequence of what 
we háve learned from the contemporary study of societies, to mention 
the contribution of anthropology and sociology. Technical assistance 
programs today already employ various experts in social sciences. 
The problem requires &. more conscious effort or a more adequate 
utilization of social sciences and practical, pragmatic approgenes: 2 in 
those revolutionary changes. 


The present general orientation of social sciences does not neces- 
surily favour such an approach. A change is also necessary in the 
philosophy of social sciences. The extreme partisans of ''scientism'' 
favour solely an empirical research of ‘“‘what is’? and regard any in- 
cursion in the field “what should be’! as non-scientific. The positivist 
formula-of Pareto directs the logico experimental study only to the 
first area to ‘‘what is". No one denies significance of empirical 
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“atudies of the present existing -social conditions und relations; this 
of ‘course, is fundamental in any scientific approach. But times 
“have come where social scientists are needed and their rational think- 
ing is essential for shaping the future.  Hesitant beginnings have 
been made with the new tendencies of *'applied sociology” or ‘‘applied 
anthropology*' and ‘‘behavioral sciences.”” A major ‘problem which 
appeared is the interests:a social scientist should or may serve, & pro- 

-blem of moral commitments of social scientists. : 

A government composed only of experts and intellectuals, echolars 
and scientists’ is, of course; a dangerous- tendency. which may, lead.to 
a new elitarian type of society. But equally dangerous is a govern- 
ment without the assistance of- experts, scholars and socia! scientists 
in their respective fields. Moreover, such.a government is no longer 
possible in our times, at least in an effective democratic government 
of.those nations. which intend to control their destiny, and move: .to- 
-ward social and political bestermenta . ^e 
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AVINAS CHANDRA GUHA 
Dr. 8. K. DUTT, M.A., B.L., PD. (LOND,), 


‘Bai-Ar-Law. 


Avinas Chandra Guha came of a rexpottable family noted for 
cultüre and affluence of Ramchandrapur, Barisal. Though borin in 


‘the purple, the only ron of a rich father, Avinas Chandra hated pomp 


atid luxury, he hated self-advertisement and publicity. All along his 
life; he wás plain-living. By nature he was shy, sérene and sweet. — 

After a brilliant academic career at the University, he joiued 
High Court as an Advocate. Like many junior members of the profes- 
sion, it took bim long to get into practice, but unlike them he never 
wasted hig time in Court in idle gossips on India cum ‘world politics, 
he-utilised his time in study of Law. He was a great Sanskrit scholar 
and Hindu Law was his favourite study. Soon his scholarship in 
Hindu Law was noised abroad and young Avinas was held asa 
specialist by his contemporaries, even Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, Golap 
Chandra Sastri, the giants of the Bar, appreciated his knowledge 
and consulted him in intricate matters on Hindu Law. Thereafter 
briefs flowed to him and there was hardly any case on Hindu Law 
on the Appellate Side in which Avinas Chandra was not engaged. Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee held him in high esteem and appointed him ag 
Professor of Hindu Law in the University Law College. 


Once after the Puja holidays Avinas Chandra went to Barisal 
from his village house and met Asvini Kumar Dutt. In course of 
conversation Asvini Babu mildly rebuked Avinas Chandra for entertain- 
ing his guests with a Nautch party saying that he had never expected 
it from a Pundit moralist like Avinas Chandra. Avinas Chandra 
respectfully gave Asvini Babu a suitable reply quoting chapters and 
verses from the Sanskrit books in justification of Nautch (dancing) 
and proved that from mythological times not only in Hindu Society 
but in other societies also Nautch had_been prevalent. Asvini Babu 
on hearing this cried out; '*. . . no more of your Slokas, I am defeated. 
But don’t you think Avinas, Nautch might bring disaster on young 
minds, so and so (referring to a local Young Zamindar) lost his charac- 
ter after.a Nauich?" Avinas Chandra replied, ''Yes, proper safe- 
guards, must be taken in future agaiust indecencies and obscenities in, 
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a Nautch, but as an art you cannot condemn if, Sir. On another 
occasion both of them had a heated discussion about the correct in- 
terpretation of a passage in the. U, panishads. It-was agreed that the 
matter should Be referred ‘to *Jagadis “Mukherji? the Savant of 
Barisal. Jagadis Babu came. and decided in favour of Avinas 
Chandra. Asvini Kumar aifectionately embraced Avinas Chandra 
saying, ‘‘Again, I am defeated’?. 

Though Avinas Chandra did not openly associate himself: with 
political .activities of the time he made huge contributions through 
Agvini Kumar to political funds. . He was ever responsive to the call 
of the suffering humanity, for some time he was the President of. 
“Barisal Seva Samity'* in Calcutta... His death was a loss to the legal: 
profession, but an irreparable loss to Barisal and his memory is still 
held in great reverence by the surviving Barisal people mostly now 
in Calcutta. Barisal had reasons to be proud of a man like Avinas 
Chandra Guha, 


w 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE INDIAN . 
THEATRE AND DRAMA ` 
A. R. Biswas, M.A. 


Ancient civilisation can decipher its alphabet in the light of a new 
civilisation. This was found true when India came in contact with England 
in the 18th. Century. While the historical -horizon had been expanding 
.vastly in both the space dimension and the time dimension, India’s his- 
torical vision had been contracting. English civilisation came to India’s 
aid at this critical juncture of history. And this took place in the cultural 
plane mainly through Shakespeare, the myriad-minded dramatist and 
poet. The theatre and drama provided the necessary frame-work. 


I. Theatre and Drama: - 
The two terms ‘theatre’ and ‘drama’ need definition. The ‘ theatre’ 
comes from Greek “ theatron "—' theaomai " meaning * behold.’ In Greek, 
"it signified neither a building nor a stage, but what the Romans called the 
'* Cavea" and the moderns style as the “ auditorium." Of course, the 
‘present-day “theatre architecture” comprehends both the area for the 
performance (stage) and the area for the spectators (auditorium). It is 
thus a gauge of two different conditioned factors: the style of the per- 
formance and the composition of the audience. - ELE. 
The “drama” is derived from Greek “ dramatos," meaning“ action”. 
It is used in three senses—(i) most widely, it means any kind of mimetic 
performance; (ij) most specifically, it is a play written for the interpretation 
by actors; and (iii) more narrowly, it is a serious, realistic play not ‘aiming 
at tragic grandeur. Generally drama is the art of expressing ideas about 
life so as to render that expression capable of interpretation by actors and 
likely to interest an audience assembled to hear the words and witness ‘the 
actors. "oro Ne 
A question thus inevitably arises as to the relation between the two. 
‘The interrelations of play and performance have been argued since the 
time of Aristotle. According to him, “ thé power of tragedy can be in- 
duced by spectacular means; but it is much better to produce it through 
the writing". Misunderstanding of this has led to two different view- 
points. Schlegel holds that a play requires the clarity of enacting ; whereas 
Granville-Barkar thinks that it is like an opera liberetto: “with the 
dramatist, the words on paper are but the seeds of the play". But the 
truth lies midway. For the best appreciation, a play need be seen, read, 
seen again and then re-read. In other words, the theatre and the drama 
are complementary—one supplements the other, 
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TI. Approach to Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare wrote both poems and plays. To get at their author, 
an integral approach is necessary. This integration -pattern is a istis l 
guide and this may be found in the terms “ theatrical " -and “ dramatic ” 
aap in a specified critical sense (Shakespeare : A. Nicoll, 1952). 

“ theatrical” play.is eminently fitted for stage presentation but 
it ae reveal characters animated with life. Here the author looks on 
f action from outside. But in a “dramatic” play, the scenes are infused 

with a kind of inner spirit and the chatacters seem to assume the nature 
of real men and women. The ^ theatrical" mode is a passing vogue and 

the majority of world’s plays. belongs to this category; whereas the “ dra- 
matic? mode possesses the gift of immortality, conceded to a few. A 

“comparison of Richard III (Act IV, Scene 2, lines 15:26) and King John 
“(Act III, Scene-2, lines 59-67) makes this clear. The former shows t.e 
newly crowned King, soliciting Buckinghani to act the murder and this . 
is “ theatrically " effective. But the artistry shown-in King John’s talks 
with Hubert about murder makes it “dramatically " effective. In the 
one is revealed the craft; in the other. the art. 

An approach. to Shakespeare would thus lie through the Elizabethan 
environment. He was “of an age” and also “for all time". Here the 
_age is as much important as his personality, Shakespeare is first an Eli- 
zabethan and then a world-figure. Truly has the German scholar Tieck 
said that Shakespeare is both immanent and transcendent. There is 
something in his works that ties him to the Elizabethan England; there 
.is also sOmething which transcends the limitations of time and ad and 
establishes Bun over the great globe itself. : 


Parr I—TamarRE 


nt. Blizabethim theatre : - 
. “ The specious times of great Elizabeth” *' has teras a cliche since 


-Tennyson first coined. the phrase. But the Elizabethan England had its 
limitations too. The romantic exaggeration of the age arises from the 
mistake of judging it by its exceptional men and women and not by the 
average. In an evaluation of this kind, the average is more important 
than the conspicuous exception. 

Shakespeare wrote for the Elizabethan theatres : à the Theatre (1576) 
in Shoreditch; (4i) the Curtain (1577) nearby; (iii) Globe (1599) on the 
Bankside; and (iv) the -Blackfriars (1608) at the Monastery: The first 
three were known as “Public theatres” and the fourth as a “ private theatre.” 
The former were: (i) open to the air; (i) built of wood; (iii) outside 
the city and (iv) within the city corporation’s jurisdiction; whereas the 
Jatter had (i) indoor performance, (i?) artificial lights and (ii) higher prices 
for admission. The Globe was a summer theatre and the Blackfriars a 
winter theatre for Shakespeare's company. - 
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A. Public Theatre : 


From the detai!s recorded by different writers, a ‘ « typical’ H Hlizabethan 
play house may be reconstructed. E. K. Chambers’ Elizabethan Stage g 
vols.) is a valuable guide here, i 


(a) Structure : 


De Witt in 1596 describes the "Thenire, the von. the Rose.and the 
Swan as “ amphitheatre’ and Hentzner in 1598 adds that they are all 
"lignea." The Globe and the Hope were built on the same model, Pro- 
logues and epilogues often refer to the internal appearance of the audi- 
torium as ‘round’ ‘ring’ ‘Circuit’ or“ O.. The external outline was 
‘rather of a polygon as is evident from. the ground -plan of the Swan deca- 
gonal Timber was used until the Fortune was rebuilt of brick in 1623 
and Oak used for the Hope. De Witt gives 3,000 as the seating capacity 
of the Swan; but Wheatley calculates 2,000. 


(b) Frame: 


From the Fortune contract it is evident that the frame was 80 ft. square 
without; 55 ft. square within. This allows a depth of 124 ft. for galleries. 


(c) Yard/proscaenium : 


The floor had a space known as “ Yard" inherited from inn yards, 
surrounded by galleries and open overhead. Spectators stood in the yard, 
the so-called ** groundlings.” Well into the yard, leaving space for ground- 
lings on three sides of it, projects a quadrangular stage, marked “ pros- 
caenium,” which is a classical word for space in front of the scene. Breadth 
is greater than depth. The stage was 43 ft. wide and extended to the 
middle of the yard, a distance. of 27} ft. The level of the stage was.some 
3 or 4 ft. above the ground. $ Two solid trestles acted as supports—there were 
no rails round the ‘stage. . 


(d) 3-Her galleries : . 


Circling the -yard.and raised above it were 3 tiers of galleries, each con-* 
taining 3 rows of seats. The lowest gallery was 12 ft. high; next 11 ft.; 
and the uppermost 9 ft. Each of the two latter -jutted out 10 inches beyond 
that below. This gives a total height of 32 ft. about 3/5 of the interior 
width of the house. The uppermost gallery had a roof, tiled or thatched. 
There were internal gallery partitions—4 gentlemen’s rooms and 2 penny 
rooms. Platter in 1599 reports the distinction between standings and 
seats: One penny to stand on the level, one penny at an inner door to 
sit; one penny at 3rd door for one of best places with a cushion. Two- 
penny galleries were the resort of ordinary playgoers; fashionable play- 
goer was given a compartment in galleries to sit “ over the stage ” ‘and 
on the stage. 
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(e) , Staircase|tire-house : i 

The boarding between the yaid and ae lower gallery was overlaid with 
iron spikes to prevent groundlings from climbing over and shows two aper- 
tures to the right and to the left of the stage. From these, steps lead to 
the lower gallery itself and there was a passage to staircases behind by 
which upper galleries were reached. 


At the back of the stàge'and forming a chord: td an are of circular ER 
ture of the play house, runs a p wal piereed by 2 pairs of folding 
doors.: This wall is the ‘€ "scene." y it is also in front of the ** tire-house '* 
or green room. . The tire-house was a iol merely à drawing.room and a, store 
house. .There came the author:to rail at the murdering of his lines ; the 
gallants to gossip and patronise thé players; the book-holder-who prompted 
speeches ; the tire-men who fitted dresses and. boards; the stage-keeper ; 
and the grooms and attendants; waiting to draw caret) to. thrust out 
beds and to carry benches. 


(f) . Pent-house. roof :. 
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IE Two; „heavy: columns Gippo a pent- Joie roof which starts from the 
level of eaves of the “tectum” over the top gallery and descends in a 
steep slope to a level opposite to the middle of the 2nd gallery. Behind 
' and above it rises a hut forming a super-structure to the tire-house. The 

pent: shouse can Hier uw Or hore "s i j 


w Actors. 


“8 or 10 actars : fad & company. They cbisinod a joate ‘from a 
nobleman and.were known by his name e.g. Earl of Leicester’s men, Lord 
Admiral’s men etc, The: history of adult companies shows growth of two 
distinct interests, that of :Henslowe and.Alleyn and that of Burbages. The 
latter owned the Theatre, the Globe and the Blackfriars and controlled 
Shakespeare’s company. This Company, first of Earl of Leicester’s men, 
was known by names of its various patrons—Stranger’s, Derby’s, Hens- 
don’s and Lord Chamberlaine’s. until in 1603 it became king’s men. The 
play -began at 2 o'clock and lasted for 2 hours at least, sometimes half an 
hour. or even an ee longer. 


B. Private Theatre: ` 


The private theatre is different from the public in () structure, (i) prices 
for admission and (iii) employment of boys as actors. The following. are 
its other characteristics : i v 

(v) ` width was not EINER than 27 ft. ete whole space being 109 ft. 

“by 52 ft. ; 
(v) . Partitions. were put up to screen off the tiring house ; 

(vi) Galleries were not mainly three; ^ 
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„ (vii) Spectators sat in the “ middle region," known as “ pit,” not 
earlier than Cockpit about 1,617 ; e 
(vii) There were no lord's room; but ''boxes" were at the White- 
friars ; 
(x) There were candles and torches; 
(x) In between Acts musical interludes were provided; 
(zi) Price of seats manger from 6d. to 2s. 6d. 


c. Summing-up : : U ad 
Good plays need nothing more than the French writer’s minimum ‘ 
plank, two actors and a passion”. The Elizabethan theatre provided aa 
whereever the players could wish to go, high above or below, their hearers 
so as to take them into confidence and gather strength therefrom. Costumes 
of actors were stressed much.more than the scenery. Hence there was no. 
separation: of the play into scenic units. This gave speed and focussed 
attention on the actors. It was a “ platform stage," which gives the average 
person a bit of familiar. everyday reality to hold on against the merciless 
ring of lights in the modern world. A variant of this is found in the modern 
“arena stage’? which is poor man’s existentialism. Yet after a certain 
point the analogy does not hold. The Shakespearean stage was not a 
blank open platform on which a lonely soul was spotlighted in an.empty, 

insubstantial universe as the lone barren tree in Waiting for Godot. 


IV. Ancient Indian Theatre : 


In this connection, it is interesting, for purposes of comparison to get 
an idea as to the architectural nature of Ancient Indian Theatre as detailed 
by Bharata in his Natya Sastra. Ancient India recognises three types of 
Theatre as follows : : 


A. Types: 


(a) Bikrista or rectangular—it may be of 3 kinds: 

(?) Large—162 ft. by 81 ft. (i) medium—96 ft. by 48 ft. (iii) small 
—48 ft. by 24 ft. The lst may be used in the case of gods; the 2nd in the 
case of kings; and the 3rd in the case of ordinary people. .Óf these the 
medium stage is fit for mortals. 

(b) Chaturasra or square—it may be of 3 kinds: 

(i) Large—102 ft. each side; (i) medium—96 ft. each side; (sit) 
small—48 ft. each side. 

(c) Tryasra or Triangular—it may be of 3 kinds: 

. () Large—162 ft. each side; (i) medium-—96 ft. each side; (ii) 
small —49 ft. each side. One text recognises a circular or vrilia, type also, 
B. Divisions : l - 

The theatre was divided into the following parts : 

(i) Nepathyagriha or Green-toom, which has two doors leading to 
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Rangasirsa. PEST sg 
(at) eee lies in front of the. green-room and measures 12 ft. 
by 12 ft. - - 

It is used for (1) a waiting place of the characters about to enter; (2) 
a retiring place for characters about to leave ; and: (3) the decorative portion 
of the theatre. s 

(iii) Rangapitha—it lies in fo of. E Rangasirsa. 

(w) Mattavaranis—they are two on the right and left of the stage, 
measuring 12 ft, by 12 ft. ^ 

(ii), (iii) and (jw) form the stage proper. 

(v) Ranga or Auditorium, where the spectators sit. f 

The stage was often a two-storied building. The upper — was 
meant for the representation of celestial dramatic action and the lower 
one for that of terrestral actions.. The Rectangular type (large) could 
accommodate about 20,000 men. ‘This compares with ancient Greek 
auditorium of twenty or thirty.or eighty thousand men. Of course, they 
had no roof and were mostly on 2 sides and sitting arrangements could 
be made on hill slopes. f E 

- The Natyasastra is silent dout T and Sirih, But’ there ad 
indications in lines (2,94) and (2,97) that there was a roof; Yavanika 
occurs in (5,11—2), which suggests the use of curtain at the time. 


V. Theatre in Bengal : 3 


Most of the present day institutions of Bengal are due to the impact . 
of the west and Bengali theatre is one of them. The Bengali stage, though 
a lineal descendant of the ancient Indian theatre, was renovated during 
the early English settlement.in Calcutta. It is a characteristic of English- 
men that they carry their own institutions whereever they go. Hence 
the early English theatres rose out of their social gatherings in Calcutta. 


(a) English Thedtre : 


(i) The earliest theatre in Calcutta was the Play House (1753) in Lal- 
bazar Street standing at the north-east corner of the Mission Row. Its 
position is indicated in Will's Map (1753). The English had thus a theatre 
some years before the East India Co. became the ruler of this country. 
It ceased. to exist "between 1781- M. (2) The Calcutta Theatre, built in 
1775 at a cost of “ one lac rupees’ about 200 years after the Theatre 
(1776) was built by Burbage. It was called the New Play House located 
at the north-western corner of.Lyon's Range behind the Writers’ Buildings. 
Tt continued from 1775 to 1808. It consisted only of “ pit" and ‘ boxes,” 
for which payment was Rs. 8 and a gold mohor. Miss Sophie Goldborne 
describes it in her “ Hartley House” as follows : 

‘The house is about the size of the Bath theatre and consists of pit 
and boxes only, first an area in the centre, the 2nd a range of commodious, 
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"enclosedéor rather separated, seats round it; from one corner of the stage 
to the other....the pit was crowded with spectators. It was lighted upon 
the English plan with lamps at the bottom of the stage and girandoles 
at proper distances with wax candles covered with glass shades as in the 
verandahs to prevent their extinction”. 

(3) Mrs. Bristow’s Private Theatre (May 1, 1789) : 

It is described in the Calcutta Gazette, May 7, 1789, as follows : 

“ Tt was not merely an apartment in a house temporarily filled up for 
& single representation, but a distinct edifice completely furnished—in 
short a perfect theatre differing only from a public one in its diversions”, 

.(4) Lebedeff’s Bengali theatre: A Russian adventurer, Herasim 
Lebedeff organised in 1795 Bengali performances with the help of a Bengali 
linguist; Goloknath Das. It was located in Doomtolla, a lane leading out 
of the Old China Bazar and decorated in the Bengali style. The lane lies 
between Chitpore Road and Chinabazar Lane and shoots off from Radha- 
bazar just to the east of the Pollock Street and is idenditied: as the Ezra 
Street in maps of Calcutta in 1852 and 1885. 

(5) The Chandernagore theatre of 1808. 

(6) The Atheneum, 1812. 

(7) The Kidderpore Theatre of 1815. 

(8) The Dum Dum Theatre of 1817. 

(9) "The Baitakkhana Theatre of 1827. 

(10) The Fenwick Place Theatre. 
- (11) The Chowringhee Theatre, 1813. This exercised a great Mns 
over the educated Bengalees and inspired them with the idea of having & 
Stage of their own. It continued till 1839. "Tickets were priced as Box 

‘Rs. 12; Pit Rs. 8. Door opened at 6 P.M. and closed at 11 P.M. .Tt was 
destroyed by fire on May 31, 1839. The tragic end may be likened to that 
of the Drury Lane Theatre on February 24,1809, and expressed in is 8 
words : 

In one dread night our city saw: and sighed, 

Bowed to the. dust Drama’s tower of pride ; 

In one short hour beheld the blazing flame, 

Apollo sank and Shakespeare ceased to reign. ` 
(12) The Sans-Souci theatre : (August 21, 1839) started by Mrs. Leach 
at the corner of Government Place East, Waterloo Street. It was conss 
tructed by J. W. Collins, the structure measuring 200 ft. by 50-ft. with a 
handsome portico in front. The stage occupied 28 ft. in breadth, 50 ft. 
in depth, the space concealed from the audience above and below being 
appropriated to the green room and the like. The building was sold in 
1846 and St. Xaviers’ College stands now on this site. 
(13) The Lewis Theatre: (September 28, 1872) located at the Chow- 
ringhee Road on the Maidan was built on the model of the English stage 

by Mrs. Lewis. 
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- c Summing up: The English stage was the fore-runner of the Bengali 
‘stage. It was partronised by Bengalis—both the Chowringhee theatre and 
the Sans-Souci theatre owed much to the princely liberality of Dwarka- 
-nath Tagore. It is no disparagement to the Bengali stage to say that it 
was due more to the influence of the English stage, reper the Milica: 
bethan theatre with its asia act modifications. 

(b) Bengali Theatre : 

The English theatres at Chowringhee gave birth to the Bengali theatre. 
(1) The Hindu theatre, December 28, 1831. It owed its existence to 
. Prasannakumar Tagore. It was the first attempt by a Bengali to have a 
‘stage in Narkeldanga. The India Gazette of March 31, 1832, records a 
letter from: an English correspondent: 
“The play commenced at half after 7....The dresses of the actors 
were superably rich and the scenery inferior to that of the principal theatres". 
(2) The Shyambazar Theatre at Nabinkrishna Bose’s house, 1833. "The 
performances continued from -12.30 P.M. to 6.30 A.M. To display thunder 
and lightning, Nabin Babu had apparatus/mechanical contrivances procured 
from England. He had no stage proper in his house and the spectators 
had to move to different places to witness different scenes. 
(8) The theatre at Chhatu Babu’s house, 1857: ^ Obhatu Babu was no 
other than Babu Ashutosh Dev. The stage wore a beautiful appearance 
and was a private theatrical, making an accommodation of about 400 
persons. It gave an impetus to the setting-up of other private theatres, 
‘as for example; in the house of Purnachandra Mukherjee at Jonai (Hooghly) 
in May, 1858, and also of Charuchandra Ghosh in 1857. This was thus a 
‘landmark in the history of theatricals. 
(4) Vidyotsahini Theatre, 1857 : This was set up in the house of Kali- i 
prasanna Sinha. 
"The Hindu Patriot, December 3, 1857, says :“‘ The sage ‘was s beaintifully 
decorated and the theatre room was as nobly adorned as cultivated 
taste could dictate or enlightened fashion could lead to. The peculiar 
characteristic of our theatrical is the absence of dramatic opening which 
belongs to the romantic school of the modern drama. We have the Old 
Grecian way of opening the play by: the appearance of the Manager of the 
"stage, who explains to the audience the nature/charaoter and the incidents 
* of the performances." 
'(5) The Belgachhia Theatre, July 31, 1858 : It owed its birth to the 
. énthusiasm and munificence of Raja Pratapchunder Singh/Tswarchander 
. Singh of Paikpara. This was the first permanent Bengali stage. It was to 

- Bengal what the Globe was in England during the Elizabethan age. It 
marked a new era in the history of the Bengali stage. Says Michael M.S. 
Dutt : “ Should the drama ever again flourish in India, posterity will not 
forget those noble gentlemen, the earliest friends of our rising National 
Theatre." 
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(6) The Mero. Theatre Apt 23, 1859 : It was located at Sun- 
duriapati.. 

(7) The Hast Beija Stage, 1860; It is associated with the pet 
mance of Dinabandhu Mitra's Nildarpan. 

(8) The Pathuriaghaia Theatre, 1865. It was started by dcus: 
Tagore, It was not.a specious house, but a beautifully got up one. The 
scenes were well painted, especially the drop-scene which was “ ablaze 
with aloes:and waterlilies and. was entirely oriental". 

(9) The Sovabazar Private Theatrical Society, 1865 : Kaliprasanna 
Sinha was its Chairman. 

The Hindu. Patriot, February 11, 1867, says: “ The scenes were well 
painted, particularly the. garden scene. As for the concert the amateures 
did. not follow the beaten track of the Belgachhia and Pathuriaghata 
theatres." 
^ (10) The insite theatre, 1867: It was due to G. N. Tagore, J. N, 
Tagore and S. P. Ganguli, who were inspired by Gopal Uriah's Jatra. 
| (11) The Bowbazar Vanga Natyalaya, 1868 : It was exhibited through 
the efforts of Chunilal Basu and Baladeb Dhar. A correspondent of the 
National Paper says: “ The stage was beautiful, scenes were in accor- 
dance with requirements." 

(12) The National Theatre, 1872 : A group of young men of Bagh: 
bazar established the first publie theatre in Caleutta. It was housed in the 
outer courtyard of Madhusudan Sanyal's house on the Chitpur Road, which 
was engaged at a iia rent of Rs. 40. The first performance was 
Nildarpan, 

(13) Bengal Theatre (August 16, 1873) at 9/8, Beadon Street: Started 
by Saratchandra Ghose/Beharilal Chatterjee and erected on the model of 
Lewis Lyceum Theatre Hall. 

(14) The Great National Theatre, December 31, 1873 : Built of wood 
after the pattern of Lewis theatre at Chowringhee under the supervision 
of Dharmadas Sur, the proprietor being Bhubanmohan Neogi. 

Summary: These were the earlier attempts to establish a Bengali 
stage. The structure/size became, however, fixed with the establishment 
of the public theatre in 1872. Henceforth the theatres that were set up 
followed the set pattern towards which these theatres were moving. So 
to trace the influence of Shakespearean theatre in Bengal, it is not necessary 
to survey the subsequent history of the Bengali stage. It becomes thus 
imperátive to single out the directions in which this influence operated. 
VI. -Shakespeare's influence on the Bengali theatre : 


(a) Later developments of Elizabethan stage : 

The earliest theatre established in Calcutta was the Play House (1753). 
It is thus necessary to trace the subsequent developments of the Shakes- 
pearian theatre. Modern researches have revealed that there were 3 types 
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of theatres in Shakespeare's time : the public play house ; the private play 
house; and the Court, Shakespeare was associated with Lord Chamberlaii's 
men, who owned not only a ‘ public’ play house, but also a ‘ private" 
house and some of Shakespeare's plays are likely to have been penned. for 
‘court’ or other, performances, probably influenced by the masque. The 
Elizabethan stage was known as the " apron-stage". The typical Res- 
toration play house differed from that of the Continent. in this. Just-as 
in Italy, the scene space developed out of the periakiot set within the"arch- 
way, so in England, the scenic part of the. stage developed. from that room 
in which Shakespeare had shown Ferdinand and Mirandá playing their. 
amorous game at chess. It is through the proscenium doors that the: actor 
came and went. An approach was made to the modern ‘ * picture-frame.” Tm 
setting for a.play., In the 18th. century, one pair of proscenium doors was 
eut away, the former upper doors made lower doors and the front door 
on each side: converted into a stage box. Besides, the special costümes- 
were designed for Shakespearean. plays. The 19th century. gave little 
io scenic artistry,: the main tendencies may be summed..up in the words 

“ spectacular ” and “ antiquarian”. ; Dora 4 

(b) Shakespeare's arrival, in Calcutta + The first; English | tiene was 
built in the middle of thé 18th century. It is thus. natural -that the Eli- 
zabethan stage as modified up to-date should. he operative as influence over 
the Bengal theatre. Through this, Shakespeare arrived. here. 

(i) Structure/size of theatre: It is evident that the Calcutta Theatre 
. consisted of “ Pit and Boxes".. Miss Sophia Goldborne says. in Hartley 
House : “ It is lighted upon the English plan with lamps at the bottom 
of the stage and girandoles at, proper distances with wax candles covered 
with glass shades as in the verandahs: to ‘prevent their . exynemons 
(it) Plays of Shakespare performed : 
At the Calcutta Theatre were played the following 
"m Richard IIL on February 25, 1788. ; a aiee Sw 
) Henry IV, Part I, on February 8,1788. . . is uk owe ae T 
3) Henry IV, Part IT, on xod: 22, 1788. . 
) Hamlet. Qon ge” EET ue 
) Julius Caesar. ; 

At. Mrs. Bristow's private theatre :- i nds 
) Mrs. Bristow.appeared in the male part of MEN the: pago o 
Brutus, in Julius Caesar. 


|s"ssssE 


C. At the .Wheler Place: Theatre WaS,- performed on May 5, 1997 : 

(7) Catherine and Petruchio, a comedy in 3 Acts-as: altered by- Gartivk 
from Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew. . 

D. At the Chowringhee Theatre were: played : 

(1) Henry IV on July 23, 1814; (2) The Merry Wives of Windsor. on 
September 25, 1818; (3) Macbeth, 1814; (4) Othello. 

E. At the Sans-Souci Theatre were played; ; 08:29 


4 uel ` 
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(11) The Handsome Husband, an vee of the Merchant of Venice 
on November 2, 1843. 
(12) Othello on August 17, and in Serieak 1848. 
(c) Shakespeare on the Bengali stage : 
: Two events contributed to Shakespeare's: influence over the theatres 


: of Bengal: (1) the establishment of Caleutta as the capital of British India 


in 1774; and (2) the setting up in Caleutta of the Hindu College in 1817. 
These helped the spread of English education amongst the Indians. And 
through this, England offered her Shakespeare. 

(1) The Hindu Theatre of Prasannakumar Tagore d on December 
28, 1831, with a part of Julius Caesar. (2) On March 30, 1837, the 
students of Hindu College and Sanskrit College played under the super- 
vision’ of Dr. Wilson: (4) Shakespeare's Seven Ages from As You Like 
It and (i) The Merchant of Venice. (3) In 1852, the students trained by 
Jeffroy and Roshi staged Julius Caesar at the Metropolitan Academy. 


(4) On February 16 and 24, 1853, students of David Hare Academy 


staged a portion of the Merchant of Venice. (5) The students of Oriental 
Semi inary acted the plays of Shakespeare as follows : 
(i): Othello: on September 26, and October 5, 1853. 
_ (ti) The Merchant of Venice on March 2 and 17, 1854. 

(iit) Henry IV (lst part) on February 15, 1855. 

(6) Julius Caesar was staged at Baranashi Ghose Street at the house 
of Pyarimohan Bose on May 3, 1854. 

(d) Theory of stage : 

(i) Theatre]jatras. 

The above survey of the theatres in Bengal makes it clear that the 
theatre was influenced by the Shakespearean stage. In fact, the theatres 
were modelled on it. The English theatres were of English origin. The 
Bengali theatres were set up on the English pattern, as is evident from the 
history of the Bengali and the. Great National Theatres. Besides, costumes 
of actors and scenes were added to the theatre to make it more attractive. 

It is interesting to see that the Bengali theatre did not develop out of 
the Native Jaira. A Jatra resembles a drama in many things in its out- 
ward form: but it has no scene, curtain or stage. Moreover, it abounds 
in, songs. Its spirit is thus different-from that of a theatre. The end of 
a Jatra is to play upon some popular feelings and emotions; whereas a 
drama creates characters in relation to a situation. So, action is the soul 
of a drama; but amplification of sentiments is the keynote of a Jatra. 
Bharata’s, Natya Sastra mentions Jatra: These may be likened to the 
* Mystery " and “ Miracle ” plays of Europe. The Jatra and the Theatre 
might have-a common origin, but one has not evolved out of the other. 
So. says: A. B.-Keith in his Sanskrit drama, p.16: “The dramas of the 
ritual are, in a sense, out of the main line, of the development of the 
drama and the popular side has survived through ages in a rough way in 
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the Jatras, well-known in Bengal, while the refined Vedic drama passed 
away without a direct descendant.” 
(it) Later theatres of Bengal : 


^L Last quarter of the 19th century : 


The subsequent theatres were patterned after the public stage set up 
in 1872. The theatres of the seventies of the 19th century, namely, (1) 
- the National Theatre (1872); (2) the Oriental Theatre (1872) in Krishna 
Dev’s House at 22, Cornwallis Street ; (3) the Bengal Theatre, (August 1873) ; 
(4) the Gxeat National Theatre (December 31, 1873); and (5) the Indian 
National Theatre (August, 1875). "Thereafter came the following theatres 
which more or less followed the set pattern : 

(1) The Star Theatre (1885), sponsored by Gurumukh Roy. The Kohi- 
noor and Monomohan Theatres came later on. E 

(2) The Emarald Theatre (1887). -. i Heats 

(3) The Beena Theatre (December 10, 1887) at 38, Mecchuabazar | 
* Street. -— 7 

(4) The Emarald Theatre (June 8, 1889). 

(5) The Minerva Theatre (January 28, 1893) at 6, Beadon Street. 

It was destroyed by fire as were the Chowringhee and the Sanssouci 
Theatres, but was rebuilt on October 18, 1922. Í : 


TI. ` 3 decades of 20th century : 


The first three decades of the 20th century saw the establishment M 
publie theatres and private clubs that went a long way towards the deve- 
lopment of the theatrical art. $ 


A. Public Theatres : 


(1) The Art Theatre (June 30, 1923). It made a ‘name by staging 
Karnarjun. Ks 

(2) The Madan Theatre (December 10, 1921). 

(3) The Natya Mandir (August 6, 1924). PISO Bhaduri staged 
Sita and made himself famous. 

(4) The Monomolian Theatre. 

B. Clubs: 

(1) The University Institute (1891) was established with Bankim- 
chandra Chatterjee as its President and continued even in the 20th century. 

(2) . The Evening Club at the junction of Cornwallis Street and Kailas 
Bose Street. 

(3) The Old club at the junction of Wellington Street-Bowbazar 
Street. l 2 
(4) The Bichitra at Prani (1916-17): it was converted from a 
home school into a club and Akademy through the efforts of Rathindranath 
Tagore and Abanindranath Tagore built up a gu library of modern 
European books with their own collections. : es 
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IIT. Thirties and after : 

The theatres brought in & wave of new activities. Satu Sen was asso- 
ciated with Vanderbilt Theatre of America. On October 28, 1930, Sisir- 
kumar Bhaduri had been to the Baltimoor Theatre where he staged Sita. 
The stage in Bengal was reformed with improvements in technique. By 
1930 there were three theatres living: Star; Minerva; and Monmohan. 
Thereafter the following made their names: 

(1) The Rungmahal (August 8, 1931). Satu Sen introduced the first 
revolving stage while staging Mahanisha. 

(2) The Natyaniketan: Probodhchandra Guha staged Janani with 
the wagon stage. 

(8) The Srirangam (January 10, 1942). 

(4) The Bharatiya Gananatya Sangha: it helped the establishment 
of peoples’ theatre after the 1943 Bengal famine. Bijan Bhattacharyya’s 
Nabanna reminds one of Durbhiksha-damana-Natak by Jadunath Tarka- 
ratna and Ananda Math by Bankimchandra Chatterjee of by-gone days. 

(5) The Little Theatre Group (1950) formerly known as the Amateur . 
Shakespeareans at the time of the Independence (1947) of India. 

(6) The Children’s Little Theatre (C.L.T.). 

(7) The Biswaroopa (November 11, 1957) theatre. 

(8) The Theatre Centre (December 15, 1960). 

Of these, the Little Theatre Group has been responsible for the revival of 
Shakespeare on the stage, after Sisirkumar Bhaduri’s playing of Hamlet 
in March, 1909. This was really remarkable. The Little Theatre Group 
has staged (1) Romeo amd Juliet (August, 1047); (2) Richard III (1947, 
1951); : The Merry Wives of Windsor; and (4) Othello. 

(iii) Subsequent improvements : 

‘Time is a great innovator. As ages roll by, new innovations are added 
to the old. This is specially seen.in the improvements effected in the 
stage : (1) the apron stage, an extension outward of the stage proper; (2) 
the revolving stage, on which due scene is set while another is being played ; 
(3) the wagon stage, devised to facilitate production and to maintain illu- 
sion, the action being reminiscent of the working of a lift; (4) the sliding 
stage, segments of which are brought into position from the wings. The 
revolving stage was used in Tatinir Bichar; the wagon stage in Anurupa 
Devi’s. Ma. The former was due to Satu Sen and the latter ^to 
Probodhchandra Guha. Both the stages were simultaneously used in 
Srikanta’ at the Star Theatre. Satu Sen is also responsible for the 
introduction of mood-lights in Jharer Rate. ; 
(v) Play as communication of play-wright’s mind : 

. "There were 2 theories current in Elizabethan England :. (1) Aristotle's 
Mimesis dating from the publication in 1570 of a commentary on Aristotle's: 
Poetics, written by an Italian, Lodovieo Castelvetro; and (2) play as 
expression of the author's mind. Shakespeare followed the latter theory. 
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Once the play records the emotions of the characters as well as the play- 
wright’s reactions to the persons/situations, it can inspire the audience 
by its words. Hamlet marvels at the perfections of man: “In Action 
how like an angel" (II, i). Now “action” was used to denote the voice, 
face, body and limbs in the art of stags -playing and rhetorical delivery. 
(e) Theory of acting : 

The great difference between jodia and Elizabethan emotional acting 
lies in the greater experiences of the latter: Its gesture and speaking were 
often incompatible with modern notions of civilised behaviour. “ Rheto- 
rical delivery " associated with an actor consists of 2 parts, though in 
praetice, they are one: (1) the speaker wanting to express.emotion must 
be able to mime; (2) he must be able to enable his listeners to experience 
the literary quality of his pronouncements. The former is called Action 
and the latter Pronunciation. 

The noticeable feature of Elizabethan stage was that it laid stress not 
on scenery so much as'on costumes, so that the eye was focussed on tlie 
actors. The ancient Indian theatre, too, avoided ‘artificial scenery and 
tried to communicate the meaning of the play and call forth the sentiment 
(Rasa) in the spectators through the costume and make-up of the actors 
and their rhythmic movements, summed up in the theory of four repre- 
sentations: Angika (physical); - Vachika (vocal) ; - Aharyya (costumes/ 
make-up); Sattwika (temperament). - dem s AI 

The great difference between a ‘ platform’ stage ' anda‘ picture-frame ” 
stage lies in the relationship of the actor to his audience. It is not'a ques: ` 
tion of realism or lack of realism. When the spectators saw a real actor, 
they imagined an imaginary prince, the real chair suggested an imaginary 
one: the audience was asked to imagine, to respond to an aesthetic ex- 
perience as a result of seeing a stage and the charactér-actings. Says 
H. N. Dasgupta in his Indian Stage, Vol. I (p. 286), about the performance 
of Vidyasundav at Nobin Babu’s Theatre in Shaymbazar: “The scene 
of Sundar seated on the banks of a tank under a Bakul ‘tree was shown 
in the tank within the garden of Nobinbabu. The stately coüncil 
chamber of Beer Singh, the-Raja of Burdwari, was shown in his drawing 
room and the thatched cottage of Malini-in another part of the house.” 

Boys.played the common parts in Shakespeare's day. "This was also 
the situation in the early days of Bengali theatres. It was Saratbabu’s 
Bengali Theatre: (1873) that introduced for the first time female actor, 78 
years after Lebedeffs theatre - bi and 40 years after Nabin Babu's 
theatre (1833). 

VIL Shakespeare on Indian stage other than Bengali : 

Bengal became the chief sponsor of Shakespéare-'Her example was 
followed by other theatres of India. Bombay is the gateway- to India of 
Shakespeare. Since 1860 Marathi, Gujrati, Hindi and ‘Urdu versions 
of Shakespeare’s plays have. been staged. wo de E 
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G) Gujrati Theatre: Gujrat: had, from the 14th to the 18th century, 
no stage worth its name. The Bhabais existed and these were performed 
by wandering players in villages as farces. There were also Garabi dances, 
These catered to the'vulgar taste and a reaction came from a Katha Samaj. 
Ranchhodbhai Udayram became its leader and started the Shakespeare 
Kathasamaj. Two Gentlemen of Verona and The Merchant of Venice were 
staged, The Parsees were much advanced in matters of the theatre. The 
Gujrati company as a business concern was started in 1878. Here the 
growth of.the theatre from the ameteur to the professional paralleled that 
of the National Theatré of Bengal, 1872. The Parsees innovated both the 
stage and the eostüme. Measure for Measure, Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet 
were staged by Kavasji Khatau’s Alfred Natak Mandeli during 1898-1904. 

` (ii) Marathi Theatre: The Marathi language’ grew mainly in Poona 
and Bombay and its theatre was next only to Bengal’s. The first Marathi 
drama was staged at Sangli in 1843. Harikatha is similar to Bengal’s Katha- 
kaia. The 19th century had other types of entertainment: (i) Lalit which 
is ‘a “ variety performance" ; (2) Gondhol similar to Lalit; (8) Bahwrupee 
meaning those who can immitate anybody ; and (4) Dashavatar i in which 
10 inearnations of Vishnu are depicted. Besides, there was a variety known 
as Tamasha which introduced an actor in female role on the stage for the 

fnt time. ' 

‘The Marathi stage was very poor in scenes and scenic representations. 
Hence actors ‘had to depend very much on.the high type of acting for the 
success! of their'performances. Ichala Karanjikar Natak Mandeli staged 
in 1867 Marathi Othello. In 1872, the students of a school in Poona per- 
formed The Merchant of Venice. The Natak Mandeli later on staged Cym- 
beline and the Comedy of Errors. In 1881 were performed in Poorià Othello, 
Cymbeline and King Lear by Aryodharak Natak Mandali : Govind Deval’s 
Othello (zuntarav) was staged with Deval as Othello and Patkar as Tago. 
Shahunagarwasri Natak Mandali had 2 outstanding actors in Gavapatrav 
Joshi and Balabhan Jog. The former hero-acted Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth 
and the latter acted:as Lady Macbeth and Desdemona. Kalkar’s Tratika 
(1892) or Taming of the Shrew attracted audience. ` ; 

"U(d) Hindusthant Theatre: The Parsees «staged in Bombay Hindi 
versions of Shakespeare's play during the period 1910-30. “ Cheap music, 
pompous scenes and high-strung dialogues 7 were its chief features. Aga 
Kashmir, Srikrishna Hasrat, Batab, Mehi Hasan, Radhashyam and others . 
adopted Shakespeare in Hindi or Hindusthani. Prithiraj had an instinct 
for life. The community technique of the folk theatre had its contribution 
here; Through it were possible the joint efforts of actors and audience. 
This provided an opportunity for the build-up of a theatre of which Lope 
de Vega spoke: “The company was like some faces, not a perfect 


feature in it, but because of ind Barmony with which they are united, 
the face is beautiful." 
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The Hindi Shakespeare Mancha poctotmend Hindi Macbeth, in 1958 and 
Hindi Othello in 1963. 

(tv) Urdu Theatre: The earliest drama is Inder Sabha by Amanat. 
Since 1856 the Parsi theatrical companies catered for the amusement of 
the publie. Banarasi, Talib and Lakhnair are the chief play-wrights of 
these companies. Aga Hasbir Kashmiri has been called the ‘“ Marlowe 
of Urdu". The early Urdu version of Shakespeare's play staged in 1898 
was Kavasji Khatau’s. l : , hs 

(v) Tamil Theatre: In Tamil, the Drishya Kavya is a harmony of 
music, dance and poetry. There is no attempt at bringing back to life the. 
old Street Drama except in its special form of Bhagabantamala.. P. S. 
Mudaliar is remembered as a reformer of the stage and a translator of 
Shakespeare’s play. The Madras Dramatic Society was formed in 1875 
by the English and Songli Theatre of Maharastra which showed some pers 
formances in 1880. This gave an impetus to Krishnacharyya of Bellary 
who started the first amateur society of South India, the Sarasa Vinodini 
Sabha. Dashavasatiam was staged -by them. Drama is here called Nada- 
kam, A Tamil As -You Like It was first staged in 1902. Other Shakespeare. 
plays were also staged : Othello (1905) ; . Cymbeline (1907) ; Hamlet (1906) ; 
Romeo and Juliet (1909); Macbeth (1927); Julius Caesar (1932). 

(vi) Andhra Theatre: The Telugu poets did not take to the stage for 
a long time. The Bhagavatam, parties were the dramatic societies. These 
actors not only acted and danced as in the Kathakali. of Malavar, but also. 
sang and conversed. With the advent of English education, the educated 
Andhras (Telugu speakers) demanded dramas in Telugu, similar. to those 
in English. Meanwhile the Parsi theatrical companies from Dharwar toured 
the country and showed their plays. This gave an: impetus and two dramatio 
societies were started : (1). the Sarasavinadini Sabha of Bellary and (2) 
the Sugunavilasini Sabha at Madras. The latter dramas in South India 
languages were staged. Vireslingam translated Shakespeare's The Merchant 
of Venice and Commedy of errors. 

(vii) Kannada Theatre: The impact of English in the 19th century 
brought in its wake the three-fold processes of translation, imitation and 
original creation in Kannada literature. Gokak has rightly said that here 
* Shakespeare presided over the birth of the Kamada blank verse play, 
tragedy and historical drama". Romeo and Juliet was staged on the Kannada 
stage. In the hero’s role ‘appeared A. V. Varadacharya who was dubbed 
by Anie Besant as the “ gifted actor.” 

(oi) Malayalam Theatre: There was a tradition in Malayalam of 
considering drama as literature, as a drishya kavya in the style of Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhuti and others. With, the advent of western education, a new 
interest in acting plays developed. E. V. K. Pillai deserves mention as a 
dramatist influenced by Shakespeare. As early as 1866, K Umman 
Philipose translated Comedy of Errors. ; 
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(ww) Sanskrit Theatre: Sanskrit has been receptive to western 
influence. In the new upsurge of creative activity Shakespeare claimed 
attention of votaries of Kalidasa, Sudraka and Bhavabhuti. As early 
as 1877 ‘Bhranti- Vilasa’ became Sri Saila Dikshitar’s sanskrit translation 
of Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors. Recently Venice- Banijam was staged at 
Calcutta under the direction of Dr. J. B. Chowdhury. 


(x) Panjabi Theatre: The most neglected part of Panjabi writing 
is the drama. This is due to the fact that there is no organised stage. Soa . 
playwright can either read his plays or have them broadcast. The histrio- 
nic art does not consist in either. Iswar Chander Nanda’s Panjabi 
Merchant of Venice was first to be staged (1928). 


r 


(xi) Assamese Theatre: The Assamese have a rich tradition both in 
theatre/Drama. The medieval Ankiya Nat even now holds the field. Drama 
in the modern sense is a gift of the west. Assamese dramas are of 2 classes : 
(a) originals and (b) translations or adaptations from Sanskrit or 
English. For serious dramas, the authors turned to Shakespeare’s 
(i) Comedy of Errors; (i) Macbeth. (iii) Romeo|Juliet ; and (iv) Othello. 
The Ist Assamese comedy of errors was staged in 1888. 


(wit) Oriya Theatre: Dance was an inseparable part of the Oriya 
drama as it was of Oriya’ social life itself. Now the Odissi dance is a sur- 
vival of some proto-Bharata Natya from which sprang not only Bharata 
Natya, but Kathakali, Kuchipudi, a number of Attamas and the dances 
of Siam, Java and Bali. In 1908 Jagannathballava Ghoshe's Premika- 
Premika was published as a translation of Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


(ziii) Sindhi Theatre: In other lands, poetry and drama often go 
together ; but in Sindhi drama has lagged behind while. poetry has forced 
ahead. Mirza Ali Beg's Sindhi Shah Elie (or King Lear) is the Ist play 
of Shakespeare to be staged. l 


Part II: DRAMA 
VIII. Shakespearean Drama 


Drama is not only the portrayal of action but the action itself. Drama 
and theatre appear to be two, but are one. Their union is the aim of the 
stage. All the paraphernalia of the theatre—dance, music, players’ acting, 
spectators’ expectancy—beckon toward the figure known as drama, which 
impersonates a conflict. Says A. Dulles in his ‘Drama’ (1926): ‘The 
match is not easily to be arranged, for the minx called theatre flauants her 
paint box and powder-puff too freely, while the austere grey-beard Drama 
gathers his dignified role about him and express a conventional distaste 
for things ‘theatrical’.” 

6--2130 P—VI 
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(a) Types : 

The types of drama are not imposed by the dramatist on the theatre ; 
but they are reflectors of the spectators’ mood and echoes of his voice. 
Their origins lie deep in folklore.. Two main varieties are the Comedy and 
the Tragedy. Comedy originated in the festivals of Dionysus and its name 
is derived from the ‘Komos,’ a merry chant of the revellers, whose pranks 
were worked up into the nature of farce. Tragedy means ‘goat song’ 
and comes from ‘trag oidia/—it recalls the hymn sung by the dancing chorus 
at the sacrifice of the sacred animal on the altar of Dionysus. In tragedy 
there is a clash between forces, physical, mental or both ; in comedy there 

.is & conflict between personalities, between the sexes or between an indi- 
vidual and society. Ultimately it is the impression that the drama makes 
onthe audience which determines the nature of the type. In tragedy, 
the impression is dark and we are deeply moved; in comedy, the 
impression is light and less penetrating and our sympathies a are not freely 
called into play. 


Two other types may be distinguished: Farce and melodrama. 
Farce comes from the Latin, “farcio” (‘I stuff’) and it means the type of 
drama “stuffed with low human and extravagant wit." It came to be 
applied to 3-Act plays. Melodrama comes from Greek ‘melos’ (song) and 
French ‘drame’ (action) and originally signified only a serious drama wherein 
a number of lyrics were introduced, becoming equivalent to opera. It is 
‘characterised by sensationalism and lack of characterisation. Song, show 
and incident are its chief features whereas buffoonry and extravagant 
plot-development are those ofthe farce. Itis the absence of thespiritual as 
opposed to the physical. which mark these types not from fine comedy and 
fine tragedy. 


A fifth type may be distinguished. This is due to Shakespeare’s 
example. It is the history or Chronicle play. In the Folio Shakespeare’s 
work is divided into 3 kinds: comedy; history; tragedy. The Chronicle 
History flourished during the last 15 years of Elizabeth's reign and owed 
its popularity to the fervour of Armada (1588) patriotism. The newly 
awakened national spirit made the people quick to discern a topical interest 
in the records of bygone struggles against foreign aggression and civil dis- 
union. This may be styled as the Biographical drama, characterised by 
loose structure and diffuse style. The Histories claimed this exemption . 
from severer canons of art because of their political interest. 


(b) Comedy : é 

The middle ages developed two forms of comedy—the. Satyrie and 
the Romantic out of the Latin grammarians of the 4th century, eg., 
Evanthius, Diomades and Donatus. The Satyric concerns a middle way 
of life, town-dwellers, humble and private people; it teaches what is to be 
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avoided. - The Romantic expresses the idea that life is to be grasped and 
includes love-making and running-off with girls. Vincent de Beauvis 
defines comedy in his “‘Speculam maius." Comedy is a kind of poem which 
transforms a sad beginning into a happy ending. This is also Shakespeare’s 
basis—a tale of trouble that turns to joy. It is not only the shape of a human 
comedy, but also of ultimate reality. The story of the universe is itself 
a Divine comedy as Dante saw it: starting in Hell, it moves upwards into 
Paradise, through Purgatory. This finds expression in human terms in 
Chaucer : 


As when a man hath been in poor estate, 
And climbeth up and waxeth fortunate, 
And there abideth in prosperity, 

Such thing is gladsome, as it thinketh me. 


—The knight comenting on the Monk’s Tale. 


The Renaissance viewed comedy in a different light: the Satyric 
sprang into prominence and found its sponsor in Ben Jonson. Punishment 
and deterence became its business : comedy became an instrument of social 
ethics. Hence Jonson knottéd his cat-o-nine-tails; Shakespeare reached 
for his Chaucer. 


In Shakespearean conception of comedy, love is the core of it. His 
comedies end in multiple marriage and these are all marriages of mutual: 
love, which is, like him "gentil". Love is eventually an aristrocratic ex- 
perience, i.e., an experience possible only to natures capable of refinement, 
It is an Eden world, but the apples are.stil in blossom. ` Secondly, this 
conception yielded a narrative structure of adventures leading out of trouble 
into joy. Thirdly, his comedy may be “polysemos, that is, of several 
meanings” as noted by Danse in his “Epistle to.can Grande.” The Merchant 
of Venice is an example. The play may be seen as a presentation of justice 
and. Mercy, of the old/new law and what not. The Tempest is a classic of 
allegories in this respect. 


(c) Tragedy : 


l (i) Nature : 

The Shakespearean tragedy is a tale of suffering and calamity leading 
to death. His heroes are highly placed.so that their fall may prevent a 
‘contrast. Calamities do not befall but proceed from men’s actions which 
are expressive of the doer. It is not the tragedy of weakness but of weak. 
ness betraying strength; character, action and suffering are in a necessary 
concatenation. There is the outer conflict ending in the hero’s death and 
the inner -conflict of his soul. The heroes are exceptional beings, but not 
eccentrices—they are of the same stuff as ordinary men but intensified. 
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Desire, passion will attain in them terrible force. "They are one-sided and 
identify their whole being with one object or passion. This is a tragic trait 
and a fatal gift which has a touch of greatness when it is joined to nobility 
of-mind. Shapespeare reveals this in Hamlet (I, iv, 23-36) : , 


So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, - 
As in their birth—wherein they are not guilty 

Since nature cant choose his origin— 

By their o'er growth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forty reason, 

Or by some habit that too much o'er—leavens 

The form of plausive manners; that these men— 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 


Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault. 


(it) Tragic world : : 

The tragic world is one of action, to which accidents.and character 
contribute, but this is a moral world and necessity. Agents are responsible 
for their actions and the catastrophe is the return of the action on the agents. 
There is justice but not the poetic justice: it is simply the good and the 
evil. Evil is the main spring of the convulsion ; it not only destroys others, 
.but also man himself. And yet evil is within the order and in expelling 
it, the order loses part of its own substance. Hence tragedy is the waste 
of the good involved. ` Tragedy is man’s answer to the universe that crushes 
him so pitilessly— i 


We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed 

Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 

And shares the nature of infinity. A 2 
i 


(iii) Catharsis: 

The function of tragedy as given by Aristotle in his “poetics” is to 
effect proper Katharsis or purgation through pity and fear. Tragedy is a 
vent for emotions of pity and fear. It excites emotion only to allay it. Pity 
and fear when artificially stirred expel latent pity/fear taken from the real 
life. When passion is spent, a pleasurable calm comes in and an emotional 
cure is wrought.-Each of the emotions is defined in the “Rhetoric” as a form 
of pain. Fear is “a species of pain arising from an impression of impending 
evil which is destructive in its nature". Besides, evil is near, not remote 
and the persons threatened are ourselves. Pity is “a sort of. pain at an 
evident evil in the case of somebody who does not deserve it”. Pity turns 


a. 
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into fear where the object is so related to us that the suffering seems to be 
our own. Thus pity/fear are correlated feelings. In psychological analysis 
fear is the primary emotion from which pity derives its meaning. The 
essential tragic effect depends on maintaining an intimate alliance between 
pity/fear. The requirement of Aristotle is pity/fear and merely one of 
them. Pity through its kinship with fear, is preserved from eccentricity 
and sentimentalism. Fear, through its alliance with pity is divested of a 
narrow selfishness. The spectator is lifted out of himself; he becomes 
one with the tragic sufferer and through him with humanity at large. 


The katharsis is thus a refining process : it is the universalising process 
that eliminates the purely personal. The spectator is brought face to face 
with the inevitable, however unexpected it may be. It is in this transport 
of feeling, which carries a man beyond his individual self that the distinctive 
tragic pleasure resides. Pity/fear are purged of the impure element which 
clings to them in life. The net result is a noble emotional satisfaction. 
Tragedy is thus a representation of human unhappiness which: pleases us 
by the truth with which it is seen and the skill with which it is connected, 
The work-a-day world seems a purposeless chaos ; but the world of tragedy is 
is symmetrical. Destiny, Says E. L. Lucas, scowls upon man: his answer 
is to sit down and paint her where she stands. 


(iv) Tragic patterns : 


Shakespeare indicates 3 tragic patterns: (1) External tragedy, such 
as Titus Andronichas; (2) Psychological tragedy, e.g., Richard II; and 
(8) Cosmic tragedy, e.g., Romeo and Juliet. The ‘external tragedy’ has 
its obvious and acknowledged villain, whose deeds of blood and ravishment 
may bring authentic thrill of horror to the gross nerves and imagination. 
But-the actual organisation of society is so far advanced as to leave little 
room for the obvious villian. Besides, he is not an essential factor in the 
production of tragedy. It is the clash of forces that make for and against 
righteousness in man's heart, which yields the tragic thrill. So says” 
Meredith, 


In tragic life, god wot 
No villian need be: Passions spin the plot; 
We are betrayed by what is false within. 


This is the "psychological tragedy,” as for example, Julius Caesar, Hamlet ; 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


Thus in the course of literary evolution, the external tragedy gives 
way to the ‘psychological tragedy’. But there is a third grade, attainable 
only by the gods or titans of literature. This is “cosmic tragedy”. From 
the contemplation of good/evil in the individual soul, the philosophic mind 
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passes to that in the totality of things. Raised to this plane, tragedy ceases 
to be a mere record of the pity/fear of the facts of human nature and takes 
shape as an arrangement of heaven, a grave and unflinching exposure of 
eternal laws which make of man nothing more thari an outraged toy. King 
Lear and Macbeth are the examples. Hence, the 3 patterns may be desig- 
nated as: tragedy of villainy ; tragedy of character and the tragedy of fate. 


(d) Poetic drama: Shakespeare wrote: 5 books of verse and 38. 
dramas. The connecting link between them is poétry. In other words, 
poetry is their common platform. His dramas are thus poetic dramas, t.e., 
dramas written in poetry.. As such they are distinguished from prose 
dramas. Drama, it is said, is an imitation of life, of reality. But reality 
is not so simple; it is like a set of chinese boxes, an inner one. still fitting 
inside the last one opened. ,Roughly speaking reality is two-fold : Outer 
‘and inner. The outer reality consists of deeds/words, whereas the inner 
reality in the passion, motive and conscience of character. "The prose drama 
concentrates on the former and the poetic drama on the latter. Secondly, 
the two types differ as to their dramatic effect. Dionysus is the god of 
drama-—a wine-drunken god. Hence “Intoxication” is what is wanted in 
& drama. And this is best provided by the poetic drama : dramatic poetry 
is to experience as wine is to the grápe. Prose is the un-intoxicating utter- 
ance of common experience, whereas in poetry the utterance is fermented 
into metre and heady image. Thirdly, poetic drama exhibits character 
at a higher pressure than actuality. The laws of exaggeration/simpli- 
fication are put into a design. The lowest grade of. character begins where 
real life leaves off. The current of life flows through characters at a fliercer 
strength and their resistance, too, is fiercer as for example, King Lear. In 
‘a prose drama a murderer may exclaim at the sight of blood in his hand : 
“Good Lord, it won’t come off ;": But in a poetical play, he gives out that 
his bloody hand would “the miulittedincus seas incardadine". The func- 
tion of poetry in a drama may thus be summed up in the words of Aber 
^ Crombie: “It is to be the alcohol to which the human organism answers 
with an intoxication of sense, mind and emotion, bringing them into a unity 
.of triumphant, delighted self-consciousness, bright enough to turn for a 
while this obscure fate of life into some clear nature lit through and through 


with ourselves.” l 


(e) The Grand style : 


A common Shakespearean drama is a five-acter, divided into scenes. 
But most of them when played had 2 or 3 short passages in the action. With 
a turbulent crowd standing round the stage, impatient and prone to speak, 
delay was dangerous. Hence, both the playing and speaking were much 
swifter, than is usual today. In Shakespeare’s hands, Marlowe’s “mighty 
line" became more and more flexible and attained perfection of expression 
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in every direction, great and small, tragic and comic. It is nearer to the 
Longinian "sublime", called by G..Saintsbury the “Grand style". It has 
such a force that it can transmute the subject and transport the hearer, 
Transport and transmutation are its characteristics. This syi, comes in 
easily with the simplest of words. Examples are— 

(t) A horse; a horse; my kingdom for a horse : (Richard III, V, 5). 

(ii) Absent thee from felicity. a while (Hamlet, V, 2). 

(iii) Never, never, never, never, never (King Lear, V, 3). 

Shakespeare wrote one lac lines, of which 28,000 are in prose; 7,000 
in rhyming verse, and 65,000 in blank verse. A blank cartridge contains 
no bullet, so blank verse is not loaded with rhyme. It is a verse of a parti- 
cular kind ; Verse in lengths of 5 repeats of the same pattern of an unstressed 
syllable followed by a stressed. Two patterns arè thus noticeable : a small 
unit of foot and a bigger one of lino. A varied verse differs from regular 
verse and also from prose. Regular verse has one rhythm ; we know what 
is coming next. Prose has also one rhythm ; we do not know what is coming 
next, because the rhythmical pattern is completed only with the end of the 
sentence. In a varied verse we do not know what is coming next, but we 
know what would come next if the verse were regular. Such a verse has 
two rhythms: (i) a strict basic beat; and (ii) a freer movement, though 
not so free as to break away from the first. It is contrapuntal rhythm, 
compounded of two melodies, that is found here, as-for example, in Ariel's 
speech (The Tempest, I, 2, lines 196-206) : 


I boarded the King’s ship; now on the beak, 

. Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam'd amazement. Sometime I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; on the topmost, 
The yards, and bowsprit, would L flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join. 


VIII. Bengali dramas: The Bengali drama proper was born in the 
10th century—some were translations/adaptations of Shakespearean dramas ; 
some were patterned/print after them ; and some were original. 

(a) Translations and adaptations : 


(1) Bhanumati: Chittavilas (1853)—adapted by Hara Chandra Ghosh 
from the Merchant of Venice. Long says: "Shakespeare's ideas, but given 
in a Bengali dress ; well and ably done". Bhupendranath Vandyopadlyay's 
*"Saodagar" is another version staged in December, 1915. 


(2) Charumukha COhittahara (1864)—rendered into Bengali by Hara: 
Chandra Ghosh from Romeo and Juliet. Hema Chandra Vandyopadhyay 
had another version in 1895. 


(8) Nalini Vasanta (1868)—is an adaptation of the ee 2 Hem 
Chandra, Vandyopadhyay. 
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(4) Sushila-Vira Sinha (1868) —Adapted by Satyendranath Tagore 
from Cymbeline with Indian Setting. Chandra Kali Ghosh had another 
version known as Kusum Kumari Natak (1868). 


(b) Sushila Chandraketu (1872)—rendered into. Bengali by Kanti 
Chandra Vidyaratna from Twelfth Night. It was an adaptation. 


(6) Bhrama Kautaka (1873)—adapted to Indian conditions by Veni- 
madhab Ghosh from the Comedy of Errors. Iswarchandra Vidyasagar 
had already published it as a story in prose with Indian characters and 
background under the title “Bhranti Vilasa" (1867). 


(7) Rudrapal Natak (1874)—is an Indianised version by Haralal Roy 
of Macbeth. Some scenes were translated by Rabindranath Tagore, e.g., 
speeches of the witches in 1880 and published in Bharati. Giris Chandra 
Ghosh, the well known actor and dramatist gave a translation which was 
staged in the Minerva Theatre (Calcutta) in 1892. 
(8) Amar Sinha .(1874)—translated by Pramathanath Basu from 
Hamlet. í 

(9) Bhim Sinha (1875)—adapted by Tarini Charan Pal from Othello. 

Debendranath Basu’s version was staged at the Star Theatre in 1919. 

(10) Madan Manjan (1876)—adapted from the ‘Writer’s Tale’ by 
Viharilal Adhya. 

(11) Sarat Sasi’ Natak (1882)—adapted from Mid-summer Night’s 
dream by Nilratan Mukhopadhyay. | 

(12) Bhisakduhita (1888)—is a novel based on All’s well that ends well 
written by Gobinda Chandra Ray. 

(13) Tin Bhagni (1897)—a prose adaptation by Satischandra Datta 
from King Lear. 

(14) Anangarangini (1897)—adapted by Annadaprasad Basu from 
As you like it. A 

(15) Julius Caesar (1899)—translated by Haraprasad Sastri from 
Julius Ogesar, and staged on January 27 at the University Institute. 
l Another translation was made by Jyotirindranath Tagore in 1907. 

(16) Vinimaya (1909)—adapted. by Virendranath Py from Measure 
for Measure. 

(17) Cleopatra (1914)—translated by Pemakan Bhattacharyya 
and staged at the Minerva Theatre. 

,(18) Veronar Bhadrag yugal—translated by Sourindramohan Mushox 
padhyay from the T'wo gentlemen of Verona. 

(19) Chamundar Sikhsa sa ie as from The Taming of the shrew 
by Nagendranath Raychaudhuri. 

(20) King John (1916)—a story for children by Asoke Guha made 
from the play. 

(21) Richard III (1961)—8 story for children made by Asoke Guha 


from King Richard III. 
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(22) Much Ado about nothing (1961)—a story by Asoke Guha from 


the play. 

(23) Henry the Eighth (1962)—a childrens’ story by Asoke Guha from 
the play. 

(24) Coriolanus (1962) —2 childrens’ story made by Asoke Guha from 
the play. 


(25) Timon of Athens (1962)—a story for. cure by Asoke Guha 
from the play. 

(26) Titus Andronicus (1962)—a story for children by Asoke Guha 
from the play. 

(27) Merry Wives of Windsor (1963)—a childrens’ story by Asoke 
Guha from the play. 

(28) Loves’ Labour Lost Hoa story made by Asoke Guha from the 
play. 

(b) Revival of ateena: Hamlet was ae by Sisirkumar Bheduri 
on March 17, 1909, at the University Institute.- With-the Independence of 
India (1947) the “Amateur Shakespeareans” came into prominence. Since 
1950, they have been known as the Little Theatre Group. They staged (1) 
Scenes from Romeo and Juliet in August, 1947; (i?) Richard IIT (1947); 
(iii) The Merry Wives of Windsor ; (iv) Othello ; (v) Macbeth ; and (vi) The 
Merchant of Venice, the latter two in translations. ' 

(c) Shakespearean Model: The Shakespearean drama bends the 
model in Bengal so far as its construction was concerned. This operated 
in the following. spheres : e 

(i) Dramatic design: Each drama has a plot through which runs-a 
“dramatic line". This line is marked by 5 characteristics: (¢) Initial 
incident originating conflict; (2) Rising Action in which conflict grows in 
intensity ; (3) Climax of curses at which one of the contending forces gains 
an upperhand; (4) Falling Action or Denouement in, which movement 
towards success is marked out ; and (5) Conclusion or Catastrophe i in which 
conflict is brought to a close. G. Freytag (1816- 95) has @ praan struc- 
ture" of 5-act drama, symbolised in the following figure : 

This natural 5-fold structure of a pa Climax - 
dramatic story accounts for the division - he aN 
of a drama into 5 acts. This division 
reached the modern stage through the 
Latin’ tragedies of Seneca, which. exer- 
cised an enormous influence over the . e 
Reriaissance dramas i in’ England. This’ Inciting / moment b 
had its basis on the normal division of a 
Greek tragedy into (1) & Prologue; (2) - 
3 Episodes; and (3) an Exodus—5 parts = 
in all. Latin comedies were also broken Š 
up into 5 acts in the 16th century. ad 


" alan D *YT 
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It may.be noted here that the Natya Sastra mentions -10 types of 
dramas of which the Wataka is the most important. The Indian Naiakas 
open with.prologues and are divided into Acts, the number of which must 
not ‘be less than 5 or more than 10 (XX, 9T). These Acts, however, are 
not a set of clearly divided scenes as in modern compositions. ‘An Act 
consists of a series of more or less loosely connected scenes which due to 
its peculiar technique could not be separated from one another. -It is marked 
by 8 characteristics : (1) Only the hero is to be made prominent (XX, 18); P. 
(2) It only includes those incidents which can take place in course of a singlé? 
day (XX, 23); (3) It is not to include representation of eventa relating to 
facts of excessive anger, favour and gift.and the like (XX, 20- 1). 


(ii) Adoption in Bengali Drama : 


(1) This model hasbeen followed in the first original Bengali drama, 
^o viz, Bhadrarjun (1852) written by Taracharan Sikdar. ` The author writes 
in his preface: "'This book has-been written in a very new style. This 
drama has become almost European in the development of action and 
incidents. I have not adopted the dramatic action of a Sanskrit play, e.g., 
Nandi, the arrival of Sutradhar and. actor on the stage, their prologues and 
other actions, eto." : 


(2) Kirtibilas (1852): Jogendrachandra Gupta says in his preface 
that he has directly followed the model. 


(3) Michael-M. S. Dutt in a letter to Gourdas Bysack writes: “I am 
aware that there will, in all likelihood, be something of a foreign air about 
my drama. ‘Remember that I am writing for that portion of my country- 
mon whose minds have been more or less imbued with western ideas and 
modes of thinking; and it is my intention to throw off the fetters forged. 
for us by & servile admiration of everything Sanskrit.” 


. . The 6-act division of drama became thus well established and the 
subsequent history of Bengali drama followed them. 
(ati) Tragedy : . 


Ancient Indian drama does not recognise tragedy. No tragic incident. 
oan take place in course of the play, because, death is never allowed to be 
represented on the stage. In faot, nothing indecorous is allowed to be 
steged in the sight or hearing of spectators. As a result; the early Bengali 
tragedians had to go in for tragedy to Shakespeare. Í 

(1) This is evident from the preface to Kirtibilas (1852), the first 
Bengali tragedy, written by Jogendrachandra ‘Gupta: “Indian pundits 
imagined that it was not proper to end a play by keeping a religious man 
in sorrow. But it is only a mistake on their part." 

(2) Umeschandra Mitra wrote his Bidhava-Vivaha-Nataka (1850) and 
claimed that this was "the attempt made to introduce the regular tragedy 


“~ 
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into Bengali drama”. But this is not correct as Kirtibilas was the first 
tragedy. The author gave reasons as to why he followed the tragic muse 
in his second edition (1857) : 


“Our national idea of the purposes of drama is that it should only 
amuse. With purpose to limited, the drama would not be an effective 
instrument of social reformation. A comedy can never well attempt to 
alter popular opinions. A tragedy in most cases can, and that for obvious 

weasons.”’ 


(3) Nildarpan (1860) by Dinabandhu Mitra is a 5-act tragedy, directed 
against the abuses of the indigo-planters. 


(4) Krishnakumari (1861) by Michael Madhusudan Dutt. It is 
really the first tragedy in Bengali. 


(5) Prafulla (1889) by Girischandra Ghosh. This is a domestic tragedy. 


It would appear from above that the Shakespearean tragedy became 
the model in Bengali and it showed developments from external tragedy 
to psychological tragedy and therefrom to cosmic tragedy. 


(iv) Comedy : 


. Not only did Shakespeare lead in tragedy but he also gave an impetus 
in the development of comedy. Aristotle spoke of tragedy ridding us of 
pity and fear; his theory of comedy is unfortunately lost. It may be 
answered here that comedy did perform the same service for (1) a malice, 
the Schedenfreude, which makes us desire to abuse and ridicule our neigh- 
bours and also (2) the appetites of sex, “the good gross earth” at the roots of 
human nature. Both these functions as modified by Shakespeare are found 
in the earliest Bengali comedies. 


(1) Ramnarayan Tarkaratna's Kulin Kul Sarvaswa (1854) was the 
first social comedy given to the Bengalees to point out the glaring evils of 
polygamy. i 

(2) Michael M. S. Dutt wrote 2 comical farces—(l) Ekey Ki bale 
Sabhyata ? (1860) and (2) Burho Saliker Ghare Roa (1860). 


(3) Dinabandhu Mitra’s Sadhubar Ekadashi (1886) is unique in this. 
Here the character of Nimchand is portrayed with an eye to the comic 
spirit involved in it. He says, “Tread English, write English, talk English, 
speechify in English, think in English and dream in English”. The author 
wrote two other comedies. Biye Pagla Buroh (1866) and Jamai Barik 
(1872) which are also interesting. 

(4) The comic muse found its sponsor in Amritalal Bose. Here the 
Romantic comedy was transformed into a satirical one. Chorer Upor Bat- 
parhi (1876), Vibaha-vibhrat (1884) and Chatujje and Barhujje (1886) 
are worth mentioning in this connection, i 
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(v) Verses and prose : 


Following Shakespeare the early Bengali dramatists used verse and ` 
thereafter prose. It isthrough verse that the poetic drama came into 
fashion. The fruit of a poetic idea dramatically conceived is what a poetic 
drama is. This aims at producing a series of situations or moments : these 
result in emotional expression more akin to a lyrical poem than to a speech y 
in a novel. Hamlet’s “To be or not to be" is comparable to a 
“Break, break, break”. 


Giris Ghosh led the way in this direction. Jana (1893) is his best. 
Her soliloquy is all poetry : 


Just as in darkness desp 
Atoms move and shout 
‘Involute is Nature in inert matter, 
The cirrhus smokes at crack of doom, 
And burns .in thunder. 


This is done in a special rhythm known as ‘Gairishi rhythm’. It was. 
formerly used in Kaliprasanna Sinha’s Hutam  Pechar Naksha (1862), 
Brajmohan Roy’s Danava-bijaya and Rajkrishna Roy’s Haradhanu bhanga 
(1881). But Girish Ghose’s credit lies in specially adopting it for the stage. 
It is a variant of Madhusudan’s blank verse, suiting the needs of character. 
For dramatic action neither Dinabandhu’s payar (couplet) ‘nor Madhu- 
sudán's 14-syllabled Amrittrakshar was suitable. Hence Girish forged 
this new weapon. This is comparable to Shakespeare’s transformation 
of-Marlowe's ‘mighty line’. 


_ It was a fashion with the 19th century dramatists to use verse in 
drama just as it was in the age of Shakespeare. This vogue continued 
up to the end of the century. Even Rabindranath Tagore was influenced by 
this. The King and the Queen (1889) which was staged on June 7, 1890 on 
the Emerald Theatre, is written in blank verse. It was subsequently - 
changed into Tapati (1929) where the medium is prose. Visarjan (1890) 
was staged on June 26, 1926 on the. Natyamandir Theatre on Cornwallis 
Street. It is written in variable blank verse. Prose also occurs in a very - 
few places. It is a tragedy. In a colloquial style is written 'Lakhmi's 
Pariksha? (1897). This opens up new vistas in thé dramatic possibilities 
of the common tongue as used in verse. Vidaya Abhiswp (1911) was nee 
at the Minerva Theatre on August 9, 1913 and written in verse. 


(vi) Dramatic conventions: There were certain dramatic conventions 
which were followed in Bengali dramas. Some are found both in Bharata’s 
Natya Sasira and Shakespeare's plays; but the direct impetus is due to 
the latter. 

(1) Dramatic unities: The 3 unities of time, place and action are | 
ascribed to Boileu : “Let the stage be occupied to the end by a single com. 


^ 
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pleted action which takes place in one spot in one day.” This is ned- 
classician and adhered to in tragedy but romantic drama ignored this. In 
fact, Shakespeare jumped over time and place, the Wénter’s Tale being an 
example of excess. In two cases—the Comedy of Errors and the Tempest— 
he confines his plot to one day and practically to one spot. The Tempest 
is remarkable in the almost complete correspondence of stage—time with 
actual time. Of course, the unity of action is observed in the inter-weaving 


of plots and sub-plots. 


The Bengali dramatists had Shanaipeats as their model in this respeot. 
Dinabandhu Mitra’s Nildarpan (1860) shows ‘unity of time’ confined, not 
to ‘one day’ but to 20 days: Act I—3 days; Act II—1 day; Act III— 
2 days; Act IV—4 days; Interval—4 days; Act V—4 days. Place- 
unity is confined to Golak Basu’s house, Sadhucharan’s house, Saheb's 
kutti, Indrabad kutchery and jail. Hence, the two unities of time and 
place have been disregarded in the romantic way. There is one great 
action which combines 3 streams—the Basu family of Swaspur, the oppression 
of the ryots and the behaviour of the indigo-planters—and carries them 
forward to the ocean. 

(2) Soliloguy : One of the direct means to self-revelation is the 
soliloquy. Shakespeare accepted this as it was a convenience and a freedom. 
It could be directly: used to tell a story ; the character turned to something 
like a chorus. In Hamlet it has been of immense help. So it is in Macbeth, 
King Lear, Othello, Enobarbus is a chorus. in ‘Antony and Cleopatra. 
Michael M. S.-Dutt follows Shakespeare in this respect just as other dramatists 
of Bengal. Ibsen was the first dramatist in the west to omit soliloquy from 
the drama, because in real life people do not use it. A' man may murder 
a thought, but E: does not shout aloud.so as to be audible a sundried yards 
away. 

(3) Dramatic hedging: It is a technique by which the Aaii 
redeem the unpleasant elements in their character by showing their peculiar 
position and thereby restore them to our sympathy. This is shown by 
Shakespeare in the characters of Shylock and Brutus. Jyotirindranath 
Tagore has redeemed Vairabacharya in his Sarojini (1875) and Rabindra- 
nath Tagore his Raghupati in Visarjan. 

(4) Mask: The Elizabethan masque had been a simple affair of 
dress-up, tableaux and mime. A variant of this is seen in Kiranchandra 
Bandyopadhyay’s Bharat. Mata (1873) and Bharate Yavan (1874). 
Bharatmata appears in masque. ; : 

(5) Ghost: The ghosts appear in Julius Ceasar, Hamlet and Macbeth. 
The supernatural in Shakespeare has a reality in the conventions of the 
time. "Girishehandra Ghose’s Chanda (1890) ‘and Kalapahara (1896) 
introduce the supernatural, which have a spiritual reality as well. 

(6) Clown] Fool : Shakespeare niakes a distinction between a clown 
and a fool. The former is unintentionally funny because of his ignorance. . 
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like Dogberry. The latter is a professional jester at the court and chosen - 
because of his sharp wit. Examples are Touchstone, Feste and also Fool in 
King Lear. The character of Bidushaka is similar to the Fool and used by 
Girish Ghose in his Jana and others in their dramas, for example, in 
Amritalal Basu’s Harischandra (1898). 


(vit) Influence : 


Shakespeare's influence may also be traceable in the similarity of 
characters and situations in Bengali dramas. Examples are: l 

(1) In Kirtibilas (1852): ee Gupta. shows traces of Hamlet—the. 
two 9 heroe are similar. - 

` (2) Michael's Gada in Burho Saliker. Ghare Roa (1860) reminds one of 
Lancelot Gobbo of the Merchant of Venice. 

(3) Dinabandhu Mitra’s Jaladhar and Jagadamba in Nabin Tapaswini 
Natak (1863) are taken from the Merry Wives of Windsor. i 3 

. (4) Kalipada Bhattacharyya's Prabhabati (1871) shows ue of. 
the Merchant of Venice. i 

(5) Hamlet casts its shadow over Lokshinaroyan Chakrabarti’ s Nanda 
Vansochhed (1873). . 

` (6) Selim in eyo enec TP 8 Aehrumatt (1879) is reminiscent 
of Othello. 

` (7) Some incidents and situations have been imported from Macbeth 
and Romeo and Juliet into Umesh Chandra Gupta’s Hemmalini. (1874). 

(8) Traces of A Midsummer N ight’s Dream are Roticeahie in Jyotirindra- 
nath Tagore’s Punarbasanta (1899). 

(9) The influence of As You Like It is traceable in nthe latter part of 
Girish Ghose's Maner Matan (1901). 

: (10) Blockman Fish in Bouma (1897) by Amritalal Basu is patterned 
after Christopher Sly of the Taming of the Shrew. 

(11) Shakespeare was a Romantic dramatist; concerned more with 
emotional appeals of characters. This was possible in drama through tlie 
medium of verse. In the use of prose and verse he showed very nice dis- . 
tinctions according to the ranks of speakers as also according to their dis- 
position of mind. Besides, he was an actor-dramatist. All these charac- 
teristics find fulfilment in Girishehandra Ghose of Bengali. The latter 
declared : “The great poet Shakespeare is my ideal. I have followed in his 
footsteps” (Kumudbandhu Pens Girish Chandra and paints Literature, 
p. 38).: 

' Shakespeare's influence: is thus densos in Girish Ghose's plays in 
(i) 5-act division of plays; (i) conflict of passions— revenge, madness, 
&yrrany, conspiracy, lust, adultery and jealousy ; ` (iii) fool and jester; 
(iv) use of verse and prose; and (v) Gairishi rhythm. ‘But analogy should 
not go far. Girish is not so subtle in his delineation. of characters as 
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Shakespeare: the former remains at the outer fringe of ees whereas 
the latter goes inside as well. 
(i) A: Translations/adaptations in languages other than Bengali: 


(i) Assamese 


(1). Bhenicara ‘Sacda (1850), translated i Jajneswar Sharma from 
the Merchant of Venice. 

(2) Bhramaranga (1889),- tainted by Ratnadhara Baruah and 
others from the Comedy of Errors. 

(3) Chandraballi (1910), wansleted by Durgeswar Sharma bos 
As You Like It. 

(4) Bhrimdarpa (1917), an Vindel translation of Macbeth by Deva- 
nanda Bharali. A i 

(5) Amarlila (1922), from Romeo and Juliet by Padmadhar Chaliha. 

(6) Dhurnuha (1931), from the Tempest by Jajneswar Sharma. 

. (7) Ranjeet (1935), from Othello by Sailadhar Rajkhova. . 

(8). Lear (1950), from King Lear by Dulalchandra Barathskur. 


(i) Gujarati 


(1) Vapha par Japha (1888), from SERRE by Bahmanji Aavarsisi 
Kabaraji.. 

(2) Ascharyakakara Bhulavani (1892), from oin of Errors by 
Maganlal Harilal Parikh. 

(3) Julius Caesar (1898), from the uis of the same name by Narbhe- 
sankar Pranjivan Dave. 

(4) Chandra Raman (1906), translated from ane Well That Ends Well 
by Narbheshankar Pranjivan Dave. 

(5) Thay teva thaio'to gam vachche rahie (1906), from Measure 
for Measure by N. P. Dave. 

(8) Othello (1907), from the play of the same n&me by N. P. Dave. 

(7) . Venice—no vepar (1911), from the Merchant of Venice a N. P. 
Dave.. 

(8) Karkasha par Kabs (1912), pont the Taming of the Shrew by 
N. M. Shukla. 

(8) Romeo and Julia (1918), from the play by yes) Vrajray 
Desai. 

(10) Denmarh—no Rajkumar 1917), from Hamlet by N. P. Dave. 

(11) Tandave Nritya (1947), from Macbeth by Apabhai Motibhai 
Patel. 

(12) King Lear (1959), Bon the play of the same name by Rajendra 
Raval: a novelised version. 


(13) Tempest: Cymibeline (1959), by Ramesh Jani: a novelised 
version, Es 
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(14) Baramirat (1959), by Karsandas Manak from the Twelfth N uns 
a novelised version. 

(15) Winter’s. Tale (1960)—by Profulla Thakor: a novelised €— 

(16) Much Ado About Nothing (1060)—by Karandas Manek: a 
novelised version. 

(17) Antony and cleopee = (1960)—by Paresh Dalal: a novelised 
version. 

(18) As You Like It (1960)—by Janak Dave: a novelised version. 

(19) Midsummer Night’s Dream C062 BY Rajendra Raval : 
novelised version. 


(iii) Hindi 


(1) Bhram Jalak Natak (1879)—adapted from Comedy of Errors by 
Ratnachande. This is lithographed: and is the earliest known translation. 
- (2) Durlava Bandhu Ya Vamsapur Ka Mahajan (1880)—adapted with 
Indian Setting by Bharatendu Harish Chandra from the Merchant of Venice. 
(3) Sharad Ritu Ki Kahani (1881)—from a Midsummer Night’s Dream 
by Mitra Vilasa Press. 
(4) Sahasendra Sahasa (1893)—from Macbeth by M. P. Chaudhari. 
(5) Othello (1894)—from-the Bengali version by Gadadhar ‘Sinha. 
(6) As You Like It (1897)—by Gopinath Purohit : a prose translation. 
(7) Premlila (1898)—by: Gopinath Misra from REomeo:and Juliet. 
(8) Tuphan (1902)—from the T'empest by Jagannath Prasad Chaturvedi. 
- (8) Snehapariksha (1903)—from SAT Lear by Pandit Dadrinspeysns 
& prose translation. 
(10) Jayanta: Bhalabhadresh Ka. Rejskumar a a amie 
by Ganapati Krishna Gurjar. 
(11) Julius Caesar (1915)—from the play by iat Sitaram ; " & prosé 
translation. Eb n 
(12) Raja Henry Pancham (1915)—by: Lis: Sitaram. 
.(13) King Richard II (1915)—by Lala Sitaram : a prosé třanslation, 
(14) Bagula Bhagat (1915)—a novelised version from ue for 
Measure by Lala Sitaram. 
(15) Manamohan Kajal (1915)—from M: us Ado About N oting by Lala 
Sitaram. 
(16) Honhar Dpi (1915) —from Pericles by Garinda dass 
(17) Vyartha Savdeha (1916)—from Winter Tales by Govindadasa. 
(18) King John (1923)—adapted into Hindi by Avadhesapati Varma. 
(19) Cymbeline (1925)—by Lala Sitaram. A 
(20)- Nisphal Prema (1958)—by Raghav Rangey from Love’s sid 
Lost: a prose translation. : 
. .(21) Parivartan (1958)—from the Taming of the Shrew ae Raghay 
Rangey : a prose translation. 
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(22) Barahavim Rat (1961)—from the Twelfth Night by Kuladip 
Kapur : a prose translation. 


(iv) Kannada 


(1) Bhrantivilasa (1876)—by B. Venkatacharyya from Isvarchandra 
Vidyasagar’s Bengali version of Comedy of Errors. . 

(2) Macbeth (1876) by D. B. Channabasappa. 

(3) Jayasinharaja Charitre (1881)—by M. S. Puttanna from Cymbeline. 

(4) Kamalksha Padmagandhiyara Katha (1881)—by B. B. Venkatesha 
from Romeo and Juliet. 

(5) Raghavendra Rao Nataka (1885)—by G. K. Churamuri from 
Othello. 

(6) Panchali Parinayam (1890)—by A. Avandarao from the Merchant 
of Venice. tos 

(7) Chandamaruta (1893)—by Karnataka Granthamala from the 
Tempest. 

(8) Gayyaliyannu Sadhu Madnivike (1897)—from the Taming of the 
Shrew by B. Somanathayya. 

(9) Satimani Vijaya (1897)—by B. Samanathayya from All’s Well 
That Ends Well. 

(10) Kusumkara (1897)—by M. R. anna Rao from the Two Gentlemen 
from Verona. 

(11) Hemachandraraj Vilasa (1899)—by M. S. Puttanna from King 
Lear. "T" 

(12) Hamlet (1905)-—by Anandaraya. 

(13) Manjuvani (1914)—by N. Srikantha Sastri from Winter's Tale. 

(14) Pramilarjuniya from Midsummer Night's Dream by M. L. 
Srikanthesgauda. 

(15) Kamalavati Parinaya from As You Like It by V. Shamaraya, 

(16) Julius Caesar (1931)—by T. Tatacharya Sharma from the play 
of the same name. — : 

(17) Jack Cade (1959)—by D. V. dac from King Henry VI: 
only selections. 

(18) Dvadasa Ratri (1960)—by Masti Venkatesayyanagar from the 
Twelfth Night. f 


(v) Malayalam 


(1) Almarattam athava are nalla slapom NR Comedy 
of Errors by K. U. Philipose. - 

(2) Varshakalakathà Uses nom Winters Tale iis K. Chidambara 
Vadhyar. 

(3) Kamakshi Charitam (1883)—from As You Like It by K. Chidambara 
Vadhyar. 
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(4) | Simhala Nadan from Cymbéline by K. C. Vadhyar. 

(5) Romeo and Juliet (1890) by Tabias Zacharias. 

(6) Pariklesaraja vinte katha (1891)—from Pericles by P. Veloyudhan. 

(7) Kalahimi Damenakam (1893)—from Taming of the Shrew by 
K. V. Mappila. 

(8) Lear Natakam (1893)—by A. G. Pilla. 

(9) Hamlet Natakam (1897)—by K. K. Tampuran. 

(10). Avivekathalundaya Apathu (1903)—by K. P. Pilla from Othello. 

(11) Oru Putiya Savitri (1905)—by K. C. Vadhyar. 

(12) Vasantikasvapnam (1907)—by C. U. Variyar from Salk 
Nights Dream. 

(13) Manam pole inangat on (1919)—by C. P. Thonias from Tut 
Night. 

(14) Richard Tritiyam by K. C. Vadhyar. 

(15) Aranya Preman (1931)—from the Tempest by V. T. 8. Menon. 

(16) Venice le vyapari by A. G. Pilla from the Merchant of Venice. 

(17) Prataprudriam attave Strisahasam (PERS K. C. Vadhyar 
from Macbeth. 

(18) Julius Caesar (1953)—by P. S. Nayar. 


(vt) Marathi 


(1) Othello namake natakacha Marathi Bhasantar (1867)—by M. “G. 
Kolhatkar. 

(2) Sheras Savvasher (1867)—-from the IS TORUM of the Shrew by S. P. 
Pandit. 

(3) Strinyayachaturya Nataka (1871)—from Merchant of diis by 
A. V. Patkar. 

(4) Vijoysing (1872)—from Julius Caesar by K. G. Natu. ` 

(5) Bhural (1872) —from Comedy of Errors by V. R. Mobani. 

(6) Tempest natak yache Marathi Bhasantar (1918) by N. as Kirtana 
from Tempest. 

(7) Atipidcharita (1881)—by G. M. Ranade from King Lear. 

(8) Sashikala ani Ratnabela Natake (1882)—by N.'B. _Kamitakar 
from Romeo and Juliet. 

(9) Sudhanva (Manipurcharaja) (1883)—by R. V. Phadke from Pericles. 

(10) Mohvilasit (1881-82)—by V. M. Mahajani from Winter's Tale. 

(11) Vikar Vilsit (1883)—from Hamlet by G. G. Agarkar. 

(12) Two Gentlemen of Verona (1885) by D. M. Kher. | 

(13) Vallabhanunaya (1887)—from All’s Well That Ends Well by 
V. M. Mahajani. 

(14) Taranatak (1888)—from Cymbeline by V. M. Mahajani. 

(15) Madhuyaminiswapna Nataka (1888)—by K. N. Athalye from 
Midsummer Nights Dream. 
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(16) Veshvibhram Natak (1891)—by K. P. Gadgil from Twelfth Night. 

(17) Jayajurav Natak (1891)—by B. R. Nanla from King Richard III. 

(18) A Viramaniani Shringar-sundari (1893)—V. B. Kelkar from 
Antony and Cleopetra. 

(19) Athens Ethil Timon Navacha Umrav (1895)—by ©. A. Limaye 
from Timon of Athens. 

(20) Manajirav (1898)—by S. M. Paranjape from Macbeth. 

(21) Kapidhwaj Othva Kapat—Prabhava Nataka (1904)—by L. N. 
Joshi from King John. 

(22) Raja Raghunathrav Athva (1904)—by H. B. Atre from Henry 
VIII. 

(23) Chaturgadehya Vinodi Striya (1905)—by P. G. Limaye from 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 

(24) Rajachagaj (1906)—by P. G. Limaye from Much Ado About 
Nothing. 

(25) Premgumpha Natak (1908)—by Natyakala Pravartak Sangit 
Mandali from As You Like It. 

(26) Samanshasan Natak (1910)—by Natyakala Provartak Mandali 
from Measure for Measure. 

(27) Pancham Henry Charit (1911)—by K. B. Belasare. 

(28) Bandacha Prayaschitt (1915)—by N. G. Limaye from King 
Henry IV. 

(29) Manasinha (1944)—by M. V. Phatak from Coriolanus. 


(vit) Oriya | 


(1) Premika-Premika (1908)—by J. B. Ghosha from Romeo and Juliet, 

(2) Tempest (1924)—by B. C. Raychowdhuri. 

(3) Hamilet (1934)—by A. K. Vandyapadhyay. 

(4) Tuve Yepari Bhalapáo (1954)—by Jai Hind Book Depot from 
As You Like It. 

(5) Bhavisara Vanika RE Jai Hind Book Depot from Merchant 
of Venice. 

(6) Othello (1959)—by M. Manasinha. 


(viii) Punjabi 


(1) Othello (1911)—by T. Singsevak. 

(2) Bhul Bhulaiyan (1912)—by M. Singh Vaid from Comedy of Errors. 

(3) Dukhi Raja (1927)—by Balvant Singh from King Lear. 

(4) Shamusah (1928)—by J. C. Nanda from Merchant of Venice. 

(b) Jion Bhave (1945)—by Nihal Singh Ras from As You Like It. 

(6) Macbeth (1958)—by Sant Singh Selkhon. 

(7) Vadhu Vipath Ambala (1958)—by Kartar Singh Sapda from 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

(8) Athens da vasi Timon (1961)—by puse: Singh. 
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(ix) Sanskrit 


(1) Bhrantivilasa (187 T)—by Sri Saila Dikshit foli Comedy of Errors. 

(2) Varantikasvapnam (1892)—by R. Krishnamacharya . from Mid- 
summer Nights Dream. 

(3) Othello—by Rajaraja Varma. 

(4) Yathabhimatam (1956-7)—by Udyanpatrika. 


(x) Tamil 


(1) Hamlet (1869)—by V. V. Pillai. 

(2) Venice Vartakan (1874)—by Venugopslachariar from the Merchant 
of Venice. 

(3) Prachanda Marlon (1880)—from Tempest by V. V. Pillai. 

(4) Romeo Juliet: enpavarkalutaya Katai (1885)—by P. V. R. Raju. 

(5) Makarajan Katai (1886)—from Cymbeline : a novelised version. 
Sarasangi.(1897)—is another translation by T. R. S. Chettiyar.. 

(6) Rozalind Charitram es) rom As You Like It by Natesha 
Shastri. 

(7) Pertira Charitram (1887 )—from Winter's Tale -by Natesha Shastri. 

(8) Vayola. Charitram. (1892)—from THU Night by S. M. Natesha 
Shastri. 

(9) Natuvenirkkanavu (1898)—from Midsummer as Dream by 
S. N. Aiyar. 

(10) Takamyuraippola Mannuyurai Ninai  (1808)—£om Mousyé for 
Measure by S. M. N. Shastri. 

(11) Saguna Sukesar (1899)—from Two Gentlemen from Verona by 
C. B. Aiyangar. E 

(12) Othello enra. Moriyan (1903)—by A. Madhavayya. 

(13) Bibhram Vinasam (1905-06)—from Comedy of Errors by A. 
Venkatacharyya. 

(14) Vikatasundari (1906)—from Taming of the Shrew by A. K. Pillai. 

(15) Lear Meharajan (1914)—by C. K. & Sons. 

(16) Macbeth (1914)—by C. K. & Sons. 

(17) John Mannan (1921)—by A. P. Chattiyar. 

(18) Koneri Arasakumaran (1930)—from King Henry by P. 8. 
Madaliyar. 

(19) Virasimhan (1951)—by A. K. Adittar from Filius Caesar. 

(20) Viramurasu (1957)—from Much Ado About N othing by Shamukha 
Sundram x P. Tandavasayan. 


(zi) Telegu 


(1) Ceasar Charitram (1876)—by V. Vasudev Sastri. 
(2) Venice Vaniya Natakam leka Suhrut Subhashitanu (1850) by 
G. Srirammurti. 
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‘(3) King Lear (1890)—by M. K. Chetti.. 

(4) As You Like It (1891)—by M. M. K. Chetti : a prose translation. 
(5) Jayadratha Natakam (1894)—by V. Padmanabharaju from Othello, 
(6) Macbeth anu Natakam (1895)—by . O. Sivaramkrishnanna. 

(7) Susena Vijayamn (1898)—from Cymbeline by J. H: Rao. 

(8) Sri Raghudeva Rajiyamu (1899)—by J. R. Bhavanarayana from 
. Pericles. 

(9) Malativasantam (1899)—by T. SV. NEDENSQUBAMIDE from the 
Tempest. : 
(10) a Satimani (1904)—by T. R. Bhavanarayanadu from 
All's Well That Ends Well. 

(11) Pratitundu (1916)—from Hamlet by V. S. Sarma. 

(12) Bhranti Vilasamu (927) —by Sa a 8 Varaka Vulu 
from Comedy of Errors. 

(13) Viharalila (1933)—from Twelfth Night by D. G. Rao. 

(14) Sumitra Charitram—from Winters Tale by K. Viresalingam. 

(15) Kumaredvaya Vilasamu—from a Gentlemen: f Verona by K. 
Vireslingam. 

(16) Dasa Kesari Vilasamu—from Timon of Athens by K. Viresalingam. 

(17) Gayyalini Sadhu Cheyuta—from Taming of the Shrew by K. 
Viresalingam. 

(18) Malati Madhukaram—from Romeo and Juliet by K. Viresalingam. 

(19) Bhanumati Riesa font Much Ado About Nothing by K; 
Viresalingam. 

(20) Dharmakavachopakhyanamu—from Measure for M easure by K, 
Viresalingam. 

(21) Coriolanus (1962)—by Lakshikantamohan. 

(22) Antony-Cleopatra (1962)—by Lakshmikantamohan. 


(ait) Urdu 


(1) Tazir-i-venice Mii SAN Merchant of Venice by 1 x. M. Fateh 
Ali. 

(2) Aina-i-rozgar (1888)—from Taming of the Shrew by A. H. Khan, 

(3) King Lear (1893)—by Lala Sitaram. 

(4) Jahangir (1895)—from Hamlet by Umrao Ali. 

(5) Jafar (1895)—from Othello by A. H. Khan. 

(6) Mashuga-i-farang (1896) —from Romeo and Juliet by J. P. Barq 
Sitapuri. 

(7) Fardanendva Miranda (1896)—from Tempest by M. S. Khan. 

(8). Bhul bhulaiyam (1896)—from Comedy of Errors by Firoz Shah 
Khan. 
-.(9) Yarun ki mihnet barbad (1809)—from Love's Laour Lost by M, 
Salaiman. 
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(10) Murid-i-shak (1900).—from Winters Tale by M. S. Agha: Haqr. 

- (11) Junun-i-vàf& (1900)—from Titus Andronicus by A. L. Shed. 
(12) Diparir (1901)—from As You Like It by Charandas Bakshi. 

(13) Cymbeline (1902)—by M. A. Azir. 

f (14) Jami-i-ulfat (ftum Midsummer Night's Dream by M. A. A. 
A. Kekoravi. 

(15) Shahid-i-nar (1904) from Measure for Measure by M. S.-A. Hasr. 

(16) King Richard Sivram (1906-07)—by N. P. Batab: 

(17) Antuni and Kalabatrah—from Antony and Cleopatra by I. Dehlari 


ae) Sindhri 


The contribution of the “D. J. Sind College Amateur Dramatic Society” 
is noteworthy in this connection. The translation of “King Lear” by Mirza 
Kelich Beg.is considered the best. 

. B. Comparative estimate. of entries in different languages : 

"The National Library (Calcutta) publication—‘‘Shakespedre in India’: 
PAY given the following "us (p.11): 2 : 


“Language ; i : . . No. of entries 


Assamese - Vs ae v 15 
“Bengali ^ ' C HET 
Gujarati ` VM a 7 d ge 7 a Org 
Hindi — . $i Se 2E s SU "o 
Kánüadà ^" 7° we ae 7 js .. - 96 
Malayalam T as ix . 40 
Marathi wt otha. a OO ec (97 
Oriya mE am OE T to uk 7 
Panjabi E os PNE es 18 
Sanskrit T BEVE iis Fe 7 
Tamil App. «uia "ode i5 a "$5.88. 
Telugu m ate s T 62 
Urdu - tei Lao c*Ee | 
670 


(a), Ancient Indian Dramatic Theory 


Bharata’s Natya Sastra (4th Century A.D.) is a theatre on dramaturgy 
according to which the Sanskrit plays were written. Some say, Bharata 
jg not the name-of the man. A. K. Kumarswami says in his Dramatic 
History of the World, p. 187 : “Bharata consists of 3 syllables. Bha stands 
for Bhava, which is gesticulation; Ra for Raga which is vocal musie ; Ta 
for Tala which is keeping time by means of cymbals. These are known 
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as Bharata. This gives prominence to gesticulation or action". Nandi- 
keswar's Abhinaya Darpana (13th century) is another work giving in- . 
formation as to acting. From these, an idea as to drama can be gathered. 


(a) Meaning of Natya 


‘Natya’ is ordinarily translated as ‘drama’. But etymologically 
it means ‘dance’ as is evident from the root ‘Nrit’. In Harivamsa (2nd - 
century) there occurs an expression ““Natakam nanrtruh” (i.e., they danced 
a play). Hence natya means dance, drama or their fusion, as India did 
not recognise one without the other. Natya and Natak are synonymous. 
It is distinguished from “Nritiam”, which is without gesticulation. In 
Nritya on the other hand rasa (flavour), Bhava iGoepoulatae) and Byanjana 
(suggestiveness) occur. 

The terms rupa or rupaka (representation) and preksha (spectacle) 
denote dramatic works and are characteristic of Indian drama. Here. the 
emphasis is on the spectacle, and not on the action as in the Greeks. Secondly, 
this drama depends on dance, song and instrumental music. Hence the 
Natya Sastra gives the following definition of a Natya :. 

“A miniery of the exploits of gods, the Asuras, kings as well as of 
householder in this world is called drama”. (I, 120). 


* OO aa Dies 


This description of the Natya falls in line with Cicero’s view that 
“drama is a copy of life, a mirror of oustom, a reflection of truth”. This 
is Aristotle’s mimesis. Indian drama is an imitation (Anukriti) of situations 
(avasthana), 7.e., action and reaction of the dramatis personae under the 
circumstances that arise as the plot develops. The representation is made 
by 4 kinds of induction (abhinaya): (1) bodily motion ; (i) voice, (i) 
costume; and (iv) expressions. Acting and mimetic dancing coincide; 
the gestures state meanings and manifest moods (bhava) with a view to the 
testing of their flavour (rasa) by the audience. e 

Dramas are classified according to the subject (vastu), the nature 
of the hero and the predominant flavour. Ofthe 10 forms, Nataka is the 
most perfect. The plot has 5 parts : seed; expansion ; episode; incident ; 
denovement. The action has 5 corresponding situations: taking hold; 
effort; promise of success; assurance of.success; fruition. Finally, there 
are 5.conjunctions (sandhi): protasis (mukh); epitasis (pratimukh) ; 
fetus (garvha); delivery (avamarsha); and gathering-up (samhiti). 


c) Difference between Sanskrit] English Drama 


(i) The Sanskrit drama presents events leading to the identification of 
spectator with the focus of the situation: the same feelings are assumed 
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in the spectator and the focus. -The English drama transports the spectator 
from ordinary situations to the dramatic situation so that he views the 
central. figure objectively. : j 

, (4) There is less action in Sanskrit drama, because it is the presen- 
tation of a basic mental state at its highest relishable pitch through successive 
stages. The English drama has more action because it tries to present 
aesthetic figuration for the arousal of social feelings/emotions which can 
only be stirred by action. 

(iii) In Sanskrit drama the appeal is to the highest aesthetic senses 
viz., eye/ear, and not to taste and touch. In English drama all the senses 
are appéaled to. 

(iv) The highest level of aesthetic experience is Ananda. At this 
level, the self shines in its aspect of Ananda. There is no affection of even 
the basic mental state in its universality. 'The universalised aesthetic 
objects sinks back into the subsconscious. This level is Rasa (flavour) which 
is the objective of Sanskrit drama. ` ae = 

- But the kathartic level is lower than this. It is here that the self is 
affected by Sthayi bhava (the basic mental state). Here object shines as 
distinct from subject yet both are universals. It is the level of indeterminacy 
but not of complete indeterminancy. or immediacy. This is the pattern 
of Aristotelian Katharsis. Recently there has been a change in this attitude. 
John Gassner in. his “Katharsis and the modern theatre” has pointed out 
that there can be no complete purgation for the spectator without 
“enlightenment” following upon the- experience of “‘pity- and fear". 
This “enlightenment” moves forward to Indian Ananda. 


: (d) Influence 


Dr. V. Raghavan lias PENE up the position i in his address at the drama 
seminar of the Sangita-Natak-Akadami as follows : 

“In the classic Chinese drama presented in gesture and song, there is 
not only the preservation of codified system of Gati or gaits but a con- 
siderable part of our angika or chitrabhinaya. The Chinese classics, 
the Nohi of Japan, the Behon of Thailand, the Ramayana dance of Laos, 
the Cambodian ballet, the Burmese poye and the Ceylonese Kandyan dance 
preserve for us chapters of Bharata’s Natya Sastra.” 


(xi) Play Production 


(4) An author writes his play but cannot himself convey. to actor its 
meaning. A man of the theatre interprets this meaning to players and he 
is called the producer. He thus stands midway between the author and the 
players. The theatre is an institution, potentially influential and this 
can be used for the advancement of modern ‘civilisation. The Greek drama 
was the tragedy of impotence whereas the Elizabethan drama was the 
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tragedy of power. And Shakespeare played a major role here. He was the 
actor and manager and as such aware of the problem of Shakespeare the 
playwright. If Shakespeare the poet writes: 


Not marble ! nor the gilded monuments 
of princes, shall outline this powerful rhyme, 


his problem of performance lives also. 
(i$) Actor 


Acting is largely determined by the theatrical style which encompasses 
‘the players. The theatrical style is of two kinds: presentational and re- 
presentational. The former is suggestive rather than photographic—it stylises 
the showing of character and events. It projects the dramatic story by 
expressive means. The Greek theatre had its formalism—formal moods 
and costumes, heavily soled boots and the like. The representational 
production seeks to show events and reactions as in life: it seeks to create 
the illusion of actuality. Actors’ virtues are : (i) dignity of stage presence ; 
(ii) ability to speak verse or prose with precision and understanding, and 
(iti) capacity to interpret the emotional nature of his character. His craft 
consists in temperament, that is, the capacity to feel emotion and technique, 
that is, the capacity to express it. With these the actor creates his character. 
Hence the art of acting is greater than the actor: it lifts him above. the 
level of the amateurist. Various are the styles of acting: (i) star system 
with the star’s tendency to “upstage” the rest of the cast; (2) ensemble 
acting regarding the entire performance as a unit; and (3) Stanislavsky 
system at the Moscow Art theatre. The third is the method of psychological 
naturalism which sets the actor to find within himself the justification of 
the words/deeds of character; to free himself of muscle tension; to build 
himself into the situation. 


(iii) Producer 


The producer reads the play and becomes its critic and spectator. 
Stage directions do not exist for the producer. He examines characters 
of the play and thinks about them in relation to the available human material. 
The casting of the play is his next business. 


The dimensions of a scene and its entrances are determined with re- 
ference to movements. The make-up and costume of actors are visualised. 
He follows the maxim : “Every movement like every line, should have a 
meaning and a movement in the midst of a line destroys the effect of the 
words." Dialogue he considers and then the rehearsal. “The theatre” 
says A. Duke in his Drama, “is continually proving itself greater than the 
playwright. When plays become too life-like or too argumentative or too 
prosaic, the theatre naturally rebels against them. There is only one way 
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of producing A Doll’s House or the Arms and the Man—it is the author's 
way. But there are diverse ways of producing A Midsummer Nights Dream 
or the Twelfth Night.” 

One fact emerges from the history of Elizabethan dramas: it is the 
dependence of authors on the number of actors available. The part of 
Jacques in As You Like It was an insertion made by Shakespeare when 
Barbage had grown too old to act Orlando. Secondly no women appeared 
on the public stage and boys played their parts. Cleopatra alludes to it 
while describing the ignominy of being led to Rome: 


The quick comedians 
Extemporally will stage us and present 
Our Alexandrian revels : Antony 
Shall be brought druken forth and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 
Y the posture of a whore. 


(iv) Indian Scene 


Girish Chandra Ghosh of the Bengali dramatists is the most 
Shakespearian of all. It was Vivekananda who commented on Bilwamangal 
(1886): Girish had out-Shakespeared Shakespeare in this drama. He 
was an author, a producer and an actor. Such a combination gave a 
speciality denied to many. In the production of Shakespear’s plays 
Thomas Betterton, the Chief actor of the Restoration period was supported 
in play-production at Drury lane by his wite. David Garrick held his sway 
over the London stage from 1741 till his death in 1779 though “he acted 
Macbeth in a bagwig and Hamlet in a contemporary Court dress”. Later 
came Mrs. Siddons, England's greatest tragic actress, who performed with 
her brother J. P. Kemble. Edward Kean started at Drury lane in 181€ a 
more impassioned school of acting. Coleridge says of him that to see him 
act is "like reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning." 

The Bengal stage can also boast of Keshab Chandra Ganguly, Ardhendu 
Sekhar Mustafi, Girish Ghose, Surendranath Ghose, Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, 
Ahindra Chaudhuri, Durgadas Banerjee and Nirmalendu Lahiri. They 
helped production of plays. Of course the earlier Shakespearean Roman- 
ticism gradually gave place to Realism. Rabindranath Tagore also appeared 
in the role of Valmiki on February 26, 1886 while his Valiniki Prativa was 
staged. 


(v) Universal appeal 


A dramatist needs actors/audiences to realise himself. Hence he 
must come to terms with the theatre of his day. A play which has never 
found a theatre, actors and audiences is really no play at all. Nowa dramatist 

~transcends the limitations of time and place if he treats the eternal verities 
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of human life. Hence his ideas must be taken from the common stuff; 
they need not be rebellious and revolting. The playwright works in the 
concrete and with instances. Tt is thus unlikely that he will be an origianl 
thinker. Somerset Maugham points this out in “The summing up.” 


“The only ideas that can affect them when they are welded to- 
gether in that unity which is an audience are those common-place, 
fundamental ideas that are almost feelings. These, the root ideas 
of poetry, are love, death and destiny of man. The great truths are 
too important to be new.” 


This is what Shakespeare does and that is why eachsucceeding 
generation sees therein its own lineaments. So did the Bengali theatre 
and its dramatists in their early days. 


XV Theatreland 


A play lives in the theatreland. Says Peter Ustinov in his Preface 
to his Plays About People: “No plays have survived their epochs unless 
they fulfilled two cardinal requirements. Firstly, the flow of wit or emotion 
had to be continuous/unpredictable. Secondly, they had to be practically 
designed to give actors the widest possible scope for the interpretation of 
nature....... The two basic requirements are really only one requirement, 
because the nature of acting/the nature of play-wrighting are indivisible”. 
Both Aeschylus/Shakespeare compressed their treatment of themes in the 
conventional form. Although the world is a stage, all the citizens in the 
world were neither players nor presentable material for play charaoters. 
Emotion rather than intellect was the main ingredient; love was of primary , 
importance; the “triangle” in life appeared. This theatreland has varied 
appeals: (i) a factory of thought; (¢)) a prompter of conscience; (iii) 
an elucidator of social conduct; (iv) an admonition against despair/dull- 
ness; and (v) a temple of the ascent of man. A playwright holds his mrrior 
up to nature : he also says with Romeo : “T will be a candle-holder and look 
on”. This applies as much to Shakespeare as to the Indian dramatists. 

Shakespeare influenced the Indian theatre and dramatists. But it 
is not true to say that India had no originality at all. This she had and 
in plenty. Shakespearean influence. had been the greatest up to the end 
of the 19th century; it lingered diminishingly up to the twenties of the 
20th century. It was received through the ‘Little Theatre group" (1950) 
which continues the tradition of the “Amateur Shakespeareans". The 
20th century brought in Ibsen and Chekhov. Still the native tradition 
modified the influence and made it its own. Rabindranath Tagore adopted 
the tragic ending of Shakespeare in his "King and Queen" (1890), but the 
feeling is Indian. Years ago, Michael M. S. Dutt wrote: “No real improve- 
ment in the Bengali Drama could be expected until blank verse was intro- 
duced to it." This Tagore did in his drama, wherein prose was also used. 
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Redemption is brought about by self-sacrifice: Conflict and sadism. are 
resolved in the transformation of the Being of a dearer relation. © is the 
case with Joy Sinha of Bisarjan (1891) also written in Blank verse. This 
verse is a mixture of Michael’s blank verse and also of Gairishi rhythm. 

Rabindranath’s originality is traceable in Kaler Yatra (1932), 
"Seshbarsan (1925), Sarodotsav (1908) and Falguni (1914). Here the dramatic 
technique is Indian and at the same time global. Goethe’s Faust in his 
prologue for the theatre brings out the distinction between the dramatic 
and the poetic : 


Manager: More closely view your ae of the night ! 
The half are cold, the half are rude. 
One, the play over, cravés a game of cards ; 
Another a wild night in wanton joy would spend. 


Poet : Depart; elsewhere another servant choose 
What! shall the bard his godlike power abuse? . 
Man's loftiest night, kind nature’s high bequest ; 
‘For your mean purpose basely, sport away? —— 


Rabindranath's Kaler Yatra (1932) reads as follows : 
Soldier: What wil you do, poet ? 
Poet : I will sing to the tala. l 
In Falguni (1916) he says—“we need no scenery—we require men's, 
heart where we will raise pictures with melodies." 
- XV Epilogue 


Shakespeare has survived these 400 years. His present portrait. 
deserves mention. Various have been the experiences of readers.. To 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon the impression has been of awe: “I felt almost: 
afraid to be alone in the room with him—as if I was in the presence of some- 
thing supernatural" Darwin "read Shakespeare and found it so intolerably 
dull that it nauseated him." This shows that the purely analytical habit: 
of mind has a withering effect on imagination. The scientific advancement 
has led to psychological analysis of Ibsen and other dramatists and given 
birth to social and realistic dramas. The cinema has had its influence; so 
also has radio with three fields of projection embraced by the composite 
theatre arts—(:;) the spoken drama, the stage; (ii) the visual drama, the. 
cinema; (iii) the aural drama, the radio—the basic dramatic idea under« 
goes radical change to suit particular uses of each. It goes without saying 
that these have affected Shakespearean plays. Still it is Shakespeare who 
keeps “‘in the highway of life,” because he sees life steadily and sees it uni 3 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, __ 
All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, : 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. X 
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The Indian theatre and drama has not at present the same 
Shakespearean influence as it had in earlier years. It is drifting apart and 
gradually coming to its own. True it is that a nation is known by its theatre. 
Calcutta can claim only four theatres: Biswarupa; Minerva Theatre; 
Rangmahal; and Star Theatre. This compares unfavourably with cinema 
houses which number 90. It is thus necessary that the following steps 
should be taken to extend the theatrical art and encourage dramas : 

(a) Open air theatre should be established in big parks of the town 
as well as in big huts in the mofussil. 

(b) There should be a theatre Hall in each municipality. 

(c) A state theatre should be established so as to eliminate com- 
mercialism. 

(d) A cooperative publishing society should be founded to publish 
dramas. l 

In this connection Hamlet’s words naturally come to the mind: “The 
play’s the thing.” But we might add, transposing a well-known line of 
Kipling: “The plays are more than the writer of the plays.” For the 
plays are indeed the celestial omnibus of Forster where we may discern all 
kinds of climate and landscape as also the mysterious people who inhabit 
these regions. l - 


THE FINAL CURVING 


RuBY ZAGOREN 


Wind's voice has deepened, 
Its breath grown colder 

For days have shortened, 
The year grown older. 


The sky bas sobered, 

Its back is stooping 
From weight of weather's 
Incessant trooping ; 


And none, impartial, 
Escapes observing : 
He too is caught in 
The final curving. 





VOICE OF THE HAUNTED RUINS 


MANOJKUMAR SARKAR 
Research Scholar, Calcutta. University 
I 


The first half of the nineteenth century is almost barren in dramatic 
production. A few melodramas and farces, however, keep the stage 
engaged while the audience are few and irregular, and when dramatic per- 
formance of serious plays is monopolised by Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
On the whole, the standard of drama and enthusiasm of the reader and 
audience are deplorable. 

All the great romantics tried' their hands on drama with little or no 
success. Wordsworth’s solitary experiment with drama, The Borderers 
(1797 3) written in blank verse, in spite of its Gothicism of atmosphere and 
sincerity of mood is too much influenced by Shakespeare’s Othello and King 
. Lear, Mrs. Radcliffe's Romance of the Forest and Godwin’s Things as they Are. 
Conflict in this play is more on the spiritual plane than based on action. 
It resulted from the clash between Godwinism and personal experience. 
The story element is not well fabricated and the central idea is always hidden 
under the overwhelming mist of improbability. The play, ‘though power- 
fully written is decidedly wanting in theatrical quality." 

Of the four plays, written by Coleridge, Remorse (1798) and Zapolya 
(1817) deserve to be mentioned. Remorse, like The. Borderers, is a play, 
the action of which is stagnated by protracted dialogue. The influence 
of Schiller and of the Gothic drama are readily detectable in this play which 
has an abstract theme—the progress of the soul towards remorse. Zapolya 
is a close imitation of Shakespeare's Winter's Tale though ` occasionally 
reminiscent of As You Like It, Cymbeline and The Tempest. Southey col- 
laborated with Coleridge in writing The Fall of Robespierre (1794)? and 
himself wrote Wat Tyler (1794), a play expressive of crude republican enthu- 
siasm, which was attacked in the House of Commons. 

Byron wrote five tragedies of which Sardanapalus (1821) is the 
most characteristic of the author. This is a poetic drama which delineates 
the character of Sardanapalus, the voluptuous and effeminate King of Assyria. 
The author’s strength and sympathy are profusely illustrated here and it 
contains certain memorable passages conveying hatred against war. There 
are touches of greatness and sincerity in the drama but judged as a whole 
it is ineffective and never comes into comparison with Shelley’s The Cenci 
(1819) which is one of the greatest illustrations of dramatic perfection rarely 


1 Herford, The Age of Wordsworth (1922), p. 141, 
? Act I by Coleridge, II & III by Southey. 
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achieved in the romantic age. It is one of the finest poetic dramas in the 
range of English Literature. Primarily a drama of emotion, there has been 
a blending of classical elements, Gothic. accoutrement and romantic 
elements in the play. Based upon the sordid tale of an Italian incest, omni- 
potent in mischief, and the vengeance of his humiliated daughter and wife 
upon him, the drama has immense possibilities even in the present times. 
But the authorities of théatres, who highly admired the play, were sensible 
enough nob to perform it on grounds of immorality. Prometheus Unbound 
(1818) and Hellas (1821) are famous for their magnificent poetry and soaring 
flights of superterrestrial imagination, but earthly stages have no capacity 
to produce them; they are to be set in the frame of the entire universe. 

Keats’ best, Otho the Great (1819) is too weak to be mentioned ; Scott’s 
dramatic career is equally fragile. More impressive, however, were the 
dramas of Miss J. Baillie (1762-1851) and J. S. Knowles (1784-1862), George 
Colman the Younger (1762-1836) and O'Keeffe (1746-1833). - In spite of 
their lacking in the poetic gift, these dramatists ruled the stage which was 
gradually plunging into the abysmal depths of decadence. 

Such was the frustrating background which drew from Beddoes the 
adverse comment that drama had become a ‘haunted ruin’. He loathed 
revivalism and was inclined to original creation, to beget a definite type of 
drama. ‘Say what you will,’ he said, ‘T am. convinced the man who is to 
awaken drama must be a. bold trampling fellow—no reviver even however 
good. These reanimations are vampire-cold. Such ghosts as Marloe, 
Webster, etc., were better dramatists, better poets I dare say, than any 
comtemporary of ours, but they are ghosts. With. the greatest reverence : 
for all the antiquities of the drama, T still think that we had better beget 
than revive...... Just now the drama is a ‘haunted ruin. Himself 
thoroughly read in the dramaties, old and new, Beddoes despised the loathed 
condition of contemporary drama and set sails on the unknown oceans to 
explore new regions of sensibility through the medium of drama. Death’s 
Jest Book, completed about the year 1829, is & bold experiment with the 
theme of the immortality of the soul—a subject which preoceupied him 
since his apprenticeship period as a physician. The experiment was bold 
enough, and, as is natural in all such cases, obscure to those minions who 
pretended to be his promoters in England. It was most unfortunate for 
English drama that the script of Death’s Jest Book was sent back for revisions 
to its author in Germany. It was a terrible shock to him, a shock from 
which he never recovered in life. He revised the text time and time again 
but it was not published till one year after his death, in the year 1850. 

This play is difficult to judge as a whole for frequent revision-work 
done upon it. There are three distinct versions of the play and the available 
text may be made out of one of these versions. The theme of the play is 
not vengeance of dead Wolfram as many critics have suggested. - It is rather 
a drama of crime ‘and retribution. Duke Melveric,who.caused the 
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‘death: of the father of Isbrand and Wolffam, and dishonours of their sister, 
-is the point of attack. Isbrand and Wolfram enter the service of Melveric 
to take vengeance upon him; Isbrand poses there as the court fool and 
Wolfram as a knight. Wolfram is sent to rescue Melveric from captivity 
among the robbers of the African coast. He carries out the mission with 
success and meets the Duke there in love with Sibylla whose affection has 
been already given to Wolfram. Contention arises, and.Melveric tries to 
kill him by a poisoned cup and then, when Wolfram has gone to release him 
from a band of outlaws, Melveric repays his generosiby by stabbing him 
to death. Melveric returns to the country where he is followed by Wolfram’s 
ghost and the play ends mysteriously with the death of all principal characters. 
In the final scene the ghost of Wolfram leads Melveric off to the sepulchre. 

There are weird supernaturalism, charnel-house scenes and strange 
‘thedléy of conspiracy in the play, ‘but the interest is never lost. A ‘willitig 
‘suspension of disbelief’, prompted by the strange power of the dramatist, 
overwhelms the reader who goes oii enjoying a sensational episode written 
in beatitiful poetry. The play presents almost nothing derivative. Though 
“in the use'of macabre it is reminiscent of Webster and other Elizabethan 
dramatists, ‘there is the unmistakable sign of originality all through ‘the 
play. One can easily dismiss Beddoes as a mere creator of— 


SE as ui 
& d a “Fantastic beatis atoll as Jurks 
E In some wild poet when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim." 


but not very comfortably, I suppose. The charge of the absence of objective 
correlative has been brought against him; so has suffered Shakespeare. 
A patient and minute examination of his works easily proves that he Was 
really worthy of high recommendations from the greatest poeti of the Victorian 
‘agéTéniiyson and Browning. About 1850 éritics proclaiined ` him ds a 
writer of thé highest order, magnificent in diction, terse and close in expres- 
sion, various and beautiful in modulation,. displaying imaginative resource 
of the highest reach, and sweeping the chords of passion with strong and 
fearless hands: He never. lacked, sincerity, never indulged in a borrowed 
trick., All he wrote was spontaneous—that which came direct from his 
heart... 


II 


Beddoes has been called ‘the last Elizabethan’ ; the first of the moderns 
in an age of romantic exhaustion; a link between Shelley and Browning. 
Almost obscure in his lifetime, he is slowly gaining in recognition asa 
dramatist, a revolutionary thinker and a poet of considerable excellence. Poets 
in the past and present have been thinkers and dramatists. But seldom do we 
find, complete and phenomenal fusion of these three in one person. Beddoes 
the dramatist is inalienable from Beddoes the poet and thinker.. The man 
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who cut open an artery in his left leg in order to put an end to a physical 
existence which he thought as a hindrance to his Lr growth and as- 
pirations; who could write lines like— 


- “Wilt thou cure thy heart 

Of love and all its smart 

Then die, dear, die; 

"Tis deeper sweter 

Than on a rose bank to be dreaming 
With folded eye; 

And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love's stars, hopi ‘meet her 

In eastern sky.” 


is not a lunatic. He is charged with the maddening frenzy of poetry and 
its passion. He is, to a considerable extent transcendental in his approach 
to the problems like immortality of soul and futility of existence. His 
entire life is devoted to express the meaninglessness of this drab and weary 
life where youth and love, mind and body—all suffer inevitable consump- 
tion. In his poetry he dramatised this vision of absolute barrenness and 
coldness of life and so he did in drama. Like Shelley, whose ardent follower 
he was, he believed that there is one source of the entire spiritual existence, 
which is the soul of the universe, and that the thirst for knowledge is the 
spiritual longing to return to the undiscovered region whence we come. He 
firmly believed in the immortality of the soul, in the true German spirit, 
and became the ‘prophet of a richer life in death’. Mr. Donner has rightly ` 
observed that his suicide was an act of faith, and that his self-inflicted death 
was ‘the triumphant close of a career devoted to the discovery of the physical 
and spiritual proofs of man’s survival in another sphere. There are few 
artists, or none at all, who could delineate death in its superb grandeur, 
who took death as a duty : 


. “Thè mighty- labour is to nine we'll do't 
But we'll drive in a chariot to our graves, 
Wheeled with big thunder. o'er the heads of men.’ 
(Torrismond, 1, iv., 215-17) 
Through death man ventures to discover new regions of the Great Unknown ; 
why then an ignominous death at the time when blood is freezing cool? 
"He took a worthier course and died experimenting the beauties of death, 
surely expecting enfranchisement from the physical limitations of the 
world ; from utter loneliness: and yearning of humanity for love and friend- 
ship ; 
‘In the December world, with men of ice 
Cold sirs and madams ;” n) y 
` (Torrismond, 1, ii; 84-5) 
and to escape from ‘the bitter past and untasted future’. 
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It is interesting, and not very difficult to find out the root of his fasci- 
nation for death. Born on the 30th June, 1803, at 3, Rodney Place, Clifton, 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, the second child of Dr. Beddoes, the eminent 
physician and a close firiend of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey, ex- 
perienced death for the first time at the age of only five and a half years, 
when his father died. But that was too faint a memory. It was not till 
May, 1824, the date of his mother’s death that the frailty of human existence 
set him to thinking till the theme of death grappled his entire sensibility. 
The elements of corpses and charnel houses, scenes of horror and incest were 
present even in his earlier works; but that was mainly due to contemporary 
literary fashion. After his mother’s death, a terrible and unbearable loneli- 
less and horror seized him. Henceforth his mind was forcibly turned in 
the direction of the problems of death and its solution. As an ardent 
student of Medical Science he was constantly in pursuit of the organ of 
immortality ; but this, and his exalted hope of finding the positive proof of 
man’s survival after death turned futile. He worked on, with avidity, for 
every shadow of a proof or probability of an after-existence, both in the 
material and immaterial nature of man. But immortality, like touchstone 
ever eluded his expectant grasp and he plunged deep into the recesses of 
despair—in fact the lofty edifice of his life-long aspirations dashed violently 
to the ground, and he lost all interest in living physically. When the world 
of objective experience failed to offer him a clue to immortality, he switched 
over to the subjective world of intuition, and, floating on the viewless wings 
of poetry, endeavoured to bridge the gulf between life and death and to give 
*'permanent expression to the longing in his heart for a love greater than 
worldly love and a truth deeper than the transitory trutli of mortal life." 


IH 


The genius of Beddoes is chiefly lyrical and his dramas are excellent 
examples of what we call poetic drama. Poetic dramas have been written 
in all ages, but their production in the Romantic age must have a special 
significance. The mighty Elizabethans had a primitive directness about 
them : 


“The cheereful Cock (the sad night's comforter), 
Wayting upon the rysing of the Sunne 
Doth sing to see how Cynthia shrinks her horne, 
While Clitie takes her progresse to the East: 
Where, wringing wet with drops of silver dew, 
Her wonted tears of love she doth renew." 

Or, 
“O thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars: 


i Kyd’s Cornelia, Actus Tertius i, ll. 1-6. 
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Brighter art thou than'flaming Jupitar 

When he appeared to hapless Semele ; ‘ 

More lovely than the monarch of the Sky x dos e 
In wanton Arethusa’s azurd arms ;"! i : 


j Or, 


“Helen must needs be fair, 
When with your blood you daily paint her. thus.” 


t 


Kyd, Marlowe and Shakespeare—all were, masters in poetic diction and. 
gifted with the richness of blank verse. They used poetry in their dramas. 
for various reasons. First, they found the rich legacy of blank verse ready: 
to use; secondly, the sonority and eloquent majesty of poetry so engrossed- 
the sensibility of the audience in the Elizabethan age that technical -flaws. 
did not come to their notice., Thirdly, prose in the sixteenth, century did. 
not attain that amount of perfection which is required. in drama. But. 
the Romantics used poetry for more profound reasons. They were steeped, 
in thoughts which could not be expressed adequately through the medium of, 
prose. They dealt with superterrestrial issues like immortality, evolution, 
of soul, enfranchisement of soul, and exalted visions. Poetry was, therefore,, 
their indispensable vehicle. The Elizabethans were first dramatists and 
then, poets, the Romantics were first poets and then anything else. The; 
Elizabethans used poetry for public enjoyment, the Romantics used it. to, 
escape from their individual emotions, to release the accumulated force of, 
abstract meditations which constantly haunted their, mind. Whatever, 
. form. they took up, poetry or drama, they poured in intense lyrical ecstasy:- 
Beddoes, who-ardently shared the Romantic impulse, was impregnated, 

to the innermost core of his being with that form of moral disquietude 
which characterised the greatest Romantics. His dramas and poems 
were inextricably set in one spiritual pattern. The astonishing miracle of 
intuitive divination, ‘soaring flights of imagination and the spontaneous,. 
figurative quality of his language easily quality him, as one of the. greatest; 
stage ` is a different issue , but the complete and phenomenal fusion of opti 
and drama is something unique in him. The solemnity end | ronde of 
lines like 

“I yearn and hirst and ache to be beloved 

As I could love, through .my eternal soul, 

Immutably, immortally, intensely; ME , 

Immeasurably." -` - f E 

Or, 
“I soak my heart’s dear roots in wine 
And the warm. drops roll up and down my blood, 


1 Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, Scene XV, ll. 96-101 (Ed. Osborne). 
3Shakes peare’s Troylus and Cressida (Act T, So. i). 
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Till every: tendril‘ of my: straying veins. 
Ring with delight." 
2 Sor 
“Let me forget to love 
- . And take a heart of venom: let me make 
. A staircase of the frightened breasts of men, 
And climb into a lonely happiness." 
are e nothing. short of the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings. 
: What he tried to express in drama : 
“Here Pil lay me 
And let life fall from off me tranquilly" 

l ; (Death's Jest. Book, IV, iii. 163-4) 
he, developed in poetry : : 
*One sits upon.the strong and rocky. life 
lo, upon his head 

Drops a.pin's point of time: tick, quoth the clock 

And the. grave snaps him." 
Again compare : 

“Let me then wander 
Amid (their) banquets, funerals and weddings, 
Like one whose living spirit is Death’s Angel.” 
(Death's Jest Book, II, iv, 170-72): 
and. : 
: “Fear, me. now : 
I am a devil, nota human soul.” 
(The Last Man). ` 
When Veronica and Torrismond exchange their hoata, Veronica’s passionate: 
oath makes the. whole scene. impregnated with the spirit of union : 
l “Henceforth remember thou 

How in this azure secrecy of night 

And with what vows, we have dedicated 

Ourselves, and our eternity of being. 

Unto each other in our Maker’s presence.” 
This is certainly great poetry and an illustration of genuine dramatic passion: 
The sincerity of emotion, and modulation of verse have been. perfectly- 
blended with dramatic movement. Again, when the Duke in Death’s Jest: 
Book, in awful incantation, conjures up the spirit of Death in the following- 
lines : 

“Now. Death, thou shadowy miser, 

I am thy .robber, be not merciful - > 

But take me-in requital.” 
the.weird image of the expression ‘thou shadowy miser’ reminds us of the 
most-.effective--masters-of image. The -entire. atmosphere is’ charged" with 
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dramatic suspense and poetic eloquence. This is what might be called the 
spirit of Poetic Drama. ; 
IV 
Arthur Symons seems: tobe right in his observation when he says 
that Beddoes is a ‘monumental failure; more interesting than many facile 
triumphs.’ But even the ruins of great things are great. It is true that 
Beddoes did not’ adhere strictly to the accepted dramatic fashion of the 
day; true, he was incapable of conceiving a coherent plot or creating con- 
vincing characters and situations. Almost all his characters speak the 
language which is prompted by the queer imaginings of an artist, who, like 
his own creation Siegfried, found ‘man tired of being merely human.’ They 
are always ghostly in their remoteness from flesh and blood. Beddoes really 
failed to delineate the periphery of human existence, for, whatever he said 
was expressed in terms of soul and eternity—always elusive to the pulsation 
of life. But this does not necessarily lead to Mr. Symons’ other observation : 
‘as a writer of regulation poeti¢ drama, he cannot be considered successful.’ 
As a matter of fact, Beddoes’ genius is essentially lyrical and he excelled in 
a type of spectral dramatic phantasia broadly reminiscent of Webster and 
Tourneur. But we should not fail to notice the phenomenal success of 
his immature creation ‘Brides’ Tragedy’. Thirty years after the rejection 
of the script of Death’s Jest. Book Landor had to remark, perhaps most 
reasonably : ‘Nearly two centuries have elapsed since the same wealth of 
genius as Death’s Jest Book was given to the world. Death’s Jest Book 
is not an Elizabethan play. It is.chronologically romantic and historically 
modern. It conveys the fire of the dramatists’ soul which was saturated 
with the problems of spirit, immortality, rebirth—problems eternally un- 
solved. The Elizabethan. outline of the plot is incompatible with the 
speculative. central theme which embodies the oscillations of a very sensuous 
and disturbed mind. This disturbed mood is the clue which may lead to an 
understanding of the play... Wolfram, Isbrand, Mandrake, Sibylla—all 
are victims of a disturbed psychosis.’ The play is essentially an instance 
of poetic drama because it is a necessary pretext of his poetry (compare Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral). The songs and dialogues of the characters do not 
give us human: voice, but they give us the inmost essences of their personality. 
If Beddoes failed to find ‘objective correlative in terms of action’, he cèrs 
tainly found out the true objective correlative of his thought: in Me SWOEDIME 
blank verse of the play." - : 
Beddoes aspired for stage-success. He wrote to Kelsall, "you are, I 
think, disinclined to stage : now, I confess that I think this is the highest 
aim of the dramatist; and should be very desirous to get on it. To look 
down on it is a piece of impertinence, as long as one chooses to write in the 
form of a play, and is generally the result of one’s great inability to produce 
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anything striking and affecting in that way." He expected that Death's 
Jest Book would stir a sensation in the literary world. He could never 
imagine for a moment that the play would not even reach the press and 
that his friends who had encouraged his juvenile efforts would be instrumental 
to suppressing his finest achievement. It was very possible that a public 
which rejected Shelley and Keats might also reject Beddoes for seeming 
obscurities. Apprehending this, Bourne and Procter who were less adven- 
turous and who knew the public and the press better, requested’ Beddoes 
for substantial revisions. This meant the wholesale recasting of a mould 
which was possible only if the metal was changed. Kelsall, who knew his 
friend well, wanted it to be published immediately, but he could not change 
decisions taken by a Power mightier than that of Bourne and Procter. 
Had the play been published in 1829, there -could be mis-interpretations, 
even scornful criticism by reviewers, but English drama would be richer. 
What was confused and hazy in Death’s Jest Book could come to light in 
the later works of the author. That this is not a meaningless expectation 
can be proved by comparing an early poem of Beddoes to a later poem. 
It is interesting to note the confused ideas and rigmarole of consonants in 
the earlier poems of Beddoes as in the lines written about the year 1829 : 


“Let the sceptred break their pyramids, 

An earthquake of the buried shake the domes 

Of arched Cathedrals, and o’erturn the forests, 
Until the grassy mounds and sculptured floors, 
The monumental statues, hollow rocks, 

The paved churchyard, and. the flowery mead, 
And ocean’s billowy sarcophagi, | 

Pass from the bosoms of the rising people 

Like clouds; Enough of Stars and Suns immortal 
` Have risen in heaven : to day in earth and sea 
Riseth mankind.” (Doomsday). 


The clear vision and the spontaneous rhetoric of a later poem : 


“Young soul, put off your flesh, and come 
With me into the quiet tomb, 
Our bed is lovely, dark and sweet; 
is The earth will swing us, as she goes, 
Beneath our coverlid of snows, 
And the warm leaden sheet. 
Dear and dear is their poisoned note 
The little snakes of silver throat, 
In mossy, skulls that rest and lie, 
Ever singing ‘die, oh, die.” (The Phantom Wooer). 
give us indications that gradually the poet was becoming more and more 
clear and tangible. 
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As to the faults of construction, it does not matter-much on the stage. 
The plots of many Shakespeare-plays are wildly conceived. The audience 
whose attention is held and delighted by a succession of strange and striking 
incidents cloathed in splendid speeches of rarely-surpassed poetic grandeur 
eares least whether the play is technically perfect or not. Like Shakespeare 
and Marlowe, Kyd and Webster, Beddoes could have laughed away the 
scorns of the over-fastidious drama-critics of the age, floating on the mounting 
waves of general applause. But it was destined that. the publication of 
Death's Jest Book should wait till 1850 and Beddoes should be accorded 
appreciation after death.  . 

In the year 1907 Lytton Strachey, the atheistic critic, announced 
prophetically : 

. “It would be foolish, in the: PER melanchely condition of the art of 
dramatic declamation, to wish for the public performance of Death’s Jest 
Book ; . but it is impossible not to hope that the time may come when an 
adequate representation of that strange and great work may be something 
more than ‘a possibility more thin than ‘air’ Mens and then only, shall we 
be able to take true measure of Beddoes’ genius." 

There are reasons to believe that the time has come. More than half 
& century has elapsed since the verdict of Strachey was given, and we have 
experienced in the meantime-plays like Man and Superman (Shaw), A Phoenix 
Too. Frequent (Fry), Dierdre and Purgatory (Yeats), and Murder in the 
Cathedral (Eliot). There has been more spiritual excercises in these plays 
than physical, and the stage has received them. It is therefore not unusual 
to think that there is a sound possibility of success for a properly-produced 
Beddoes’ play, particularly Death’s Jest Book, the intense and agonised 
voice of the haunted ruins. 


Reviews and Notices of. Books 


Yugacarya-Vivekahandah—By Swami Apirvananda, published by 
Swami Sambuddhinanda, Secretary, Vivekananda Centenary Celebration 
Committee. Pages—400.. Price Rs. 8. 

"he author of the book under review has paid a befitting tribute to 
the sacred memory of Swimiji by communicating his life and. teachings 
to the public through ‘the medium of Panes the most favourite 
language of Swami Vivekünanda. : 

The author -lays proper emphasis on the central teachings of Swamiji. 
A few examples will convince the readers of the fact that the Sanskrit 
verses add a new grace to the words of Swamiji. They ‘are as follows:— 

(1) Manave manave manya Divyatü Yaditah sthitä t 
-. Prakatikaranam tasya Dharma ityu cyate budhaih tt 
(2) Avapya jüanamiéasya Cintanam tasya nityagah | 
Pratyaksam tena sambhasa Procyate dharma lakeanam 1 
(8) Snehah sampurne samsàre . Sthitaprinesu nir malah it 
Udarata tathā tesu Dharmasya nikasah smrtah u` 

(4) ‘‘Ma jatu vismaratu- nicajitayah, mürkha daridra ajfidscurmakira, 

"malápariskürakà ap tavaiva RIS Tavaiva raktam tésu’’ 

etc. etc. 

(5) Uceair brütà, “‘Bharatiya mrttika mama svargah,- Bhüratiyam 
Kalydnam mamaiva Kalyanam’’ etc. ete. 

Swamiji laid much more emphasis on the spread’ of education among 
the néglected masses, the removal of social barrier, e.g., untouchability, etc., 
the establishment of fraternity among the people of India, thé assimilation 
of lofty and noble ideas from other cultures and so on. He does not pres- 
cribe the cult of renunciation for the people of India at large. This book 
is sure to give a rude shock to the conservative mind of India. Ifa neeeHon 
sets in, the mission of the author will be fulfilled.’ ; 

But the coneluding portion of this book which sums up the teachings 
of Swamiji in Sanskrit verses is not as forceful as the writifigs 
of the Buddhist reformers of the middle ages. If the author 
revises his book, the spirit of Swamiji will be reflected ‘in -the 
Sanskrit verses. I shall failin my duty. if Ido not point out the mistakes 
made jn the use of idioms by the author in some places, I like to draw the’ 
attention of the author to one glaring mistake which misrepresents the: 
saying, of Swamiji, viz., ‘‘Sahasamava lambadhvam’’. The word sáhasa in 
Sanskrit is not. synonymous with 'sáhasa' in Bengali language. Sahasa in 


Sanskrit denotes rashness. ; 
J. B. 
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Ourselves 


His HOLINESS THE POPE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The President of India has been pleased to place at the disposal 
of the University of Calcutta a sum of $ 10,000 out of the sum of 
$50, 000 paid~by His Holiness the Pope during his last visit to India for 
distribution among five Universities in this country. This sum is "to be 
utilised for the institution of a number. of scholarships to be known as 
“His Holiness the Pope Scholarships" open to really poor and needy 
students for undertaking Post-graduate studies in any branch of learning. 
Merit will not be the. only eriterion for the award of this scholarship. 
The sum equals to Es. 47,597-95P in Indian currency. The President desires 
that this sum be invested in proper securities which would feteh a good 
return. The corpus of this fund should remain intact and only the interest 
Should be disbursed every year by way of scholarships. Model rules to 
govern the grant of the scholarship have been framed in consultation with 
the Ministry of Education; Government of India. A report has to be 
sent each year for the information of the President of India as regards the 
manner in which the interestof the fund is utilised. 

The University has accepted the offer with thanks. 


/ BRAHMANANDA KESHAB CHANDRA SEN MEMORIAL LEOTURE FOR 1965 
It has been decided to appoint Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen 
Memorial Lecturer for the year 1965. 
^ The lectureship, a biennial one, carries an honorarium of Rs. 750 only. 
The lecturer is to deliver a course of not less than two lectures. in Bengali 
or in, English (on some topic connected with Comparative Religion as the 
Syndicate of the University of Calcutta be pleased to direct. 
. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. Sushil Kumar Maitra and Dr. D.M. Datta 
a Lac for 1959, 1961 and 1963 respectively. l 
' . Sri D. P. Gnosu l 
Sri. D. P. Ghosh, M.A., has been appointed Reader and Head of the 
Department.of Museology as well as honorary Officer-in-charge of Asutosh 
Museum for a term: of two years with effect from lst April, 1965. - , 


à SIBLEY ScHoLnAnsHrP ror’ 1961 ; 
' Sri Somesh Chandra Bhattacharjee, B.E., has been appointed ‘Sibley 
Scholar for 1961 by the University Syndicate on 31st March, 1962; 
The award was made for. ‘advanced study. in Electrical Engineering’ 
abroad. The value of the scholarship was then at the rate of Rs. 350 
per month. The Senate of the University of Calcutta, however, 
increased the. value of the scholarship in its meeting on 22nd August, 
1964, to Rs. 700 per month by making the award a biennial one instead: 
of annual. This will be in effect from 1966. 





Notifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSRD/1/ORD/65 . 


It is notified for general information that the Syndicate at their meeting held on 
1ath September, 1964, made the following Ordinance relating to enhancement of salary of 
all part-time teachers of the University which wae accepted by the Senate on 6th March, 
1965. : ` 

“Al part-time teachers of the University who are drawing salary not exceeding 
Rs. 200 per month and served the University for at least ten years be given an increment - 
in salary of Rs. 50 per month with effect from 1st June, 1963, 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 19th April, 1965, Registrar, i 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2244/154 (Affl.) . 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Calcutta Girls’ B.T, College 
has been affiliated in compulsory subjects, in English, Bengali, Sanskrit, History, Mathe- 
matics, Social Studies and Economies as Contents aud Methods subjects and in Mental 
Hygiene, Pre-Primary Education, Educationil and Vocational Guidance, Education in 
Ancient and Moderh India and Mental and Educational Measurementas Elective subjecte 
to the B.T. standard. from the session 1965-66, i.e. with permission to present candidates 
in the above-mentioned subjects at the B.T Examination in 1966 and not earlier, 


Senate House, Calcutta, : G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 5th May, 1965. i Registrar, . 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA l 
` Notification No. ©/2887/94 (Afi) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Kharagpur College has been affiliated in Mathematics to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
Honours standards with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66, ¢.e, with 
permission to present candidates in the above-mentioned subjects at the B.A. & B.Sc. 
Part IL-Examinations in 1968 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. s G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 19th May, 1965, ] Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C[2879/166/(A8.) _ 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Jogeschandra Chaudhuri College 
has bpen affiliated in English, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Elements of Economics and Civics, 
Commercial Geography, Sanskrit, Logic, History, Mathematics and Commercial Arith- 
metic and Book-keeping to the Pre-University Arts standard, in English, Bengali, Hindi, 
Urdu, Tamil, Economics, Political Science, Philosophy, Sanskrit and Education to the 
B.A, Pass standard and in English, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Economic Theory, 
Economic Problems of India, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business 
Organisation, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics, Economic Geography, 
Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Advanced Banking (including Banking Law and Practice 
of Banking), Currency end Foreign Exchange to the B.Com, Pass standard for the Day 
shift and in English, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Elements of Economics and Civies, Commercial 
Geography, Sanskrit, Logic, History, Mathematics and Commercial Arithmetic and Book- 
keeping to the Pre-University Arts standard, in English, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, 
Economics, Political Science, Philosophy and Sanskrit to the B.A, Pass standard and in 
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English, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Economie Theory, Economie Problems of India, 
Commercial! and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Economic Geo- 
graphy, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics. Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, 
Advanced Banking (including Law and Practice of Banking), Currency and Foreign 
Exchange to the B.Cow. Pass standard for the Evening shift from the session 1965-66, 
ie. with permission to present candidates in the ebove-mentioned subjects at the Pre- 
University Examination in 1966, B.A., B.Com. Part I Examinations in 1967 and B.A, 
and B.Com. Part IT Examinations i in 1968 and not earlier, 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Registrar, 


Senate House, Calcutta. 
The 24th May, 1965. 


M 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


` Notification No. 2/ORD/65 f : ex 


It is hotifiad for general information that the Syridicate, at their meeting held on” 
25th June, 1964 made the Ordinsnee fixing the enhanced rates of remuneration payable 
to Hxaminefs, Paper-setters, Tabulaturs. Scrutinisers, Moderators, Head Examiners, 
and Tnvigilators, as set oub in the accompanying Papers, was eecepted by the’ Senate on 
6th March, 1965, 

The enhancement had been given effect from the examinations held i in the financial 


year 1963-64, - ! 4 p 
Senate House, Caleutta-12, 5 ^8. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
The 11th May, 1965. Registrar, 


“The rates of remuneration payable to. Examiners, Paper-setters, Tabulatore, Seru- 
. tineers, Moderators, Invigilators and Head Examiners, eto., for different examinations 
be fixed ae follows : : 


Name of Examination Rate of Remuneration 


E Pre- University 
(a) Examiners’ remuneration ` .87 per theo, full paper, 
(b) Paper-setters 48,00 per full paper 
(e) Moderators" |. 24.00 Do. 7 
(d) Tabulators 450.00 > AA 
(e) Scrutinecrs 125.00 per 1000 ^ $ 


Three-Year Degree Course Part I 

(a) Examiners’ Remuneration 

Pass 1. d per thes,’ ull paper | . 
c Hens. E. ia P 1.8 "m "y 
(b) Paper-setters 48. Qo per fly paper » : 
. (Pass & Hons,) - 
(c) Moderators 24,00 Do. ` 
(d) Tabulators _` 650,00 
(e) Scrutineers . 125.00 per 1000 


B.A., BSc. Part-II 

fa) Examiners’ Remuneration > - 

Pass ° ET 12 per theo. full paper 

Hons, OOO 87 Do. 
(b) Paper-setters 
(c) Moderators 
(d) Tabulators 
(e) Scrutineers 


A i" per full paper (Pats & Hons. ) 


650,00 HE deo 
125.00 per 1000 ce 


.B. Com. Part I ` gi 


(a) Examiners’ Remuneration i 1.12 
(b) Paper-setters 3 ! 48.00 
.(e) Mcderators 24.00 
(d) Tabuletors ` 460.00 *? ees 
(e) Scrutineers 125:00- per 1000 : e. ue 
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B.Com., Part IT 


(a) Examiuers' Remuveration 1.12 
' (b) Paper-setters n 48.00 per full paper 

(c) Moderators . 24.00 Do. 
(d) Tabulators 650.00 

$ (e) -Serutineers i 125.00 per 1000 

2 LL.B. 
Examiners’ Remuneration ` ' 1.62 per full pap 
'Tabulators m 300.00 à 

i f Ol B.A, & B.Sc. 
Examiners’ Remuneration f 1.12 per theo. paper (other than 

- Hons,) (100 merke) 

Paper-seiters ~ 48,00 (Pass or Hons.) (100 marke) 

^. Moderators... ` 24.00 
Tabulators ` , 700.00 
Serutireers 125.09 per 1000 i 
Old B.Sc. (Practical) f 3.00 for each Fass or Hons. 

- , candidate per paper of 
> 100 marks, 
Old B.Com, 
Examiners’ Remuneration . 1.12 per paper (100 marks) 
` Paper-eetters - 48.00 0, 

Moderators 24.00 
Tabulators 700.00 
Scratineers 125.00 per 1000 


Head Examiners’ Remuneration 


1. Pré University : 350.00 
9. Three-Year Degree Course 350.00 
8. B.Com, Part I 360.00 
4, B.A, B.Sc. Part IT 350.00 
5. B.Com, Part IT ] i 350.00 
6, Old B.A., B.Sc. 350.00 : 
7. Old B.Com. 300.00 in group subjects, 
Invigilators’ Remuneration 
Full day . R 3.50 per day 
Half day 1.75 per day 
Half day for 4 hours - 2.26 per day 
General 


; Fees for a Stipendiary Moderator in each paper is fized-at half the fee for setting that 
paper. | 
Fee for re-examiring an answer-script is fixed at half the fee admissible for examining 
it. rid 
` “Fee for Head-Exeaminer for looking over a Script (of the 5% allotment or 10% in 
P-U, Practical subjects) is equal to the fee admissible for examining it, But no fee will 
accrue to a Head Examiner if the number of scripts to be looked over under the rules is 
less than 200. : 


If an Examiner is appointed to look over a script in a subject for a particular exa- 
mination, end if he bas not been appointed Paper-setter/Moderator (Stipendiary) in the 
subject, the fee paid to him shall not be less than half the fee paid for setting that parti- 
cular paper. in which he is appointed Examiner. In case he is assigned more than one 
paper, the fee paid to him shall not be Jess than half the fee paid for setting one full paper 
in the subject. 


' "Wherever a ‘fee is fixed for setting a paper or conducting an exemindtion end no 
special provision is otherwise made, the fee is to be equally divided amongst all the persons 
who actually take part in setting the paper or conducting the examination,’ 
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- NOTIFICATION 
Candidates admitted to the Doctorate Degrees 


^ 


[zoni 


(Between 15th February, 1964 and 30th Bevernbes, note) 


Names and local address” Tof the 
candidates 


Sudhindrachandra Chakravarti, 
Lecturer ` in Philosophy, 
Visva-Bharati University, 
Santiniketan, Reicharen Deb 


Road, P.O. . Bolpur, Dist. 
: Birbhum. - 
Sachindranath Datta, 21, 


Justice Dwarka Nath Road, 
Oploutta—=20; z 


Dr. Anadijiban Das, P. 123, 
Krishnapur Colony, Calcutta 
—38. 


Dr. Dhananjay- Nasipuri, Dept. 
of Chemistry, University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Nirmal Sen, 17, Mahanirvan 
Road, Caloutta—29. 


Sm. Manju Mukhopadhyay, 
809, Block ‘P’, New Alipore, 
Caleutta—53. 


Lakshminarayan Mandel, 
Central Sericultural- Re- 
search Station, Berhampore, 
West Bengal., . 


Amiyskumar Kundu, M.B.B.S., 
11B, Brindaban Mallik Lane, 
Caleutta—9. -` 

Sukumar Mukhopadhyay, 
M.B.B.S., 26/2A, Sasi Bhusan 
Dey Street, Calcutta—12. 


Ajaykumar Mitra, 
284/B, Rash Behari Avenua 
Caloutta—-19. ` 


Panchanan Maulik, 'M.B.B.S.,. 


217, Bowbazar í Street, 


Calcutta—12. 


"P. N. Viswanathan, MBBS., 


13B, Palit Street, Caleutta— 
19. 
Payodhinath Bhattacharyya, 
M.B.B.S., 23, Noor Mohammad 
Lane, (lst, floor), Caloutta— 


9. 


M.B.B.&., 


Title of thesis 


D.Litt. i 
“A critical exposition of the 
. Philosophical 


of Bengal Vaisnavism.” 
(Philosophy). 


“The evolution of democrary 
in Indie" (Political Science). 


D.Sc. 


“On some problem i in general 


„relativity and quantum 
field theory.” (Pure 
Physics). 

“Synthetic studies in Poly- 
eyelic system.” (Pure 
Chemistry.) 

"Interrelationship of long 


chain fatty acids in higher 

animals." (Boichemistry). 
“The Content and Kinetic of 

cations in different types 


of skeletal muscles of 
frogs." (Physiology). : 
"Biochemistry of . water 
logged rice Soils." 
(Chemistry). x 
M.D., (1963) 
“Studies on cirrhosis of 
liver before and after . 


abdominal puracentesis." ' 
“Observation on myocardial 
infraction with special 
reference to enzymatic 


' Studies." " 
on ascetics of 


“Studies 
different etiology with 


foundation - 


Date of admis- 
sion to the degree 
by the Syndicate 


llth -July, 1964 


5th September, 
1964, 


16th May, 1964 


25th June, 1964 


lst October, 1964 ~ 


21s6 November, 


28th November, 
* 1964. ' 


Ist October, 1964 


lst October, 1964 


Ist October, 1964 


~. special reference to lactic . . 


dehydrogenase activity.” 

“Clinical studies on Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis with parti- 
cular reference to the eva- 
luation of the diagnostic 
scrological tests for Rhema- 

- toid Arthsitis in the diagno- 
sis and differential . diag- 
nosis." 


. “Studies on Paraplegia.” 


“Studies on Peptic ulcer.” 


Ist October, 1964 


1st October, 1964 


1st October, 1964 


1905] - ed 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


1. 


2.- 


3. 
4. 


r 


5. 


6. 


7. 


$9. 


Names and local address of the 
candidates 


Banbihari Adak, M.B.BS., 
T1/B, "` Dharamtala Street, 
Caleuttia—18. - 

Prasantakumar Basu, M.B.B.S., 
42, Kalidas' Basu Lane, 
Howrah. 


Ranabir Basu, M.B.B. Š., P.335, 


Block A; Bangur Avenue, 


" Caleutta—— 928. 


m 


Becharam Sadhukhan, 
M.B.B.S.,  80/3B, 
Sircar Road, Calcutts-—10. 


Hemendrakumar - Sinha, 
M.B.B.S., Calcutta Dock 
Labour Board Hospital, 
Caleutta—43. P 

Amulyabhushen Ray, M.B.B.S., 
3, Nather 
Caleutta—5. . 
Heribhushan Majumdar, 
, M.B.B.S., 27, Karbala Tank 
' Lane, Caleutta—6._ 


Debeschandra Desarkar, 


M.B.B.S., 7A, Shyama Mitra ; 


Lane, Calcutta—é. 
Gorachand Bhattacharyya, 


M.B.B,S., 44/A, Hari Ghosh - 


. street, Caloutte—6. 
Sarojkumar Pramanik, M.B.B.S., 


P.810, Lake Town, Calcutta, - 


` 28. 

Tapandeb Chattopadhyay, . 
M.B.B.S., Dept. of Anatomy, 
R. G. Kar Medical College, 
1, Belgachia Road, Calcutta 

4. x 


Dilipkumar Misra, M.B.B.S., 
7B, Jugipara Bye Lane, 


Calcutta—6. - 
Nandalal Si, M.B.B.S., 1, 
+ ,Mukteram ' Babu Lane, 
Caleutta—7. 


Santoshkumar Datta, M.B.B.S..,. 
Registrar, Dept. of Surgery, 
N. R. S. Medical Collega: 
. Caleutta. 


Pannalal Chakrabarti, M.B.B.S. 


1/3, Olaichandi Road, 
Caleutta—37. 
""Hemendrakumar Deb, M.B.B.8., 
61(01) Ekdalia Road, 
Calcutta—19, : 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Suren ' 


Bagan  Lane,. 


251 


Title of thesis Date of admis. 
7 sion to the degree 


. by the Syndicate 


“Studies in chronie Bron- 
chitis, Asthma and Emphy- 
sema." 

“Clinical and immunological 

. Studies in Enteric fevers 
under chlorampherical 
therapy.” 

“Clinical studies in Diabetes 
Mellitus with special 
reference , to vascular — 
changes and their relation 
to certain adrenocortical 
function.” 


“Study of thyroid function in Ist October, 1964 
congestive cardiac failure.” 


Ist October, 1964 


lst October, 1964 


ist October, 1964 


"Study on the effects of 1st October, 1964 
Carbimazole therapy in 
cases. : 


“Studies on the volume of lst October, 1964 
body fluids in health and 
diseases." 


"Studies on the hepatic Ist Octoher, 1964 
parenchymal disorders 
with special reference to. 

serum’ transaminase.” 


“M.S, (1963) 


“Place of surgery in the ‘1st October, 1964 
treatment of Cancer penis” 
(Genito-urinary Surgery). 
“Trauma and Gastroduodeual Ist October, 1964 
- ulcer" (Genito-urinary 
Surgery). i 
“Intestinal obstruction and Ist October, 1964 
17 hydroxycortico steroids” 
(Genito-urinary Surgery). 


` “On heterotopic calfications lst October, 1964 


(including | endocrina gland) 
(Genito-urinary Surgery). 


"Study on frozen shoulder" 1st October, 1964 
(Genito-urinary Surgery). 
“Studies on the biochémical Ist October, 1964 
* ‘aspects of wound healing" 
(Genito-urinary Surgery). 
. “Normal gait in man surgical lst October, 1964 
management of the post 
poliomyelitie flail and 
. partially paralysed lower 2 x i 
limbs" (Genito-urinary 
. Surgery). NS : 
“Cholangisgraphy in Billary : Ast S 1964 
surgery" 
(Abdominal Surgery). 
“Surgery for tuberculosis of lst ER 1964 
joints with special reference 
to preservation of joint 
mobility” (Orthopaedic 
Surgery). 
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11. 


12. 
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l Names and local address of the 


candidates 


Mihirkumar Chattopadhyay, 
M.B.B.S., 146/20, Prince 
Anwar Shah Road, Calcutta 
—31. 
Prosent 
Ushagram, P.O. 
Dist. Burdwan. 

Bipadbhanjan Sarkar, M.B.B.S. 
P.126, C. I. T. Road (Deb 
Lane), Caleutta—14. 

Sailesranjan Chakrabarti, 
M.B.B.S., 8B, Bhabananda 
Road, Caletitta—26. 


Asansol, 


Sm. Gita Rakshit, M.B.B.S., 
C/o. .Dr. M. L. Rakshit, 
Palpara, Chandernagore, 
Hugnhli. 


M.O. (1963) 


Title of thesis 


“Study on renal filtration in 
pregnancy.” 


address—'Abasar', . 


“Studies on post menopausal 
endometrium.” 


“Studies on gastric and liver 
function in .early preg- 
nancy.” 


“Study of vaginal cytology in. - 


the evaluation of. ovarian, 
function . following hyste- 
reetomy." 


D.Phil. (Arts). 


Sm. Subha Mitra, 25/B, Bakul 


Bagan Row, Bhowanipore, 
. Caleutta—25. 
Jayantakumar Ghosh, 31, 

Justice Chandra Madhab 


Road, Caleutta—20. 


3 


Kehetragopal Sensarma, 28A, 


Mahendra  Srimani Street, 
Calcutta—9. 

Kamalaranjan Ray, 42B, 
Mahendra Sarkar Street, 
Calcutta—l. 


Satyaranjan Bandyopadhyay, 
5F, Nebu Bagan Lane, 


Caleutta—3. 
Satyendranarayan Goswami, 
C/o. Dr. Sukumar Sen, 27, 


uta Lane, Caleutta— 


Sukdeb Sinha, Department of 
Bengali, Krishnagar College, 
Nadia. 


Sri Tsuyoshi Nara, C/o. Con- 
sulate General of Japan, 12, 
Pretoria Street, Caleutta—106. 


Sm. Lakshmi Sanyal, Sarojini 
Naidu College, 30, Jessore 
Road, Dum Dum. 


Arunkumar Mitra, 62/C, Beadon 
Street, Calcutta—6. 

Rajkishore Singh, C/o. 
Engineering Export Promo- 
tion Council, India Exchange 
(7th floor), Caleutta—1. 

Sm. Parul Chekrabarti, 8; Nafar 
Kundu Road, Caleutta—26. 


“Machiavelli in Christopher 
Marlowe and George 
Chapman” (English). 

*Optimum properties of some 

_ Sequential tests of simple 
-and composite hypothesis 
and other related inference 
procedures" (Statistics). 

“Madhusudan : Byakti-o- 
Silpi" (Bengali). 


"Newman Algebra and its 
dual with the Geometry 


over it" (Pure Mathe- 
matics). : 
“The Eastern School’ of 
^ Prakrit Grammarians” 
(Comparative: Philology). 
“Historical Grammar of 
Assamese Language” 


(Comparative Philology). 


“Padavali Sahitye Sri Ruper 
Prabhava.” (Bengali). 


"Study of Avahattha and 
Proto-Bengali" (Com- 
parative Philology).: 


“Studies in the Mathematical 
theory of the boundary 
layer in the incompressible 
fluid" (Applied Mathe- 
matics). * 

“Amritalal Basu and his 
Works” (Bengali). 

“A study in the prospects for 
export of traditional and 
non-traditional goods”. 
(Economics). 

“Interest, attitude and perso- 
nality make üps of Exe- 
cutive and Clerical staff” 


(Psychology). 


'25th April; 


[IUNE 


Date of admis- 


sion to the degree 
by ‘the Syndicate 


21st N ovember, 
1964, 


21st November, 
1964. 


21st November, 
1904. . "s 


21st “November, . 
1964. zt D 


llth April, 


18th April, 


18th April, 1964 


1964 


26th April, 1964 


26th April, 1964 


2nd March, 1964 


2nd March, 1964 


16th March, 1964 
t - -2 


30th March, 1964 
16th June, 1964 


11th July}: 1964 


1965] 


18. 


14. 


18. 


18. 


17. 


18. 


28. 


23. 


Name and the local address of 
the candidates 


Taritkumar Chattopadhyay, 
112, Amherst Street, Caleutta 


Sant Narayan Upadhyay, 
19/5/1, Iswar Ganguli Lane, 
Caleutta—26. 


Ashraff Jha, Lecturer in Hindi, 


C/o. S. O. J. Sikshalaya, 10A, 
Chitpur Spur, Calcutta—7. 
Syamaprasad Bandyopadhyay, 


Dept. of Higher Algebra, 
Moscos State University, 
U.S.S.R. 


Sm. Anima Sen (Regd. No. 1191 
of 1936-38), C/o. Sri D. C. 
Chakrabarti, ©. IL. T 
Buildings, Begmari, Block 
No. 7, Flat No. 3, Caleutta— 
11. 

Binayendranath Oheudhuri, 
Latika Bhavan, Jayasri, 
Block C, Bamacharan Ray 
Road, Caleutta—34. 

Sm. Anima Sen (Regd. No. 
.1394 of 1951-53), 21, Kalighat 
Rosd, Caleutta. 


Syemchand ^ Mukhopadhyay, 
108, Balaram De Street, 
Calcutta—6é. 


Sm. Gita Palit, 18A, Bechu 
Chatterjee Btreot, Caleutta— 
9 


Gunamay Manna, 79, Ruti 
Mahal Road, Gorabazar, 
Berhampore, Murshidebad. 

Amiyakrishna Raychaudhuri, 
Barisha, œ^ Majherbati, 
Caleutta—-8. g 

Nareyanchandra Bhatta- 


charyya, G.4, Rental Housing 
Estate, 11, Centre Sinthee 
Road, Caleutta-—50. 


“On lattices” 


NOTIFICATIONS 


- Tile of thesis 


“An attempt to determine 
specific psychological 
factors leading to the 
development of schizo- 
phrenig" (Pseychology). ~ 
“Dadu ^ Dayal Jeevan, 
Darshan Aur Kavya” 
' (Hindi). 

“Hindi Sant Kavya Ke 
Darsanik Strota" (Hindi). 


(Mathematics) 


“Bangla Sisu Ramya Sahityer 
dhara" (Bengali). 


“Buddhist Janapada (coun- 
tries) in Ancient India" 
- (Pali). ` 


Influence of Samkhya on the 
Ayurveda (Science of life), 
Ayurveda, Samkhya 
Prabhaveli (Sanskrit). 


“A study of Vaisnavism in- 


ancient and mediaeval 
Bengal (pre-Chaitanya 
period)” (Ancient Indian 


History and Culture). 
“Evolution of Upama in 
Sanskrit pootics” (Sans- 
krit). 
“Forms of Rabindranath’s 
poems” (Bengali). 


“Bangla Mangel Kavyer 
Rupa-o-Riti" (Bengali). 
D.Phil. (Arts) 


“Atharva Vede | Bharatiya 
‘Banskriti” (Sanskrit). 


D.Phil. (Science) 


Shyamal Sengupta, Assistant 
Professor of Physics, 
Presidency College, Caloutta 
—12. 


Sunilchandra Mukhopadhyay, : 


Dept. of Theoretical Physics, 
Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, 
Jadavpur, Calcutta—32. 
Sm. Bani Chakrabarti, 
Parsi Bagan Lane, Caleutia— 


$9. 019A WT 


7/1, 


“Studies in Nuclear shell 
structure and some related 
.problems in Nuclear 
Physics" (Pure Physics). 

“Scattering and Capture of 
electrons” (Pure Physics). 


“Changes in some cytoplasmic 
constituents of liver in 
altered carbohydrate meta- 
bolism" (Physiology). 


"21st 
. 18 
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Date of admis. 
Sion to the degree 
by the Syndicate 


18th July, 1904 


26th July 19804 
25th July, 1962 


18th July, 1964 


8th August, 1964 


14th . August, 
1964. 


14th August, 
. 19 


August, 


29th - August, 
1964. 


18th September, 
"19064. pe 


Ist. October, 1084 


1st October, 1964 


Tth March, 1084 


14th March, 1964 


24th Maroh, 1864. 


D 
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10. 


11. 


14. 


16. 


11. 


^ $m. 


* Anandamohan - 


38: 


Names and local address of the 
~ candidates 


Kelyankanti Sengupta, 212, 
Prince’ Anwar Shah Road, 
Caleutta—31. 


Rama  Gangopadhyay, 
Dept. of Applied Chemistry, 
University College of Techno- 
logy, 91, Acharyya Prophulla- 
chandra Road, Calcutta —9. 

Kalidas Chakrabarti, 


19. 


Sukhendubikas Bhattacharyya, 
Saha. 


Bio-physies Division, 
Institute of Nuolear Physics, 
92, | Acharyya Prafulla- 
chandra Road, Caleutta—9. 
Barindrakumar Barman, Bose 


Institute, 93/1, Acharyya 
Prafullachandra . Road, 
Calcutta—9. 


Sm. Bharati Datta, 1/B, Kedar 
Nath Das Lane, Caleutta—30 


Sm. -Dipali Bhattacharyya, 
Dept. of Biochemistry, C. U., 
92, Acharyya Profullachandva 
Road, Caleutta—d. . 
(Regd::No. 4359 of 1953- 54). 


Dulichand Jain, Saha Institute 
of Nuclear Physics, 92, 
;Acharyys . Prafullachondra 
Road; Caleutta—9. 


Chakrabarti, 
Dept.. of Biochemistry, C. U., 
92, Acharyya Prafullachendra 
Road, Calcutta—9. 

Siinilkumar “Mukhopadhyay, 
Dept. of Organic Chemistry, 
Indian Associetion for the 
Cultivation of 
Jadavpur, Calcutta-—32. 

Bijaykumar Sil,  Manasatala 
Majher Rasta, P.O. Chin- 
surah, Dist. Hooghli. 

Ranajit Mallik, Cytogenetic 
Laboratory, 35, Ballygunge 


Circular Road, Caleutta— 19. 


Ranjitranjan Dattagupta, 18C, 
Kabir Road, Caleutta—26. 


Satadal Dasgupta, 
" Belgachia Road, Caleutta—37 


43/B. 
Ballygunge Place, Caleutta— ` 


` “Studies 


64/694, 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Title of thesis 


“Studies on Kinetics of 
Oxidation of Organic 
hydroxy acids in solution” 
(Pure Physics). 

“Action of antibiotics in 

_Telation to bacterial meta- 
bolism” (Biochemistry). 


“Studies on optical and 

' electro-chemical properties 
of disperse systems" (Puro 
Chemistry). 

"Investigations on the radia- 
tion sensitivity of E.Coli” 
(Pure Physics). 


on the chemical 
coristituents of some 
members of the Rutaceas 
family” (Chemistry). 


“Hermonal interrelation with~ 


blood trace elements level 
with ‘special reference to 
R.B.C. maturation” 
(Physiology). 


: "Metabolic studies on brains 


in vitamin daficiency and 
experimental convulsions 
(with ‘special reference to 
the: amoniametabolism)’’- 
(Physiology). ^ 
“True potential energy curvos 
of ‘diatonic molecules and 


_ vibrational wave functions | 


appropriate to them” 
(Physies). 

“Study: of a pseudomonad 
aad the naturo of pigmonts 
synthesized by it" (Bio- 
chemistry). 

“Synthetic studies on diter, 


penoids.” (Pure Chemistry 


ves 


Science, . 


“Studies on Soil Organic 
matter.” (Chemistry). 


“Cytological study of the 
inter-relationships of Aloine 
and some other jenera of 
higher plants and cyto- 
chemical investigations 
leading with nucleoprotein 
metabolism with special 
reference to the behaviour 
of chromosomes" (Botany). 


“Some Transistor circuits in 
wave from generation” 
(Radiophysics and Electro- 
-nies). 

"Social structure of Dule 
Bagdi Community of Jai- 
nagar (24 Parganas)” 
(Anthropology). : 


" 


| JUNE 


Date of admis- 
sion to the degree 
-by the Syndicate 


24th March, 1964 


24th March, 1864 


24th March, 1964 


24th March, 1964 


llth April, 1964 


llth April, 1964 


T 


llth, April, 1964. 


llth April, 1964 


lith April, 1964 
lith April, 1664 


llth April, 1964 


llth April, 1964 


+ 


18th April, 1864 


18th April, 1964 


1965] 


18. 


18. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


Nemes and local address of the ' 


candidates 


Cheimpolii Thomas ^ Mathew, 
Dept. of Organic Chemistry, 
IA.C.S. Jadavpur, Calcutta 
—32. 

Manikeswar Gangopadhyay. 
Dept. of Boteny, University 
College of Science, 35. Bally. 
gunge Cireular Road, Calcutta 
—19. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Title of thesis | 


“Synthetic studies" in Ter- 
penoids" (Pure Chemistry). 


“Studies on the synthesis of 
some compounds having 

~ possible antinucloie acid 
properties and.their action 

. on certain bacteria” 
(Chemistry). 


D.Phil. (Science) 


Amalendu N ath, Bose Institute, 
93/1, Acharyya P. C. Road, 
Caleutta—9. 


Dilipkumar Nath, Silicate 
Laboratory, Department of 
Applied Chemistry, Univer- 
sity. College of Technology, 
92, Acharyya Prafullachandra 
Road, Caleutta—9. 

Asishkumar Ghosh, Research 
Associate, University of 
Illinois, Dept. of Botany, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 

Bimalkumar Samanta, 13B, 
Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta 
~-13. : 


Jnanabrata Bhattacharyya, 
41/1, Nandalal Mitra Lane, 
Calcutta—40 


Parimalkumar Chakrabarti, 
C/o. Pref. B. N. Srivastava, 
Indian Association fór the 
Cultivation of Science, 
Jadavpur, Calcutta—32. 

Amiyakumar Datta, 24/1, 
Nabin Kundu Lane, Calcutta 
—9. 


Bimalkumar Nath, Dept. of 
Applied Physics, University 


Colleges of Science and 
Technology, 92, Acharyya 
Prafullachandra Road, 
Caleutta-~9, 

Sibanisankar . Chakrabarti, 
Bengel Immunity. Research . 
Institute. 39, Acharyya 
Jagadish Bose Road, Calcutta 
—16. 


“Investigations on the 
Coherent scattering of 
Gamma, Rays" (Pure 
Physics). ° 


“Investigation on Portland 
Cement Clinker of unusual- 
iy high aluminacontent” 
(Applied Chemistry). 


"Equilibrium studies on 
Monic dyes and aqueous and 
non-aqueous solutions” 
(Pure Chemistry). 

“Stratigraphy of the Eocene 
rocks of Garo Hills, Assam, 
with special reference to 
larger Foraminifera.” 

. (Geology). 


“Studies on some alkaloids 
-triterpenes and steroids 
from Indian Medicinal 
plants" (Pure Chemistry). 


"Studies on thermal conducti- 
vity and other transport 
properties of gases" (Pure 
Physics). 


"Physiological and Pharma- 
cological studies on active 


principles of  alangium 
lamarckii thw’ (Physio- 
logy). 


“The assessment of optical 
system suffering from aber- 
rations" (Applied Physics). 


"Quinoline derivatives as 
possible Amoebicides” 
(Pure Chemistry). 


D.Phil. (Science) 


Chiraranjan Ghoshal, Research 
Assistant, Chemistry Depart- 
ment, University College of 
Science; 92, | Aeharyya' 
Prafullachandra Road 
Caleutta—9. 


"Studies on naturally oecur- 
ring nitrogen 
_ cycles.” (Pure Chemistry). 


*hetero- - 


26l 


Date of admis- 
sion to the degree 
by the Syndicate 


18th April, 


25th April, 


-25th April, 


25th April, 


2nd May, 


2nd May, 


2nd May, 


16th Muy, 


16th May, 


16th. May, 


30th May, 


30th May, 


1964 


1964 


1964 


1964 


1964 


1964 


1964. 


1904 


1964 


1964 


1964 


ii8i 


M 
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30. 


3i. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


46. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Name and the local address: of 
the candidate 


Simananda Adhikari, Dept. of 
Zoology, Presidency College, 
Caleutta—12. 

Arupkumer Sinha. Dept. of 
Zoology, Presidency College, 
Caleutta—12. 

Sin. Sadhana-Rames Bhaumik, 
Physical Chemistry Dopt., 
Indian Association for the’ 
Cultivation of Setence, 
Jadavpur, Caleutta—32. - 


Chandrakisor Pain, 18/44, 
Sri Gopal Mallik Lane, 
Caleutta—12. 


Jagadischandra Sarkar, 13/A, 
Radhamadhab Datta Garden 
Lane, Beliaghata, Caleutta— 
10. X 

Durgapada Rakshit, 227/0, 
Acharyya Prafullachandra 
Road, Caleutta—4. f : 

Sm. Subha Sen, 59, Harish 
Mukherjee Road, Caléutta— 
25. 


Amit Goswami, Saha Institute 


of Nuclear Physics, 92, 
Acharyya Prafullachandre 
Road, Calcutta—9. 

Sm. Asoka Mukhopadhyay 
(Ray), ll, Ekdalia Place, 
Caleutta—19. 

Nirendrakisor Ray, 144/J, 


South Sinthi Road, Calcutta 
—50. 


Rabindrakrishua Mukho- 
padhyay, 1/2, Shyampukur 
Street, Calcutta—4. 


Anilkumar Das, 177, Bowbazar 
Street, Caleutta—12. 


Asim Gupta, Silicate Labora- 
tory, Department of Applied 


Chemistry, 92, Acharyya 
Prafullachandra Road, 
Calcutta—9. 


Charuchandra Bhattacharyya, 
Dept. of Psychology, Uni- 
versity College of Science, 
92, Acharyya Prafullachandra 
Road, Caleutta—9. 

Sm. Malaya Sen, 66, Gopimohan 
Datta Lane, Bagbazar, 
Caleutta—3. 


Sm. Ila Mukhopadhyay (Mrs. 
Sarkar), C/o. Rajkutir. 13A, 
Radha Madhab Datta Garden 
Lene, Caleutta—10. 

Ajitkumar Medda, Physiology 
Laboratory, Bose Institute, 
93/1, Acharyya Prafulla- 
chandra Road, Calcutta—9. 


Title of thesis 


“Chemical 
chick 
(Zoology). 

“On determination 
Hydra.” (Zoology). 


investigation in 
morphogenesis.” 


in 


“Acid-Base reaction in non- 
aquous solvents (with 
special reference to Dyes.” 
(Pure Chemistry). 


“Electron microscopic investi- 
gation on Protozoa—Leish- 
o 


b 5 
[JUNE 


Date of admis- 

sion to the degree 

by the Syndicate 
4 


30th May, 1964 


mania, donovani.” (Zoology) * 


*Synthetié studies on. 
Steroids." (Pure Chemistry) 


"Psychotherapy in the field 
of juvenile delinquency.” 
(Psychology). 

“Studies in the lipid and 
allied metabolism in human. 
essential ^ hypertension." 
(Biochemistry). 

“Treatment of Correlations 
in Nuelei.” (Pure Physics). 


“Solution Chemistry of 
Association Colloids.” (Pure 
Chemistry). 

“Studies on the Raman 
spectra of some organic 
monomers in different 
states and the Raman. and 
infra red spectra of their 
polymers." (Pure Chemistry). 

“Studies in the physiological 


effects ^ of  -gibberellin 
action in crop plants." 
(Botany). : 


"Some problems of elasti- 
city.” (Applied Mathe- 
matics). 

“Some investigations on 
synthetic glassy slags in 
the system — CaO-ALO,- 
SiO,.” (Applied Chemistry). 


“On Concrete intelligence." 
(Psychology). 


"Studies in essential hyper- 
tension in human beings." 
(Biochemistry). 

"Studies on the synthesis of 


Terpene compounds.” 
(Chemistry). 


- “Physiological studies on the 


effects of antibiotic vitamin 

and hormone on the meta- 

morphosis of tadpoles.” 
(Physiology). frag 


30th May, 1964 
30th May, 1964 
16th June, 1904 
25th June, 19604 
16th June, 1964 
16th June, 1964 
25th June, 1964 


3rd July, 1964 


3rd July, 1964 


llth July, 1964 


lith July, 1964 


llth July, 1964 


18th July, 1964 


25th July, 1964 


31st July, 1964 


20th July, 1964 


1965] 


41. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 
64. 


55. 


56. 


.97. 


$8. 


59. 


60. 


62. 


63. 


Name and the local address of 
the candidate d 


Reabindrakumar Sinha, 17A, 
Nayanchand Datta Street, 
Calcutta—6. 

Sm. Sila Chaudhuri, 
Rajendralal Street 
floor), Caleutta—6. 


8B, 
(2nd 


Sin. Gita Pain, University 
College of Science, 92, 
Acharyya Prafullachandra 
Road, Caleutta—9. 


Sudhirkumar Das, Lalbagan, 
Chandernagore, Dist. Hughli. 


Nirmalkumar Majumdar, Saha 
Institute of Nuclear Physics, 
92, Acharyya Prafullachandra 
Road, Calcutta—9. 

Nimaikumar Ghosh, 7, Kasi 
Bose Lane, Calcutta —0. 


Sm. Parul Chakrabarti, 12, 


Dilkhusa Street, Calcutta—17. 


Sarojkumar Chakrabarti, 67/1, 


Badridas Temple Street, 
Calcutta —4. 

Amaljyoti Sengupta, 10A, 
Ganendra Mitra Lane, 
Caleutta—4. 


Prasadkumar Das, No. 37 (D IY) 
East Kidwari Nagar, New 
Delhi—3. 


Dulalchandra Mukhopadhyay, 
Cossimbazar House, 302, 
Acheryya Prafullechandra 
Road, Caleutta—9. 

Sm. Ashalata Pal, 123A, 
Ballygunge Garden, Calcutta 
—19. 

Satyamay Mukhopadhyay, 
Suite No. E. 55, C. I. T. 
Buildings, 31,, Madan 
Chatterji Lane, Calcutta—7. 


Sm. Dipali Bhattacharyya, 
‘Department of Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Calcutta 
(Regd. No. 13160 of 1953-54). 

Mukulehandra Das, Chemistry 
Department, Krishnagar 
Government College, P.O. 
Krishnagar, Dist. Nadia. 

Sankarnath Kayal, 16/1, Kome- 
dan Bagan Lane, Caleutta— 
16. 


Pankajkumar Das, Institute of 
Radiophysies and Electro- 
nies, University College of 


NOTIFICATIONS 


` Title of thesis 


“Microbiological and chemical 
aspects of antibiotics" 
(Pure Chemistry). 


‘‘Physico-chemical studies on 
proteins with special re- 
ference to proteins of 
milk.” (Pure Chemistry). 

“Synthetic investigation in 
natural products” (Pure 
Chemistry). 


“Studies in the variation of 
metabolic’ pattern in cel- 
lular adaptation" (Applied 
Chemistry). 


"Studies of some neutron 
reactions with 14.6 Mev. 
Neutrons” (Pure Physics). 

"Studies on serum phos- 
phatases" (Biochemistry). 

"Studies on , terpenoids” 
(Pure Chemistry). 

“Studies on molecular com- 
plexes” (Pure Chemistry). 


“Structure, stratigraphy and 
metamorphism of sakoli 
series. Bhandara, Dist. 
Maharashtra” (Geology). 

“Application of hydro-dyna- 
mie principles to some 
problems of the atmos- 
phere” (Pure Physics). 


“Spectrophotometic investi- 
gation on molecular com- 
plexes” (Pure Chemistry). 


“Studies on the production of 
antifungal antibiotic from 


streptomyces spp.” (Botany). 


“Investigations on the Petro- 
logy of the igneous complex 
and on the associated 
chromite and vanadium- 
bearing titaniferous magne- 
tite deposits of the area 
around Nausahi, Keonjhar, 
Dist. Orissa, India” 
(Geology). 


“Studies on the synthesis of 
sesquiterpenoids” (Pure . 
Chemistry), 

“Studies on the synthesis of 
sesquiterpenoids” (Pure 
Chemistry). 


“Studies on ‘the characteris- 
ties of physical fitness of 
boys of different age groups 
(Physiology). 


“Studies on hot carrier hall 


mobility and micro-wave 
conductivity of semi-con- 
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Date of admis- 
sion to the degree 
by the Syndicate 


25th July, 1064 


31st 


July, 1964 


8th August, 1904 


8th August, 1084 


21st 
1964 


14th 
19 
29th 


1964 


29th 
19 


6th 
196 


5th 
196 


5th 


12th 


196 


12th 


August, 


August, 
August, 


. 


August 
er 


September, 
4. 


September, 
4. 


September, 


September, 
4, 


September, 


1964. 


12th 
19 


18th 


1964 


September, 
4. 


September, 


1st October, 1964 


21st 


November, 


1964. 


264 


64. 


65. 


66. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


. Santiranjan 


Names and local address of the 


candidates 
Technology, 92, Acharyya 
Prafullachandra Road, 
Caleutta—9. ae 
Amalkanti Ghosh, 46, Sisir- 


bagan Road, Caleutta—34. 


Dwijeshkumar Dattamajumdar; 


Electronics Division, Indian 
Statistical Institute, 208, 
B. T. Road, Calcutta. — 35. 


Subhash Chaner Chadha, Re- 
search Officer, Indian Asso- 


ciation for the Cultivation of 


Science, Caleutta—32. 


Bhattacharyya, 
Lecturer in Chemistry, B. E. 
College; Howrah. 

Timirranjan Sarbadhikari, 
27/1/1B, Jiban Krishna 
Mitra Road, Caleutta—37. 


Santimay Basu, 32/1B, Gariahat 
Road (South), Caleutta—31. 


Balen Nandi, Plot 46, Scheme 
49, Dr. . Sundarimohan 
Avenue, Caleutta—14. 


:  merisation 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Title of thesis : 


[JUNE 


se Date of admis- 


"sión to the degree 


ductors” (Radiophysics 
and Electronics). 


“Studies on the physics of 
image formation’ (Applied 
Physics). 

“Studies on the Design of 
Magnetic Drum stores for 
use in electronic 
putors" (Radiophysies and 
Electronics). 

“Studies on initiator of poly- 

with special 
reference to the end groups 
of the polymers formed" 
(Chemistry). 

“Chemistry of plant - 


pro- 
ducts” 


(Pure Chemistry). 


“Petrology of a part of the. 
eastern Rajmahal traps 
with special reference tio the 
secondary minerals” 
(Geology). 

“Some radio astronomical 
studies of the disturbed 
Solar corona” (Radio- 
physies and Electronics). : 

"Investigation on, certain as- 
“pects of the biology of some. 
wood-rotting basidio- 
nyoates" (Botany). D 


- iun D.Phil. (Medical) - 


Subalsakha* 
T. G. Civi Lines, Now 
Hyderabad, Lucknow, U. P. 

Sudhansukumar Das, C/o 
Sri H. ©. Das, Rashkhola, 
P.O. Kharda (24-Parganas). 


Saktipada Mukhopadhyay, 16, 
^ Kankulia Road, Caleutta—19. 


Kamalkrishna Singhray, 25/14, 
Anath Neth , Deb Lane, 
Caleutta—37. 


Sachindranath Sahana, Demons- 
trator of Anatomy, N. R. S. 


Medical College, Caleutta—14. 


Madhusudan De, P.100, C. I. T. 
Road, Scheme- LII, Calcutta 
—14. 


Debaprasad Sen, 92, Field 
Ambulance, C/o 56 A.P.O. 


Mukhopadhyay, f 


“Studies on experimental 
obesity” (Physiology). 


“Studies with a treadmill of 
the factors influencing the 
efficiency of hill climbing” 
(Physiology). 

“The stucies on morbidity 
and medical care of the 
Industrial workers under 

-the Employees’ State 

- Insurance Scheme (Calcutta) 
in 1959" (Epidemiology). 

"Studies on the occipito- 
Atlantic joint in the 
vertebrate series"  (Ana- 

` tomy). 

“A comparative study of the 
spleen in some vertebrates” 
(Anatomy). 

“Studies on the Pharmaco- 
logical actions of Rauwolfia 
alkaloids with special 
reference to their antago- 


nism to some. neuro 
transmitter 'agents" 
(Pharmacology). 


“Pharmacological studies on 
new protein hormones, e.g., 
melanocyte stimulating 
hormone (MSH), ete.” 
(Pharmacology). 


com- - 


by the-Syndicate 


21st Novernbér s 
1964. 


2łst November, 
1904. - 


21st November, 


1904. 


21st November, 
1964. 


‘28th November, 


- 1064. 


28th November, , 


-1964. 


28th November, 
1964. 


29th February, 
1964, 


E 


14th March, 1964 


24th March, 1964 


{lth April, 


18th April, 1964 


25th April, 1904. 


16th May, 1964 


1965 | - NOTIFICATIONS 265 


Name and the local address of 
the candidate 


Title of thesis Date of admis- 
sion to the degree 
by the Syndicate 
16th May, 1964 


8. Sm. Jayasri Raychaudhuri, 4, “Role of virus in oarcinogenes 


Chowringhee Terrace, on cogenic property of cell 
Caloutta—20. free filtrate of human 
malignant tumors on 
experimental animals” 
(Cancerology). 
9. Anilkumar Ghosh, P.284, “Some observations on post 16th May, 1964 


Mudisli Road, Caicutta—-24. parasite relationship in 
experimental salmonella 


infection." (Immunology). 


“Embryological analysis of 
hephric system of the chick 
embryo with some relation 
to mammation anatomy” 


10. Samarendra Mitre, Department’ 
of Zoology, Presidency 


College, Caleutta- -12. 


30th May, 1964 


(Anatomy). 
Hirendralal Dhar,- Dopt. of ‘Investigationsonthemecha- 30th May, 1064 
Pharmacology, Maulana Azad nism of anaphylaxis” ` 
Medical College, New Delhi. (Pharmacology). 


Subirkumar Chattopadhyay, 
4, Victoria Tervaco, Caloutta 
—18. 

Birendranavayau Prasad, Abul 
Aas Lane, Bankipore, Patna 


“Fascial substitutes in muscle 
transplentation operations” 
(Experimental Surgery). 


“Estimation riboflavine defi- 
cienoy in various dermato- 


lst July, 1964 


5th September, 
1964. : 


—~4., sis - in the tropics” 
Dermatology). . 
14. Asok Bandyopadhyay, B66, “Studies on different fraction 21st November, 
. 5 Tilaknager, Jaipur, Rajasthan. of blood lipids in normal 19684. ` 
po% : and diseased subjects and 
Rhesus monkeys” (Bio- 
Mi : chemistry}. ` 
18. Pradyotkumar De,  41/2/2, ''Cyto-chemistry of Cancer 21st November, 
Serpentine, Lane, Calcutta . Cell biology" ^ (Cancero- 1964. 
M. - logy). 


Candidates - admitted to the Doctorate Degrees 
(Setwoen Tat December, 1964 and 11th January. 1965) 


D.Litt. 


3... Amiyakuraar Chakrabarti, “A Critical and Comparative aa December, 


33/1A, Badurbagan, Street, study of Mahimabhatta’s 
Coleutta—9. Vyaktiviveka" (Sanskrit). 
|^ DSc. 
$. Dwarikanath Das, Dept. of “Industrial and Nutritional 8th January, 
' .'Applied Chemistry, Univer- Aspects of Tea” (Applied 1964 . 
sity Colleges of Science and - Chemistry). 
Technology, 92, Acharyya 
Prafullachandra Road, 
Caleutta-—9. E s 
7. Dr. Gorachand Chattopadhyay, “Studios in- bacterial phos. 3th January, 
Dept. of Applied Chemistry, pholipase" (Applied 1963. 
University College of Science Chemistry). 
and Technology, 92, Acharyya 
Prafullachandra Road, 
Caleutta-—9. 
D.Phil, (Arts) 
23. Anilbaran Gangopadhyay, 9, “Ramananda Yati's Chandi- 5th December, 
Kedarnath Bhattacharyya mangala”? (Bengali). 1965. 


Lane, Calentta—36, 


266 


26. ¥; Sashthiprasad 


27. 


28. 


71. 
72. 
78. 
T4. 


T5. 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


81. 
82. 


83. 


84. 


Name and local address of the 
candidate 


Bhattacharyya, 
Lecturer, Chandernagore 
Government College, P.O. 
Chandernagore, Hooghly. 

Abdus Subhan Khan, 
Komedan Bagan 
Caleutta-—16. 


: 11, 
Lane, 


Amarprasad Bhattacharyya, 
P.O. and Vill, Dakhin 
Gobindapur, via Beruipur, 
Dist. 24-Parganas. 


Arun Kumar Pant, Indian 
Association for the Culti- 
vation of Science, Jadavpur, 
Calcutta—32. : 

Sm. Bandana Gupta, P/l, 
Central Park, Jadavpur, 
Caleutta—32. ' 

Ajitkumar Mal, 
Geophysics and Planetary 
Physics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, U.S.A. 

Sm. Latika Danda, 62/1, Golf 
Club Road,  Tollygunge, 
Calcutta —33. 

Mihirkumar Basu, © P.273, 
C. I. T. Road, Caleutte—10. 


Sm. Malabika Ghosh, Depart- 
ment of Botany, Presidency 
College, Calcutta—12. 


Sm. Krishna Sikdar, 34/4, 


Patuatela Lane, Calcutte—9. - 


Perimalkumar Sensarma, 6, 
Nitai- Babu Lane, Caleutta— 
12. 

Giridhari Majumdar, C/o. Capt. 
C. Debi, 31, Golamahal, P.O. 
Barrackpore, Dt. 24-Parganas 


Sm. Menjusri Ben, O/o. Sri P. K. 
Sen, Manager, Central Braille 
Press, Government of India, 
Rajpur Road, Dehra Dun. 

Mohanchend Baral, 2/1, Thakur 
Das Palit Lane, Caleutta—12 

Jayantakrishna Datta, - 16/10, 
Ram Kanta Bose Street, 
Calcutta—3. 


Sm. Sunanda Bardhan (Mrs. 
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